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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE   DUEL 

A  merry  company  went  to  dinner  that  day  on 
board  the  barque  Queen.  None  merrier  was 
probably  afloat  in  any  hour  of  that  year. 
Eight  seated  themselves.  Captain  Trollope 
insisted  upon  keeping  the  deck :  Caldwell 
remained  at  the  wheel. 

Before  they  sat  down  some  of  the  gentle- 
men saw  to  the  wants  of  the  two  seamen  for- 
ward. Burn  and  Weston  carried  to  the  fore- 
castle a  quantity  of  meat  and  ship's  bread, 
some  cabin  delicacies,  and  two  bottles  of 
champagne.     They  found  the  brace  of  sailors 
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in  the  gloomy  forecastle,  sitting  close  beside 
each  other.  The  Dane  held  his  head  in  his 
hand  and  was  evidently  in  pain,  and  William 
was  saying  that  everythink  must  come  to  a 
hend,  even  this  blazed  voyage  wasn't  a-goin' 
to  last  for  hever ;  for  his  part  he  thought  it 
not  unlikely,  now  them  covies  had  found 
what  they  had  embarked  for  to  steal,  that 
they'd  get  the  boat  over  and  scuttle  the  ship, 
leaving  them  aboard  to  tell  no  tales — this 
was  he  murmuring  when  Burn  and  Weston 
entered  with  their  burden  of  good  cheer. 
The  two  seamen  sat  quiet,  astounded  by  the 
sight  of  the  wine,  then  William  smiled,  but 
no  determinable  expression  could  visit  Harry's 
ploughed-up  face. 

'  Here  it  is — what  they  call  fizz.  It'll 
blow  that  eye  of  yours  open,  'Any.  Cheer 
up,  my  lads,  and  don't  forget  to  bless  us  when 
you're  toasting  us,'  Mr.  Burn  cheerfully  said, 
and  then  they  went  back  to  the  merry  dinner 
table  in  the  cuddy. 
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Davenire  took  Trollope's  chair.  No  one 
appeared  to  regret  that  Mr.  Caldwell  con- 
tinued to  steer  the  ship.  The  only  man  at 
that  table  whose  spirits  seemed  to  flag  was 
Mr.  Masters.  The  light  of  noon  striking 
through  the  skylight  played  in  spokes  of 
glory  over  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  diners. 
The  billow  had  swelled  and  the  leeward  swing 
of  the  wind-jammed  ship  on  the  slant  of  the 
sea  was  grown  somewhat  sharp.  Yet  there 
was  no  more  weight  of  wind,  and  the  Queen 
was  comfortably  carrying  the  sail  she  shoul- 
dered her  way  along  under. 

'Sam,  you're  pensive,'  sang  out  Hankey 
to  Masters  after  several  bottles  of  champagne 
had  gone  the  rounds,  and  after  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  a  great  many 
loud  laughs.  'I  shall  believe  to  the  end  of 
time  that  you've  left  a  wife  in  the  bush.' 

1  The  bones  of  a  wife  simply,'  said  Peter 
Johnson. 

4  Something  living,  something  fair  to  look 
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upon,  something  seductive  in  memory,  so  that 
the  further  you  go  the  sweeter  it  seems,'  said 
Hanker.  '  I  knew  a  man  who  ran  from  his 
young  wife,  a  beautiful  girl.  He  thought  he 
was  tired  of  her,  and  of  home  and  the  baby, 
and  so  sloped  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  gentle- 
man. But  memory  continued  to  appeal,  as  it 
is  at  this  moment  appealing  yonder,'  said  he 
with  a  nod  at  Masters,  '  and  the  appeal  grew 
so  eloquent  with  the  warmth,  the  shape,  the 
sweetness  of  what  it  submitted,  that  he  re- 
turned after  much  stubborn  wandering  to  find 

her '     He  drained  down  a  whole  glass  of 

champagne. 

1  What  ?  '  said  Masters. 

c  She  had  had  the  small-pox,'  answered 
Hankey.  '  Is  there  any  more  wool  left  in  this 
whisker,  Weston  ? ' 

c  Masters  is  dull  with  thoughts  of  the 
women  in  the  boats,'  said  Burn.  '  If  they're 
not  picked  up,  he  thinks  they'll  be  upset  in 
this  sea.' 
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'  Why  should  the  ladies  be  your  parti- 
cular concern,  Masters?'  exclaimed  Davenire : 
his  cheeks  were  hot  with  wine,  and  he  spoke 
with  an  arch  sneer.  '  Time  was  when  you 
may  have  been  a  beauty,  but  the  friction  of 
the  edge  of  the  grog  cup,  the  constant  fric- 
tion of  that  beaded  edge,  has  put  a  worm- 
eaten  profile  upon  you.  The  outline  is  drink- 
worn.  I  think  of  Byron's  verse  when  I  look 
at  you. 

11  He  who  hath  bent  hirn  o'er  the  dead !  "  ' 

He  huskily  chanted  the  familiar  lines  with  a 
somewhat  thickened  voice,  and  then  with 
sudden  severity,  as  though  the  sense  of 
command  was  on  him  in  speaking,  he  added : 
'  The  women  have  ceased  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  you.  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you, 
trouble  myself  about  the  women.' 

Masters  looked  at  him,  revolving  his  wine- 
glass in  silence. 

1  D'ye  know,  Shannon,'  said  Cavendish, 
4  that   sleep-walking  joke    of  yours   was    ad- 
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mirably  carried  out.  How  did  you  reach  the 
flying  jibboom  end  ? ' 

'I  walked  straight  out  of  bed  on  to  it,1 
answered  Shannon.  'The  look-out  was 
asleep.  There  wasn't  a  soul  awake  for- 
ward. I  had  counted  on  that.  I  waited  till 
Poole  walked  aft  and  then  slipped  into  the 
bows.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  called  out  Burn, 
whose  face  had  a  sunset  flush,  '  that  you 
walked  on  to  the  jibboom  end  o'  purpose, 
wide-awake  ? ' 

'  0'  purpose,  ay.' 

'  What  for  ? ' 

'  To  give  'em  a  clear  deck  aft.' 

'  Change  the  fired  subject ! '  shouted 
Davenire.  '  The  past  is  astern.  Keep  it  sunk 
there — keep  it  sunk  there.' 

'What  did  you  sham  walking  in  your 
sleep  for  ? '  said  Masters,  staring  at  Shannon 
with  a  defiant  lift  of  his  shoulder  at  Davenire. 

'I'm   fond  of  practical  jokes,'  answered 
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Shannon,  taking  some  cue  or  other  from  the 
looks  of  the  great  man  in  the  chair. 

'  Is  there  no  mention  of  the  gold  in  the 
ship's  papers  ? '  called  out  Weston. 

'  I  felt  all  along,'  said  Burn  to  Masters  in 
a  level  voice  of  displeasure,  '  that  you  and  I, 
Sam,  were  not  in  it  with  the  rest  of  'em.' 

The  others  took  no  notice.  Hankey  told 
a  story,  and  so  the  subject  was  got  rid  of. 
They  had  found  a  number  of  cases  of  cham- 
pagne in  the  lazarette,  and  had  brought  some 
up  before  sitting  down.  The  quality  of  the 
wine  was  excellent.  It  had  been  Benson's 
own  private  venture ;  he  had  hoped  during 
the  outward  and  homeward  run  to  sell  this 
wine  through  Trickle  at  a  considerable  profit. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  hospitality 
of  the  ship  went  to  the  length  of  providing 
champagne.  The  owners  gave  you  a  glass  of 
Marsala  for  nothing  with  your  dinner,  and  if 
you  wanted  anything  else  to  drink  you  paid 
for  it. 
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The  men  brought  up  wine,  and  drank 
freely,  but  not  one  man  got  drunk.  They  sat 
long,  Da  venire  alone  going  on  deck  to  relieve 
Trollope,  whilst  William  was  bawled  for  that 
Caldwell  might  get  some  dinner.  They  sang 
songs,  they  told  stories,  they  recited  poetry. 
Hankey  got  upon  a  chair,  and  was  diverting 
his  audience  with  some  theatrical  exhibition, 
when  the  ship  lurched,  and  he  fell  upon  the 
table  amongst  the  dishes  and  wineglasses. 
The  crash  was  stupendous,  and  the  man  was 
slightly  cut. 

'  Some  one  call  the  Dane  to  clear  this  mess- 
up,'  said  Trollope. 

Harry  came  along  with  a  little  briskness.. 
It  might  have  been  fear,  it  might  have  been 
the  champagne  ;  whatever  it  was,  his  legs  were 
heartened  and  his  motions  exhibited  once  more 
the  proper  and  essential  nimbleness  of  the 
sea.  He  had  bound  a  red  handkerchief  over 
his  eye,  and  stood  a  moment  in  the  cuddy 
door,  gazing  at  the   festive   scene.     He   saw 
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many  bottles  and  much  broken  glass,  and 
when  his  appearance  as  he  swayed  in  the 
cuddy  door  was  greeted  with  a  loud  laugh 
he  concluded  that  all  hands  within  were  drunk, 
This  exactly  was  what  the  company  supposed 
of  him,  and  the  merry-makers  rather  fancied 
him  in  consequence. 

'Bear  a  hand,  'Any,  you  Dane,'  cried 
Trollope,  '  and  bring  a  bucket  and  a  brush 
and  get  rid  of  this  mess,  and  you  shall  have 
more  wine  for  swiftness  and  for  laughter,  for 
the  good  of  your  eye  and  for  the  ease  of  your 
aches.' 

The  man,  understanding  in  part  only,  went 
out  and  returned  with  a  brush  and  bucket. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  helped.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  table  and  deck  were  cleared,  and 
the  Dane  turned  half  a  bucketful  of  brilliant 
broken  glass  over  the  side. 

6  Come  back  here  now  till  we  make  you 
drunk,'  roared  Weston. 
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'  What  is  it,  gentlemen,  that  you  want  of 
me  ? '  said  Harry,  standing  in  the  door. 

*  Here  you  are/  said  Shannon,  holding  up 
a  bottle  of  champagne. 

1 1  will  take  him  forward/  said  the  Dane. 

1  No.  You  will  drink  him  down  here/ 
shouted  Weston,  who  was  the  most  excited  of 
them  all. 

8  Gentlemen,  you  may  make  me  a  pirate, 
but  you  cannot  make  me  a  beast  of  my- 
self,' said  the  little  Dane,  fondly  fancying  that 
this  as  a  stroke  of  morality  would  please. 

'  Catch  him  ! '  howled  Trollope. 

Shannon,  Johnson,  Cavendish,  and  Hankey 
sprang  for  the  man  amid  a  roar  of  laughter. 
The  Dane  shot  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow 
forward,  and  vanished  in  the  forecastle.  The 
revellers,  however,  did  not  go  further  than  the 
cabin  door,  and  when  they  returned  to  the 
table  Masters,  after  drinking  another  glass  of 
champagne,  rose  and  went  on  deck. 

Now  all  astern  the  ocean  was  a  bed  of 
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rolling  splendour,  and  some  plume-like  clouds 
had  been  fashioned  in  the  wind  and  were  flying 
down  the  sky.  Davenire  walked  the  weather 
deck  with  the  conscious  dignity  that  often 
comes  from  uncertainty  of  tread.  He  was 
mighty  red  in  the  face  when  he  looked  sun- 
wards. William  hugged  the  wheel,  sending 
an  occasional  surly  glance  aloft.  Forward  the 
ship  was  all  alone,  a  sight  strange  to  see ;  a 
single  figure  would  have  given  her  the  look 
of  life  she  wanted.  By  c  one  soft  impulse  ' 
was  she  to  have  been  '  saved  from  vacancy.' 
But  'Arry  lay  hid.  Yet  not  the  less  was  the 
wind  aloft  a  pleasant  summer  music,  soft  now, 
as  the  graceful  fabric  sloped  her  leeward  bends 
to  the  sea-flash,  rising  again  into  loud  flu  tings 
and  sharper  whistlings  and  a  pleasant  drum- 
ming in  every  hollow  as  she  hove  her  delicate 
mastheads  to  windward,  sending  a  sudden 
light  of  white  water  and  white  canvas  into  the 
blue  breeze. 

Mr.  Masters,  passing  out  of  the  cuddy  by 
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way  of  the  quarter-deck,  gained  the  poop,  and 
stood  at  the  lee  rail  clasping  a  backstay,  with 
his  gaze  fastened  upon  the  magnificent  lights 
shaking  and  feathering  under  the  sun  astern. 
Davenire  caught  sight  of  him,  but  pursued 
his  dignified  walk  to  and  fro  without  giving 
him  heed.  They  were  singing  a  jolly  song  in 
the  cuddy,  a  rattling  good  song  with  a  hurri- 
cane chorus  for  a  dog-watch  in  the  north-east 
trades,  outward-bound  with  a  shipload  of 
home-sick  hearts.  Masters  did  not  seem  to 
hear  the  chorus,  yet  it  should  have  fitted  his 
mood.  The  two  lines  the  most  distinctly 
roared  out  were  : 

1  Then  cheer  up,  Sam,  don't  let  your  spirits  go  down, 
There's  many  agell,  that  I  know  well,  who's  waiting  for  you 
in  the  town.' 

On  a  sudden  Davenire  breaking  into  a 
grunt  of  a  laugh,  as  though  some  fancy  bred 
of  the  song  had  tickled  him,  crossed  the  deck, 

1  Our  find  this  morning  don't  seem  to  have 
given  you  much  soul,  Sam,'  said  he.     '  The 
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chaps  want  to  sing  you  into  sweeter  spirits. 
Why  do  you  bother  yourself  and  us  about  the 
women  in  the  boats  ?  You  don't  kill  this  sort 
of  cattle  with  paper  knives,  do  you  ?  ' 

'  I'm  all  right.  What's  wrong  with  me  ? 
I  was  glad  enough  this  morning.  One  can't 
keep  one's  jollity  fixed  as  though  it  was  a 
weathercock  you  can  nail,'  said  Masters, 
folding  his  arms  and  turning  his  back  upon 
the  sea  to  lean  against  the  rail. 

Davenire  thrust  his  immense  hands  into 
his  breeches-pockets,  and  listened  to  the 
singing  with  a  half  smile  and  a  face  crimsoned 
by  the  light. 

1  Since  Shannon  didn't  walk  in  his  sleep,' 
continued  Masters,  '  what  on  earth  was  his 
object  in  going  out  to  the  flying  jibboom  end 
and  howling  there  ?  On  the  very  eve  of  the 
attempt — it  might  have  been  death  to  us.' 

'  He  answered  you  below,'  replied  Dave- 
nire, looking  at  him  without  turning  his  head, 
and  speaking  deep  with  sudden  sullenness. 
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1  He  said  he  wanted  to  clear  the  after- 
deck — what  for  ? ' 

'  What  a  fool  you  are  ! '  exclaimed  Dave- 
nire,  stiffening  his  figure  and  looking  Masters 
full  in  the  face. 

'What  do  you  mean  by  that?'  said 
Masters,  letting  his  arms  fall. 

The  big  man  grinned  a  grin  that  swiftly 
vanished.  The  bright  light  lay  dull  upon  the 
wine-glaze  in  his  eyes,  but  he  was  by  no 
manner  of  means  tipsy. 

'There's  something  happened,'  said  Masters, 
speaking  steadily — unhappy  man  !  his  brains 
were  fossilised  by  years  of  liquor  ;  there  was 
nothing  in  an  afternoon's  drench  of  champagne 
to  stagger  him ! — '  which  Burn  and  I  of  all 
the  fellows  know  nothing  about.  I  insist 
on  my  rights  as  one  of  you.  What's  this 
secret  ? ' 

'Ah!  what?'  rejoined  Davenire,  with  a 
slow  exasperating  smile. 

He  was  too  big  and  dangerous  a  man  for 
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the  light  frame  of  Masters  to  meddle  with,  and 
he  knew  it  whilst  he  sneered. 

'Does  it  concern  Miss  Mansel?'  Masters 
asked. 

1  Dash  it,  go  below  and  ask  Caldwell  for 
the  story.  He  hasn't  got  my  tenderness  of 
conscience  and  memory/  answered  Davenire, 
swaying  with  uncertainty  upon  the  heave  of 
the  plank  and  often  with  his  hands  buried  in 
his  breeches-pockets,  inclining  towards  Masters 
as  though  he  would  fall  upon  him. 

1  It  was  understood  that  there  was  to  be 
no  foul  play,  nothing  murderous,  you  know,' 
said  the  young  fellow,  speaking  with  a  pale 
face,  '  in  this  plundering  job.  If  you  mean  to 
tell  me'  ...  . 

'  What  ?  '  exclaimed  the  other,  pulling  his 
hands  from  his  pockets,  and  folding  his 
immense  arms  upon  his  table-land  of  chest. 

1  Was  Miss  Mansel  made  away  with  by  any 
of  you  ? ' 

The  rousing  chorus  of  '  Cheer  up,  Sam,' 
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swept  through   the   skylights,  and   died   out 
over  the  sea  in  the  wind. 

'What  right  have  you  to  question  me  in 
this  fashion,  pray  ? '  said  Davenire  with  a  dull 
flash  in  the  glaze  of  his  eye  like  a  signal  of 
lio-htnino"  and  storm  in  a  hot  corner  of  heaven. 
*  Whatever  happened  benefited  you,  anyhow 
— left  you  with  a  free  conscience  and  the 
privilege  of  finding  your  share  of  the  booty 
without  any  rust  of  blood  upon  it.  Hey! 
Ain't  that  enough  for  you  ? ' 

He  rolled  his  big  form  as  though  he  was 
about  to  throw  himself  into  a  fighting  pos- 
ture. 

'Did  Caldwell  do  it?' 

6  Go  and  ask  him,  you '    But  whatever 

the  ugly  word  was  to  have  been  Davenire 
swallowed  it  down,  contenting  himself  with 
looking  it,  and  strolled  off  to  windward  with 
a  haughty  gait  of  conscious  booziness.  Then, 
lurching    aft,   he   planted   himself  alongside 
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William,  on  legs  wide  apart,  and  seemed  to 
listen  to  the  singing  in  the  cuddy. 

Masters  watched  him  ;  presently  he  walked 
to  the  foremost  skylight  and  looked  down  at 
the  fellows  sitting  at  the  table :  his  face  was 
deadly  white  with  passion,  but  it  was  not  fear. 
The  first  man  his  eye  fell  upon  sitting 
immediately  under  the  open  frame  was  Mr. 
Dike  Caldwell.  They  were  singing  some 
other  chorus  just  then,  and  Caldwell,  with 
wine-reddened  eyes  lifted  to  the  skylight  and 
red  lips  stretching  and  shutting  and  gaping 
as  he  sang,  was  keeping  time  to  the  air  with 
an  empty  glass.  When  he  saw  Masters 
looking  down,  he  nudged  Weston,  and  both 
stared  up,  continuing  to  sing,  and  grinning. 
Masters  walked  to  the  companion  hatch. 

1  Eout  some  of  those  chaps  up,  will  you  ? ' 
shouted 'Davenire  from  the  wheel.  'They'll 
be  getting  drunk  and  lying  helpless  in  the 
cabin.     Tell   them  the  breeze   is    freshening. 

vol.  in.  c 
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You  can't  send  champagne  bottles  aloft  to  furl 
royals/ 

Masters  heard  without  heeding,  and 
entered  the  cuddy.  Trollope  was  in  the  act 
of  rising.  When  he  saw  Masters  he  ex- 
claimed : 

8  Here's  Sampson  with  a  face  as  cheerful 
as  a  skull.' 

'  A  death's  head  for  this  table,'  called  out 
Shannon  in  a  voice  broken  by  falsetto  notes : 
4  'tis  time  we  should  be  reminded  of  our 
mortality.' 

8  What  do  you  want  with  me  that  you 
stare  like  that  ? '  said  Caldwell,  looking  up  at 
Masters,  who  had  walked  to  his  side.  Then 
turning  to  Weston  he  said  very  audibly,  '  Has 
he  gone  mad  ?  ' 

'It  was  understood,'  said  Masters,  in  a 
voice  so  strained  as  to  be  a  pain  to  the  ear  with 
its  tension  of  nerve  and  stretch  of  passion, 
'  when  we  engaged  in  this  adventure  that  there 
was   to    be    no    bloodshed.      Caldwell,   you 
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murdered  a  girl.  Burn/  he  almost  shrieked, 
' 1  have  found  it  out  from  Davenire ;  that's 
the  secret ;  the  rest  of  'em  know  it.  This 
damned  villain  murdered  a  poor  helpless  girl.' 

In  silence  Caldwell  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
lurching  back  aimed  a  blow  at  Masters  ;  the 
heavy  fist  caught  the  young  fellow  on  the  side 
of  the  head  and  knocked  him  with  a  stupid 
look  on  his  white  face  against  a  cabin  bulk- 
head.  But  for  the  swing  of  the  ship  at  the 
instant  of  that  blow  it  would  have  been  fair 
between  the  eyes,  and  a  crusher. 

'Xone  of  that;  not  amongst  gentlemen; 
not  in  this  time  of  luck,'  yelled  Trollope, 
seeing  Masters  pulling  off  his  coat.  'There's 
wine  in  this.  Sleep  over  it.  Turn  in,  Masters. 
You're  no  match  for  that  man  whose  soul  in 
wrath  is  a  fiend's.     Turn  in.' 

Breathing  hard  and  fast  with  a  look  of 
hellish  malice  in  his  scowling  black  face, 
Caldwell  was  waiting  to  plant  a  second  blow 
— waiting  till  the  other  had  freed  his  arms. 
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The  rest,  seeing  what  was  to  happen,  sprang 
from  their  seats,  and  clamorous  with  wine  and 
good  intentions  tumbled  between  the  two. 

'  This  isn't  the  Highway,  Dike  ! '  shouted 
Cavendish. 

1  Clear  out,  Masters,  and  cool  your  blood 
at  the  head  pump  ! '  bawled  Shannon. 

'  If  it's  to  be  business  between  you,  let  us 
remember  that  we  are  gentlemen ! '  said 
Hankey. 

'  Isn't  he  a  little  particular  for  a  man  who 
left  his  knife  in  a  baker's  body  at  Ballarat  and 
forgot  to  call  for  it  ?  '  roared  Da  venire  in 
thunder  through  the  skylight. 

'  He  was  in  love  with  the  girl,'  said  Burn, 
heavily  elbowing  Caldwell  against  the  table  to 
keep  him  off  his  friend.     '  You  can't  fight  in 

this  way.     He's  no  match  for  you,  Dike 

D'ye  know  that,  that  you  keep  all  on  squaring  ? 
He'll  give  you  satisfaction — hey,  Sam  ? — we're 
all  men  of  honour ' 

6  I'll  fight  him  with  my  fists — I'll  fight  him 
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with  handspikes — with  pistols — I'll  kill  that 
savage  beast  with  any  weapon  he  chooses  to 
name ! '  screamed  Masters,  whose  ear  was 
bleeding. 

This  was  a  sudden  tragic  reality  :  it  struck 
into  the  fumes  in  the  men's  brains,  and  cleared 
them  as  a  blast  of  wind  shoots  smoke  from  a 
room. 

'Who  says  Sam  was  in  love  with  the 
girl  ?  '  exclaimed  Captain  Trollope.  8  He 
didn't  know  her  before  we  sailed,  and  he  may 
have  spoken  to  her  twice  since.' 

'  He  mustn't  call  names,'  said  Hankey, 
looking  darkly  through  his  coal-black  brist- 
ling whiskers  at  Masters.  '  Savage  beast  is 
tall  language,  north  or  south.' 

'A  savage,  murderous  beast,'  cried 
Masters,  '  to  throw  a  defenceless  girl  over- 
board— you  black-hearted  dastard — I  say,  you 
fellows,  think  of  it :  a  young  girl  helpless  in 
the  grip  of  that  ruffian — d'ye  see  the  picture, 
you  fellows — Shannon   there  howling  at  the 
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jibbooin  end  to  make  a  clear  deck  for  this 
murderer ' 

1 1  say,  Trollope,'  exclaimed  Caldwell, 
grinding  the  words  out  of  his  swollen  throat 
through  his  teeth,  l  I'll  not  kill  this  mannikin 
with  my  hands ;  it  shall  have  a  chance :  I'll 
shoot  it.' 

4  There  were  two  in  the  job,'  roared 
Davenire  in  the  skylight.  'I  was  t'other, 
Sampson.' 

'  You  shall  answer  for  it,  you  butcher, 
when  I've  done  with  him,'  answered  Masters, 
levelling  his  fist  at  Caldwell. 

Davenire,  framed  to  the  waist  by  the  sky- 
light, swayed,  hands  on  hips,  with  a  sudden 
roar,  as  if  he  would  split  his  sides. 

1 1  suppose  it  must  be  as  you  say,  Caldwell,' 
exclaimed  Trollope,  eyeing  Masters  with  a 
face  of  cold  contemptuous  pity. 

*  Masters,  turn  in,  man,  and  sleep  it  ofl,' 
cried  Shannon. 

Making  no  answer, Masters  stepped  straight 
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into  his  cabin,  the  door  of  which  he  shut  be- 
hind him.  Shannon  laughed,  imagining  that 
the  young  fellow  meant  to  carry  out  his 
recommendation.  Some  of  the  others  stared 
at  one  another  a  little  oddly  and  blankly. 
Caldwell  stood  by  the  table,  leaning  upon  it, 
breathing  heavily.  He  looked  up  at  Davenire 
and  exclaimed : 

4  What  does  the  whelp  want  to  bully  me 
for  ?  It  was  done  for  the  general  good — for  his 
good  therefore.  What  was  the  woman  to 
him  ?  Or  is  the  whining  idiot  tired  of  his 
life?' 

Just  when  he  spoke  these  words  Masters 
emerged  from  his  cabin  :  he  may  or  may  not 
have  heard  this  speech  of  the  gloomy,  black- 
browed  man :  he  grasped  his  revolver,  a 
portly  weapon  of  six  barrels,  and  swinging 
those  sinister  muzzles  depressed  to  the  deck, 
he  said  to  Caldwell  in  a  cold  voice  and  with  a 
pale  but  steady  face,  '  I  am  ready  for  you 
whenever  and  wherever  you  please.5 
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*  Oh  ! '  said  Caldwell,  with  a  violent  start, 
while  a  distinct  tinge  of  green  sifted  into  the 
colour  of  his  cheek.  '  If  you  are  ready  and 
want  it  at  once — Trollope,  I'll  leave  you  to 
make  arrangements  whilst  I  go  and  load.' 

He  entered  his  berth.  Those  who  watched 
him  did  not  observe  that  he  exhibited  that 
steadiness  of  air  which  they  might  have  ex- 
pected at  such  a  moment  in  a  man  of  so 
determined  and  fierce  a  character  as  Dike 
Caldwell. 

'  They  must  have  it  out  on  the  poop,'  said 
Trollope  to  Shannon  and  the  others  generally. 
cBut  I  say,  Masters,  what  d'ye  want  to  go 
shooting  around  on  a  sudden  like  this  for  ? 
What  happened  was  an  unholy,  horrible 
obligation,  I  admit.  But  it  had  to  be  done. 
Not  every  man  would  accept  such  a  burden 
of  memory.  I  certainly  wouldn't  shoot 
the  friendly  hand  that's  helped  us  to  this 
issue.' 

4 1   will,    though,'    said    Masters    quietly, 
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making  his  answer  more  emphatic  with  an 
oath,  '  and  if  he  does  not  do  for  me,  I'll  do  for 
him,'  he  cried,  with  a  wild  stare  up  at 
Davenire.  '  Good  God,  men,  was  there  ever 
a  more  unmanly  murder  ?  Don't  you  see  how 
the  demons  managed  it  ?  They  dragged  the 
poor  girl  from  her  bed — did  you  throttle 
her  ? '  said  he,  looking  up  at  the  skylight.  ;  I 
admire  the  uses  you  put  your  strength  to,'  he 
added  with  a  scorn  beyond,  words  in  his 
worn,  faded,  yet  handsome  face. 

Davenire  withdrew  his  huge  shape  in 
silence,  and  silence  also  fell  upon  the  rest  of 
the  men  till  Caldwell  appeared.  He  had 
taken  as  long  a  time  again  as  the  other  in 
loading  his  weapon,  a  piece  exactly  after  the 
pattern  of  Masters's  ;  when  you  pulled  the 
trigger  the  barrels  revolved,  and  for  con- 
venience and  precision  it  was  about  as  good 
to  take  aim  with  as  one  of  those  memorable 
blunderbusses  which  Hankey  had  committed 
to  the  deep. 
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1  Where's  it  to  be,  Trollope  ?  '  said  he  in  a 
low  voice,  hanging  his  head,  which  obliged  him 
to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  tall  man  he  addressed, 
so  making  the  full  countenance  repulsive  by 
undue  exposure  of  what  the  lids  were  ever 
wary  to  conceal.  Such  a  slow,  sullen,  dusky 
eye  as  it  was !  like  a  drop  of  ink  upon  red 
blotting  paper,  with  all  sorts  of  red  veins 
radiating  from  the  pupils.  Those  eyes  might 
have  incarnated  his  memory.  They  had  the 
very  look  of  scores  of  inhuman,  out-of-the-way, 
brutal,  desperate  experiences. 

'  Better  fight  it  out  on  the  poop  since  it 
must  be,'  said  Trollope,  speaking  with  irrita- 
tion, as  though  to  a  sudden  prompting  of 
disgust.  '  Twelve  paces,  I  suppose  ?  Signal, 
a  falling  handkerchief.  Where  shall  I  find  a 
piece  of  chalk?  ' 

That  was  quickly  got  from  under  the 
break  of  the  poop  where  the  black  log  board 
was  kept,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  men 
mounted  the  steps,  every  man  mute. 
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'It  seems  a  thousand  pities/  burst  out 
Burn,  affected  by  the  glorious  sunshine  and 
the  noble  inspiriting  wind  into  which  he  had 
stepped,  '  for  two  of  our  lot  to  start  shooting 
like   this  now  that  we're   through   with  the 

job; 

Masters  glanced  at  him  with  a  determined 
eye,  but  held  his  peace. 

Trollope  ruled  a  line  with  chalk,  and 
walked  twelve  paces  from  it  along  the  weather 
deck,  then  stooping  ruled  off  at  his  toe,  and 
so  the  two  fellows  had  their  ground  ready. 
Davenire  towered  beside  the  skylight  looking 
on  with  a  grim  red  face.  The  others  broke 
into  little  knots,  not  choosing,  perhaps,  to 
mass  themselves  as  though  they  had  assembled 
to  witness  an  execution.  The  splendour  of 
the  afternoon  was  now  upon  the  barque's 
quarter  :  so  that  the  one  who  faced  aft  must 
be  at  an  enormous  disadvantage :  this  had  not 
been  considered,  nor  was  it  perceived  till 
Trollope   placed   the   men.     But   before   the 
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objection  could  be  remedied  by  a  shift  of 
ground,  William  at  the  wheel  called  out : 

8  Are  you  two  gents  a-going  to  let  them 
pistols  off? ' 

6  Yes/  said  Trollope.  '  Are  you  afraid  of 
noise  ? ' 

c  Somebody  catch  hold  of  this  wheel,'  said 
William.  '  I  never  shipped  for  no  blooming 
target.' 

There  was  a  dull  sound  of  laughter  when 
it  was  perceived  that  William  stood  as  good  a 
chance  of  being  shot  by  the  man  looking  aft 
as  his  opponent. 

8  We  must  chalk  for  you  on  the  quarter- 
deck,' said  Trollope  ;  '  the  light's  altogether 
unfair  up  here.' 

They  went  down  the  weather  poop  ladder, 
Masters  leading,  Caldwell  closing  the  file. 
Trollope  measured  twelve  paces  in  the  lee 
gangway :  this  was  the  best  place  for  the  pro- 
posed murder :  the  elevation  of  the  cuddy 
front  protected  the  sight  from  the  great  glare 
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on  the  quarter :  there  was  shelter  here,  too, 
from  the  wind,  for  the  flash  of  it  under 
the  main  trysail  (main  trysails  were  then 
carried)  cleared  the  rail  above  the  head,  and 
left  a  sort  of  gentle  eddyings,  such  as  you  get 
under  the  lee  of  a  parapet  even  when  it  blows 
great  guns. 

Just  at  this  time  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  Harry  showed  themselves  in  the  fore- 
scuttle. 

He  stared  like  a  ghost,  one  eye  bound  up, 
the  other  flaming  amazement.  What  was 
going  on  ?  he  wondered.  He  counted  ten  men, 
and  two  of  them  had  pistols.  They  were  in 
the  lee  gangway,  where  they  bury  the  dead  at 
sea.  By  Peter !  he  thought,  I  believe  they 
are  afraid  of  being  caught  and  hanged,  and 
two  are  going  to  blow  the  others'  brains  out, 
and  then  execute  themselves.  What  will  they 
do  with  me?  What  with  William?  He 
stared,  rigid  with  alarm,  a  mutilated  bust  of  a 
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man,  concealed  to  his  armpits  in  that  fore- 
scnttle. 

*  How  many  shots  ?  '  said  Burn,  standing 
beside  Masters  when  the  men  had  been 
placed. 

'  As  many  as  will  kill  that  scab,'  said 
Caldwell,  obliged,  by  the  constriction  of  the 
muscles  of  his  jaws,  to  hiss  the  words. 

'  Oh,  no,  we  don't  want  any  massacre 
here,'  exclaimed  Shannon,  who  was  looking 
on  with  an  uneasy  face.  *  I  vote  for  one 
shot  only.  If  they  miss  let  them  shake 
hands.' 

8  Stand  aside,  Alec,'  said  Caldwell,  motion- 
ing Burn  away  with  his  pistol. 

The  spectators  of  this  duel  grouped  them- 
selves upon  the  main  hatch,  clear  of  the  most 
distracted  aim,  as  you  may  suppose  ;  Trollope 
pulled  out  a  white  handkerchief  and  held  it 
up. 

1  Are  you  ready  ?  '  said  he. 

8  Beady,'  said  both  men  in  one  breath. 
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Masters  turned  his  handsome  decayed  face 
up  with  an  instant's  look  of  appeal,  of  adora- 
tion even,  then  his  eyes  went  to  his  opponent ; 
he,  in  that  pause,  stood  rounded  in  the  back 
like  a  cat  stretching  itself;  he  was  hunched 
with  savage  resolution.  The  spirit  of  murder 
was  in  his  scowl,  in  his  gaze,  in  the  set  of  his 
lips.  You  feared  foul  play  as  you  watched. 
Would  he  anticipate  the  fall  of  the  handker- 
chief by  one  second  of  time  in  justification  of 
his  looks  ? 

The  foam  was  simmering  softly  as  it 
swirled  from  the  bow  like  one  white  arm  of  a 
swimmer,  and  ran  in  the  brilliance  of  sunshine 
itself  to  the  wake.  How  distinct  was  that 
shrewd  song  of  salt  in  the  deep  silence  that 
was  upon  the  men  now,  whilst  Trollope,  look- 
ing from  one  man  to  the  other,  held  up  the 
handkerchief !  All  sorts  of  birds  seemed  to  be 
singing   in   the   rigging,   from  the   shivering 

O        o  Co        D '  O 

trills  of  the  lark  high  up  on  the  trucks  down 
to  deepening  wood-notes  of  piping  in  topmast 
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and  lower  shrouds,  where  the  wind  was 
splitting. 

The  handkerchief  dropped  from  the  hand 
of  Trollope  :  the  revolvers  blazed  at  the  same 
instant :  the  combined  noise  of  those  old- 
fashioned  pieces  was  louder  than  the  report  of 
a  four-pounder.  Masters  sprang  backwards 
exploding  a  second  charge  right  into  the  deck, 
then  let  fall  his  pistol.  He  made  a  flourish 
with  his  hand  to  his  heart,  looked  round  to 
Burn  with  a  smile,  and  fell  on  his  face. 

Caldwell  hunched,  stood  unhurt. 

1  Is  he  dead  ? '  said  Davenire  anxiously. 

Burn  tenderly  turned  him  over.  The 
young  fellow  groaned  twice,  and  in  that 
second  groan  expired. 

'  You  plugged  him  with  a  barbarous  fine 
aim,  seeing  what  sort  of  ground  it  is,'  said 
Trollope  to  Caldwell,  as  he  knelt  by  the  dead 
man.     '  Look  here.' 

He  put  his  finger  in  a  hole  in  the  cloth 
exactly  over  the  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE   CORPSE 

1  He  was  your  chum,  Burn.  See  to  him. 
We'll  keep  hiin  till  to-morrow.  There  may 
be  life  in  him,'  said  Trollope,  rising  from  the 
side  of  the  body. 

He  stood  a  minute  or  two  contemplatively 
viewing  the  face  of  the  dead  ;  then,  with  a 
cold  hard  expression  of  countenance,  and  a 
little  wag  of  head  as  if  he  should  say  '  A  pity, 
a  pity ! '  and  that  was  all,  scarce  meaning  it 
perhaps,  he  passed  on  to  the  poop. 

Burn  and  Hankey  raised  Masters  and  car- 
ried him  to  his  cabin.  They  pulled  a  blanket 
over  the  corpse,  and  when  they  came  out 
Hankey  exclaimed : 

1  Nine  of  us  now  !  What  a  fool  to  forego 
his  whack ! ' 

VOL.  III.  D 
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1  He  was  too  sentimental,  always,'  said 
Burn.  '  I  have  known  him  some  months.  All 
his  talk  was  about  the  girls.  Drink  and  ro- 
mance unsexed  him.  He  had  the  makings  of 
a  fine  spirit,  and  has  died  girlishly.' 

'  Why  no,  hang  it  all ! '  said  Hankey, 
*  scarcely  girlishly,  Burn.' 

6  What  did  he  want  to  lose  his  life  over 
Miss  Mansel  for  ? '  said  Burn,  stopping  at  the 
cuddy  table  to  look  about  for  more  champagne. 
1  He  was  that  sort  of  man  who  would  do  a 
thing  like  that.  A  fine  young  chap  Quixotic 
with  diseased  liver  ;  but  I  loved  him  ! ' 

He  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took  up 
a  bottle  a  quarter  full  of  brandy.  Hankey 
left  him.  Davenire  stood  at  the  skylight 
watching  Burn  drink.  He  seemed  amused  by 
his  expression  of  face.  The  other  did  not 
know  he  was  watched,  and  grimaced  with 
emotion  at  his  trembling  glass. 

None  of  the  others  returned  to  their  merry- 
making.    They  lighted  their  pipes  and  wan- 
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tiered  about  the  decks,  here  and  there  one 
with  a  little  stagger.  Caldwell  had  relieved 
William  at  the  wheel ;  but  the  ship  was  wildly 
off  her  course,  or  up  in  the  wind,  nearly  in 
irons  aGfain  and  a^ain,  in  the  short  time  he 
grasped  the  spokes.  His  hand  shook,  he 
mumbled  violent  words  as  he  drove  the  helm 
this  way,  then  that,  trying  to  fix  a  shiver  in 
the  weather  leech  of  the  main  royal,  leaving 
topgallant  sail  beneath  full  and  steady  as  ala- 
baster— to  no  purpose.  He  yelled  out,  '  Some 
man  relieve  me,'  and  Shannon  took  the  wheel. 

But  the  ship  ran  away  with  him,  and 
Hankey  found  his  eye  a  little  too  fixed  to  keep 
the  lubber's  point  straight  at  the  mark.  So 
without  references  to  watches  on  deck  or 
watches  below  Harry  was  shouted  for,  and 
the  Dane,  still  ostentatiously  bandaged,  came 
rolling  alono*  the  deck. 

Thus  it  stood  with  the  nine  men  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  All,  saving  Burn,  had 
good  sense   enough  to    know  that   they  had 
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drunk  deep  enough  if  their  lives  and  the 
gold  were  to  be  worth  the  flame  of  the  rope- 
yarns  with  which  some  of  them  lighted  their 
pipes  at  the  galley  fire.  But  Burn  had  a  friend 
to  mourn,  and  Burn  usually  went  for  his  tears 
to  the  bottle.  He  began  to  cry  when  Davenire 
called  down  to  inquire  if  he  wanted  satisfaction 
for  his  friend's  death,  and  some  while  later 
was  seen  to  be  with  his  senses  gone  and  his 
face  down  amongst  the  glasses,  his  arms  spread- 
eagled  most  ludicrously  upon  the  table,  as 
though  he  sought  to  hug  all  the  relics  of  the 
banquet  and  the  drink  to  his  heart. 

The  fact  was,  Trollope,  whose  head  was 
perfectly  cool,  spite  of  his  having  drunk  cham- 
pagne enough  to  drown  a  cat  in,  having  occa- 
sion to  enter  Benson's  cabin,  observed  a  slight 
fall  in  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  He 
surveyed  it  curiously  and  anxiously,  then  re- 
turned on  deck. 

1  Caldwell,'  he  exclaimed,  '  you  have  the 
key?' 
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*  Yes,'  was  the  answer. 

I  Give  it  to  the  Dane.  It  must  go  with  the 
wheel,  man.' 

Caldwell,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  gloomy 
and  muddled  and  vicious,  lurched  over  to 
Harry,  and  pulling  out  the  key  of  the  Starrs' 
cabin,  said,  '  Take  it.' 

'  What  do  I  want  with  that  ?  '  said  the 
Dane,  looking  at  the  key  as  if  it  had  been  the 
revolver  he  had  lately  seen  Mr.  Caldwell  kill 
a  man  with. 

'  Put  it  in  your  pocket,  and  give  it  to  the 
next  person  who  relieves  you,'  growled  Cald- 
well. 

I I  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  keys 
and  dot  like,'  said  Harry,  forgetting  the  purity 
of  his  English  in  his  alarm.  '  Who  was  locked 
up  where  that  key  belongs  ?  Was  he  a  dead 
man  ?  I  don't  like  to  meddle  with  it,'  and  he 
violently  shook  his  bandaged  head. 

'  Take  this  key,  you  blistered  little  fo- 
reigner, before  I  cram  it  into  your  gullet  ! ' 
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shouted  Caldwell,  furious  in  a  moment, 
forcing  the  key  into  the  breast  of  the  Dane's 
shirt. 

'  It  was  unholy  ! '  yelled  Harry.  '  You 
have  no  right  to  make  me  do  it.  What  was 
the  key  to  me  ?  He  was  bloody  for  all  I  know, 
and  I  may  be  hanged  for  murder  as  well  as 
piracy,'  and  whipping  the  key  out  of  his  breast 
he  flung  it,  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror  and  super- 
stition, overboard. 

'  Keep  your  hands  off  him,  Caldwell ;  you'll 
dismast  the  ship,'  roared  Trollope,  rushing 
towards  the  helm. 

4  He  shall  lose  his  ears,'  exclaimed  Caldwell, 
looking  furiously  at  the  Dane.  '  Is  there  a 
pair  of  shears  aboard?  Fetch  'em — who'll 
fetch  'em?' 

4  An  insolent  scoundrel,  so  help  me  ! '  said 
Trollope,  scowling  at  Harry,  but  generally 
addressing  the  four  or  five  men  who  had 
assembled  aft.  '  Yet  being  done,  isn't  it  best 
as  it  is  ?  ' 
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'  So  it  is,'  said  Weston,  '  though  'Any  must 
be  hanged  within  the  next  hour.' 

4  The  key  was  going  to  be  a  trouble,'  said 
Trollope.  1 1  think  you  need  only  stoop  stern- 
wards  at  the  cabin  door  to  send  it  flying.  I 
am  satisfied.  Nevertheless,  I  should  advise 
this  Danish  mule  of  a  man  to  be  careful.'  He 
darted  a  fiery  glance  at  Harry,  then  grasped 
Caldwell  by  the  arm,  and  the  knot  of  men 
moved  some  distance  forward. 

'  There  is  a  slight  drop  in  the  glass,'  said 
Captain  Trollope.  '  Should  this  breeze  freshen 
we  are  carrying  too  much  sail.  Look  at  that 
fellow  below  dead  drunk  upon  the  table  ;  and 
he's  one  of  our  nimblest  hands  aloft.  It  won't 
do  to  lose  any  more  of  ye,  so  precious  as  we 
all  are  in  one  another's  sight,  by  furling  the 
lighter  canvas.' 

1  I'm  game  to  help  stow  anything  you 
please,'  said  Shannon,  with  a  slightly  tipsy 
leer  aloft, 

The  ship  was  at  this  hour  slanting  through 
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the  rolling  seas  a  sunny  poem  of  lustrous 
heights  and  shapely  bends  and  gleaming  metal, 
lovely  as  the  lights  of  that  spacious  firmament 
could  make  her.  Close-hauled  as  she  was, 
the  weather  leeches  of  the  lofty  topmast  sails 
often  half-a-back  to  the  tremulous  weather 
spokes  of  the  uneasy  Dane,  she  was  curving 
a  large  sea  of  foam  off  her  port  bow  to  a 
melody  of  speed  to  which  the  rattle  of  the 
reel  would  have  been  as  castanets  ;  only  that 
these  broken  gentlemen  of  industry  never 
thought  then  to  heave  the  log.  Still  she 
could  bear  what  she  had. 

Shannon's  leer  aloft  had  but  too  forcibly 
expressed  the  general  condition.  The  cool- 
headed  Trollope — one  saw  in  this  how  wisely 
the  fellow  had  been  chosen  captain  of  the 
prodigious  adventure — spoke  no  more  of  the 
weather  nor  of  shortening  sail :  instead,  going 
below  to  Benson's  cabin  he  sought  and  found 
on  a  book-shelf  a  volume  relating  to  these 
Pacific  waters  with  which  he  returned  to  the 
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deck,  and  studied  the  work  alone  right  aft, 
but  his  gaze  was  as  often  upon  the  windward 
sea  as  upon  the  page,  and  once  he  interrupted 
this  mixed  study  of  print  and  ocean  by  re- 
questing Davenire  to  see  Burn  into  his  bunk, 
and  to  start  the  rest  into  getting  the  cabin 
table  cleared. 

After  this  some  of  the  men  grew  wearied 
of  roaming  about  the  decks,  or  of  overhanging 
the  rail  with  their  waterish  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  sea-line,  and  sitting  down  they  fell  asleep, 
one  in  a  chair,  a  couple  lovingly  side  by  side 
against  a  skylight,  a  fourth  flat  on  his  back 
with  a  flag  for  his  pillow.  Peter  Johnson, 
wTho  had  his  senses  in  very  safe  keeping,  came 
out  of  the  galley  with  a  long  cigar,  and  walked 
the  deck  with  Trollope.  William,  forward, 
leaned  against  the  rail  of  the  forecastle, 
watching  affairs  aft ;  sometimes  his  slow  gaze 
sailed  up  the  clouds  of  canvas  to  their  waving 
point,  then  it  would  leisurely  travel  to  the 
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weather  horizon,  and  then  fasten  itself  upon 
the  forms  of  the  sleepers. 

4  They  can't  do  better  than  sleep  it  oft 
whilst  it's  fine,'  said  Trollope.  '  Good  gracious, 
what  a  horrible  snore  that  man  has  ! ' 

They  stopped  opposite  the  huge  form  of 
Davenire,  who  rested  with  his  back  against 
the  companion.  His  head  had  fallen  on  his 
shoulder,  his  hat  was  off,  his  mouth  was  open, 
his  hands  lay  lifeless  upon  the  deck,  knuckles 
down. 

6  We  may  want  to  shorten  sail  before  dusk 
comes,'  continued  Trollope,  as  they  passed  on. 

8  What  says  the  glass  ?  '  asked  Johnson. 

'  A  fall,'  answered  Trollope. 

*  There  seems  no  weather  in  this  sky,'  said 
Johnson,  first  looking  up  and  then  searchingly 
around  the  horizon.  '  A  bell's  mouth  isn't  a 
cleaner  edge  than  that  circle.  How  far  off 
d'e  make  this  island  ? ' 

8  At  noon,  seven  hundred  miles,  about. 
But  it's  blowing  nearly  dead   on  end  for  us 
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now.  I  shall  hold  on  through  the  night  on 
this  tack  as  we  want  southing.  If  the  wind 
shifts,  so  much  the  better.' 

A  sailor  would  have  laughed  to  hear  that 
tall,  military-looking  moustachio'd  gentleman 
spouting  the  sea-tongue  as  glibly  as  any 
youngster  fresh  from  a  first  voyage. 

6  I'm  rather  bothered  by  these  reefs,'  he 
went  on,  stopping  abreast  of  the  after  skylight 
to  pick  up  the  volume  he  had  brought  from 
Benson's  cabin.  '  They're  represented  here  as 
right  in  the  road  of  the  island,  approaching  it 
from  the  north.'  He  put  his  finger  on  a 
tracing  upon  thin  yellow  paper.  '  See  here 
what  the  compiler  of  this  volume  says.  "  The 
Proundfoot  Bank  : — These  shoals,  lying  north 
of  Halloran  Island,  latitude  35°  3'  south, 
longitude  160°  17'  west,  form  part  of  a  large 
number  of  dangerous  islands  which  have  at 
different  times  been  reported  on  what  has 
been  called  the  volcanic  region  of  the  South 
Pacific.     Lieutenant  Jones  obtained  enormous 
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depths  in  their  vicinity.  Captain  Wilkes  is 
reported  to  have  carefully  sought  for  them." 
The  fact  is/  said  Trollope,  keeping  his  finger 
upon  the  chart  in  the  book,  ■  they  are  what 
the  Yankees  would  call  sorter  doubtful,  hence 
I  am  for  plenty  of  southing  and  westing,  so  as 
to  make  the  island  from  the  southward.' 

'  You  are  perfectly  right/  said  Johnson, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  little 
chart.  '  I  suppose  Saunders  knows  these 
waters  ? ' 

'Don't  see  how  a  man  can  know  them 
better  than  the  charts  will  allow,'  answered 
Trollope,  closing  the  book  and  placing  it  upon 
the  skylight.  '  That  brigantine  is  the  one 
element  of  uncertainty  in  this  business.  I 
confess  if  she  is  not  at  the  island  on  our 
arrival  I  shall  be  at  a  loss.' 

1  What's  her  name  again  ?  '  said  Johnson. 

«  The  RivaV 

1  Let  me  see/  said  Johnson,  clasping  his 
hands  behind  him  whilst  he  leisurely  marched 
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beside  Trollope,  '  Captain  Saunders,  a  mate, 
and  three  men.' 

'  No :  we  cut  out  the  mate  that  night 
when  Caldwell  came  in  and  said  he  couldn't 
get  the  advance  out  of  Jacobs.  D'e  remember 
Jacobs  following,  and  the  shindy  of  tongues 
that  then  happened  ? '  Trollope  continued 
laughing  quietly  with  much  enjoyment  of  his 
memory.  '  I  see  that  rat  Mo'  pointing  with 
his  yellow  forefinger,  and  dull,  filbert-loner 
nail  black  to  the  quick,  at  Dike,  and  swearino- 
he  had  a  hanging  face,  and  he  wouldn't  trust 
him.  And  I  see  Dike's  sweet  look  whilst  he 
steps  up  to  the  little  Jew,  and  putting  his 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  squeezes  the  beggar 
down  on  to  his  knees  before  him.'  .  .  . 

'  Well,  Saunders  is  Jacobs's  creature,'  said 
Johnson.  '  If  the  RivaTs  not  at  the  island 
it'll  be  a  bad  look-out  for  Mo'.' 

1  There'll  be  nothing  for  it,'  said  Trollope, 
'  but  to  keep  dodging  off  and  on  till  the 
brigantine  heaves  in  sight,  though  we  should 
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have  to  bother  with  this  ship  for  a  month. 
We  must  have  the  brigantine :  failing  her 
there's  the  longboat,  it's  true.  But  how  do  you 
fancy  the  idea  of  nine  of  us  adrift  in  that  boat 
yonder  with  near  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  gold  in  the  midst  of  us  ? ' 

'  Eleven,'  says  Johnson. 

1  Who  are  the  other  two  ? ' 

'  Harry  there,  and  that  chap  on  the  fore- 
castle.' 

8  Oh,  they  shall  carry  the  ship  home,'  said 
Trollope.  c  Nine  of  us,  Peter.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  nuggets 
in  the  midst  of  us.  Would  that  longboat 
swim  with  it  all,  and  stores  and  drink  for  a 
run  to — where  ?  No  !  It  must  be  the  brigan- 
tine or  this :  if  she's  not  at  the  island  we'll 
give  her  time  to  find  her  way  there.  Then, 
should  she  still  fail  us,  we  must  land  stores 
and  comforts,  plenty  of  materials  for  an  un- 
discoverable  island  home ;  some  of  us  must 
stay  to  sentinel  the  booty,  and  some  will  go 
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away  in  the  longboat  to  find  a  vessel  in  the 
place  of  the  Rival.' 

Mr.  Johnson  began  to  whistle.  He 
whistled  continuously  some  old  waltz  tune, 
keeping  time  to  it  by  shakes  of  the  head, 
which  grew  more  and  more  emphatic  as  he 
realised  the  situation  painted  by  Trollope : 
the  whistle  then  died  on  his  lips,  and  the  two 
men  talked  of  Masters. 

By  six  o'clock  all  the  sleepers  except  Mr. 
Burn  awakened,  and  they  found  themselves 
exceedingly  refreshed.  There  was  promise  of 
a  lifeless  sunset.  The  sky  rose  pale  to  the 
mastheads.  The  gold  of  the  sun  was  faint, 
and  the  light  he  made  misty.  The  breeze 
had  slackened,  but  still  held  the  barque  on  a 
taut  bowline.  The  falls  of  water  alongside 
had  a  greasy  note,  sure  sign  of  a  spell  of 
quiet. 

Trollope  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
He  went  below,  and  again  looked  at  the  baro- 
meter,   and    found    no    further    fall.       The 
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fellows,  saving  Burn,  were  upon  the  poop. 
The  starboard  watch  had  come  round,  and 
Mr.  Hankey  had  relieved  William  at  the 
wheel. 

'The  glass  is  no  liar,'  said  Captain 
Trollope  to  Davenire,  and  one  or  two  others 
who  stood  near,  whilst  he  looked  up  at  the 
canvas  soaring  in  sheets  of  light  sallow  into 
the  yellow  sky.  '  We'll  ease  her  of  her  small 
sails  and  that  big  main  course  before  it  comes 
on  dark.     What  d'ye  say  ?  ' 

They  answered  by  going  to  work.  They 
clewed  up  the  royals  and  foretopgallant  sail, 
and  took  in  some  staysails,  the  gaff- topsail, 
and  the  flying  jib.  William  and  Harry  furled 
the  canvas  of  the  fore :  Weston  and  Hankey 
made  a  very  good  figure  at  the  main  ;  seven 
men  then  got  upon  the  main  yard  and  rolled 
up  the  big  sail,  coaxing  with  a  pleasant 
chorus  the  central  cloths  into  a  frigate-like 
bunt  which  Davenire,  huge  in  the  slings, 
slapped  with  admiration. 
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This  unusual  labour  of  going  aloft,  of 
tossing  upon  foot-ropes,  and  lifting  the  dead- 
weight of  canvas  had  extinguished  in  the 
gentlemen  one  and  all  the  last  lingering  in- 
spiration of  champagne.  They  were  now 
perfectly  sober,  quite  sensible,  disposed  to  be 
thoughtful. 

'  Is  Masters  dead,  Trollope  ?  '  said  Caldwell, 
speaking  in  a  low  thick  voice,  and  looking 
unusually  sullen  and  gloomy  whilst  the 
motion  of  his  dark  eyes  showed  inward  dis- 
quiet. 

Trollope  stared  a  moment  and  said,  '  Yes.' 

1  Go  below  and  make  sure,  will  you  ?  1 
couldn't  look  at  him,'  said  Caldwell. 

'  What's  the  good  of  putting  me  on  such 
errands  ? '  said  Trollope  irritably. 

'  If  he's  dead  lie  must  go  overboard,'  said 
Caldwell  fiercely.  '  Why  are  we  keeping 
him  ?  That  sort  of  dead  blood  rots  through 
a  ship  :  it  holes  her  bottom  and  you'd  call  it 
rats.' 

VOL.  III.  e 
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'He  shall  go  overboard  at  dark,'  said 
Trollope. 

'  Is  he  dead  ? '  repeated  Caldwell,  endea- 
vouring to  subdue  without  success  the  growl 
in  his  voice. 

'  Shannon,'  called  Trollope.  Mr.  Shannon, 
yellow  in  the  sinking  sunshine,  arrived.  '  Go 
below  and  see  if  Masters  is  dead,'  said 
Trollope.  *  Caldwell's  in  doubt,  and  anxious 
about  him.' 

'You  killed  him.  Why  don't  you  go 
yourself? '  exclaimed  Shannon,  the  faint  smile 
with  which  he  had  approached  vanishing. 

'  Don't  say  I  killed  him,'  snarled  Caldwell, 
'  I  shot  him  in  self-defence.' 

'  So  you  did,'  said  Trollope.  '  Oblige  me, 
Shannon,  and  go  below.' 

He  went  with  a  face  of  aversion  :  the  ex- 
pression in  his  damp  pale  blue  protruding 
eyes  made  him  look  sick.  Whilst  he  was 
absent  the  sun  set ;  his  going  this  evening 
had  something  of  a  strange  weird  hurry  about 
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it.  There  was  no  solemn  and  majestic  with- 
drawal of  the  trailing  skirts  of  red  splendour. 
A  thin,  moist,  yellow  effulgence,  like  coloured 
steam,  filled  the  western  sky  and  went 
quickly.  A  calm  then  seemed  to  roll  out  of 
the  west  over  the  brows  of  the  swell,  polishing 
them ;  the  topsails  aloft  gasped  and  beat,  as 
though,  being  alive,  they  suffocated  in  the 
sudden  stagnation. 

4  It  was  more  like  an  eclipse  than  a  sun- 
set,' said  Davenire. 

'It  will  be  a  black  night,'  exclaimed 
Trollope.  '  Look  how  the  bend  of  the  sky 
approaches,  and  d'e  see  those  scale-like  clouds 
up  there  ? '  he  added,  pointing  up  where  a 
little  before  it  was  all  faint  blue. 

'He  is  stone  dead,'  said  Shannon  coldly, 
stepping  out  of  the  companion  way.  '  It  may 
comfort  ye,  Caldwell,'  he  exclaimed  to  that 
gentleman  who  was  leaning  over  the  rail,  '  to 
know  that  he  sleeps  in  beauty.     All  the  sins 
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of  his  life  have  gone  out  of  his  face,  and  he's 
the  innocent  son  of  a  good  mother.' 

1  We  must  bury  him,'  said  Caldwell,  who 
had  turned  quickly  on  hearing  Shannon. 

'  At  dark,'  exclaimed  Trollope  with  deter- 
mination. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  that,  how 
ever.  By  eight  o'clock  it  was  a  dead  calm 
and  black  as  thunder  with  fog.  The  ocean 
was  full  of  fire,  and  close  alongside  the  mystic 
lights  rose  and  swayed,  dissolved,  fluctuated, 
sheeting  out  again  in  flashes  brilliant  as  dis- 
tant lightning  ;  these  fires  played  in  a  hundred 
shapes.  You  saw  them  through  the  steam  of 
the  fog,  and  the  silence  in  that  brooding 
blackness  made  them  wonderful  and  awful. 

The  sheen  of  the  skylights  hung  in  the 
thickness  in  a  faint  silver,  the  binnacle  was  a 
crown  of  light,  and  down  upon  the  quarter- 
deck the  light  streamed  in  lines  through  the 
windows  in  the  cuddy  front.  The  deep 
frloom,  the    occasional   long-drawn  yearning 
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sob  of  water  alongside,  the  sometimes  strange 
cry  falling  from  the  invisible  heights  where 
the  fanning  canvas  strained  the  sheaves  or 
jarred  a  parrel,  the  sense  of  isolation,  of 
infinite  remoteness,  of  the  ship's  littleness  as 
a  speck  in  that  black  void  boundless  as 
the  imagination  chose  to  make  it,  filled  the 
gentlemen  with  sensations  of  superstition. 
They  were  all  agreed  that  Masters's  body 
ought  to  be  sunk  at  once ;  so  Cavendish, 
Hankey,  and  Weston  went  to  work  to  bury 
it.  Softly  entering  the  berth  he  lay  in,  they 
pulled  the  blanket  from  his  face  :  he  looked 
like  some  fancy  of  manly  beauty  in  marble. 
It  was  true  that  death  had  smoothed  the  sin 
out  of  his  face.  The  light  of  the  next  world 
was  on  it,  and  he  looked  to  be  smiling  at 
some  finer  sight  than  tongue  could  utter. 

The  three  stitched  the  poor  fellow  up 
hastily,  and  did  not  omit  to  attach  a  heavy 
weight  of  iron  to  his  feet.  This  done  they 
bore  the  dismal  burden  on  deck. 
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Caldwell  stood  near  the  main-hatch,  never 
imagining  they  would  be  so  quick.  When  he 
saw  them  coming  into  the  square  of  light  in  the 
cabin  door,  he  uttered  a  low  yell  of  surprise, 
and  hastily  walked  away  on  to  the  poop, 
muttering  curses  as  he  glanced  behind  him. 

'  Overboard  with  it,'  said  Trollope,  who 
was  standing  in  the  gangway,  '  but  decently, 
boys.     He  was  one  of  us.' 

They  put  him  over  feet  first  and  let  him 
go.  The  body  dropped  with  a  soft  splash  and 
vanished  in  a  vivid  flash  of  sea-fire  whose 
track  those  who  watched  thought  themselves 
able  to  follow  to  a  depth  of  fathoms. 

'It's  shuddering  work,'  said  Hankey. 
'  It's  gone  beastly  cold,  han't  it  ?  ' 

He  entered  the  cuddy  and  mixed  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water  which  he  drank.  The 
time  passed  slowly.  Some  of  the  men  sat 
down  to  cards,  but  they  could  not  play. 
They  lighted  pipes  and  cigars  and  went  on 
deck  and  mooned  about  the  poop  conversing 
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in  tones  subdued  by  the  black  silence  that  was 
all  about  them.  They  could  not  somehow  on 
this  first  night  of  piratic  possession  settle 
themselves  down  into  true  sea  routine.  From 
time  to  time  the  figure  of  one  or  another  might 
have  been  seen  in  a  posture  of  drinking  at  the 
cuddy  table  ;  Davenire  was  one  of  these  when, 
something  after  nine,  Weston  came  below  for 
a  draught. 

4  Mark,'  says  Weston,  '  I've  been  thinking 
over  that  key  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  sup- 
pose a  fire — any  sudden  trouble  :  should  we 
be  able  to  force  that  door  as  quickly  as 
Trollope  fancies  ? ' 

;  Let's  try  an  experiment,'  said  Davenire. 

He  locked  the  door  of  the  cabin  in  which 
Mrs.  Peacock  had  slept,  and  then,  putting  his 
foot  and  shoulder  against  it,  strained. 

6  Shall  I  help  ?  '  said  Weston. 

1  I  can  manage  it,'  answered  Davenire  in  a 
voice  of  suffocation,  and  at  the  instant  of  his 
speech    the   door   driven   by   his    irresistible 
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muscle  and  weight  of  'beef,'  as  sailors  say, 
flew  open.  This  satisfied  the  two  men.  They 
returned  to  the  table,  and  whilst  they  drank 
a  tumbler  of  cold  grog  apiece  they  talked 
cheerfully  of  their  prospects. 

On  deck  the  silence  of  the  fog-blackened 
sea  was  soul-subduing.  It  forced  the  men  to 
speak  in  low  voices.  A  cough  startled,  a 
laugh  would  wake  an  echo  in  the  invisible 
heights.  Old  splicers,  old  spouters,  hearts 
whose  backs  have  been  curved  to  the  shape 
of  shells  by  years  of  leaning  over  yards  and 
kneeling  upon  decks,  would  have  made 
nothing  of  such  a  night  as  this.  They  would 
have  found  nothing  to  awe  them  in  it.  They 
would  have  seen  nothing  terrifying  in  the  soft 
green  sheets  of  fire  which  ran  in  folds  from 
the  ship's  side  every  time  she  leaned,  lighting 
up  the  fog,  as  fire  lights  up  its  smoke.  But 
our  nine  friends  were  not  Jacks  in  a  profes- 
sional sense.  They  were  educated  men,  they 
were  gentlemen  born  and  bred.     Two  or  three 
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of  them  claimed  to  be,  did  afterwards  prove 
to  be,  '  highly  connected.'  They  were  men  of 
sensibilities,  of  taste,  cultivation.  Some  were 
very  well  read.  They  were  just  the  sort  of 
people  to  be  moved  by  this  vision  of  wonder- 
ful hushed  blackness  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  hung,  floating  on  fire. 

1  Where's  William  ?  '  said  Trollop e,  who  sat 
upon  the  foremast  skylight,  smoking  his  pipe. 

Shannon  roared  out  the  name.  The  man 
answered,  and  came  aft. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  this  weather  ? '  said 
Trollope. 

'  Why,'  answered  the  man  slowly,  '  I  can't 
say  that  I've  been  a-thinking  of  it  at  all.' 

1  Is  there  wind  in  it  ?  ' 

The  man,  standing  in  the  cuddy  sheen, 
turned  his  head  about  with  a  leisurelv  motion, 
as  though  seeking  for  the  wind. 

*  There's  no  look  of  wind,'  said  he,  '  but  I 
don't  say  this  muck  ain't  going  to  draw  up 
presently  and  fall  down  again  in  water.' 
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'Would  you  advise  that  the  ship  should 
be  left  to  lie  under  such  canvas  as  she  now 
has  ? ' 

6  See  your  tawps'l  halliards  clear,  and 
there'll  be  nothen  to  hurt,'  answered  William. 

Just  then  a  sort  of  howl  came  from  a 
figure  that  stood  solitary  at  the  rail  on  the 
port  side  looking  into  the  sea.  Trollope 
started  up.  A  second  cry  of  deepest  horror 
broke  from  the  man.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Caldwell. 

'  It  was  your  own  doing.  S'elp  me  God, 
I  neither  sought  it  nor  wanted  it !  I  never 
would  have  laid  a  hand  upon  the  girl  either/ 
Here  he  broke  off  as  though  realising  that  he 
was  raving,  and  then  fell  to  shouting  in  a 
hollow  voice,  '  I  say,  look  here,  some  of  you 
fellows,  isn't  such  a  sight  enough  to  wrench 
the  brains  out  of  any  man's  skull  ?  Why  the 
blazes  couldn't  the  weight  and  winding-sheet 
have  been  properly  secured  ? ' 

By  this  time  Trollope,  Shannon,  Davenire, 
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William — Harry  was  at  the  wheel — all  in 
short,  who  had  heard  the  man's  voice,  had 
gathered  at  the  rail  and  were  looking  over. 
What  was  there  to  see  ? 

The  body  of  a  man  floating  restfully  on 
his  back  right  under  the  very  spot  Mr.  Caldwell 
overhung  ;  the  lambent  fires  flamed  about  him, 
and  distinctly  expressed  his  shape.  They 
scarcely  wanted  light  to  determine  his  features 
by  to  know  that  he  was  Masters.  The  clumsy 
granny-knot  had  slipped,  the  soaked  sheet 
had  bellied  with  water  to  the  plunge,  and  the 
body  of  the  dead  man  had  risen  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  spot  where  they  had  dropped  him. 
Any  one  could  have  found  the  sight  awful 
though  the  body  had  been  a  stranger's,  some 
floating  sailor.  The  ship  sat  motionless,  save 
for  the  light  heel  of  her  by  the  swell.  The 
body  of  Masters  lay  as  though  painted,  and 
the  man  seemed  to  have  been  given  up  by  the 
sea  as  if  he  had  been  made  quick  again  by  the 
call  of  God.     The  lights  that   revealed   him 
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were  the  most  mysterious  that  nature  kindles. 
The  blackness  and  the  silence  were  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  men  found  the  spectacle 
terrific. 

'  You  devils  told  me  he  was  dead,'  said 
Caldwell,  staring  at  the  body,  and  tilting  his 
hat  back,  and  running  the  length  of  his  wrist 
and  knuckles  over  his  forehead.  c  I'd  never 
have  asked  you  to  bury  him,  if  I'd  known  he 
meant  to  come  back.' 

'  Don't  talk  like  a  fool,'  said  Trollope,  with 
a  voice  that  clearly  denoted  the  horror  that 
chilled  his  own  hardy  spirit.  '  You  know,  as 
all  know,  that  the  weight  slipped,  and  the  leap 
of  the  body  plunged  it  out  of  its  sheet.  Why 
should  it  be  there  if  that's  not  the  reason  ? ' 

'Who  buried  him?'  cried  Caldwell. 
'  Ycu  were  one  of  'em,  Hankey,'  he  roared. 
'  Fire  your  cobbler's  fingers  !  Get  me  a  boat- 
hook,  some  one.' 

'  What  for  ?  '  shouted  Hankey.  '  He's  off 
his  head.' 
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4  I'll  have  you  shove  that  body  clear  of  my 
sight,'  cried  Caldwell.  'You're  responsible 
for  its  being  there.  Jump  into  the  chains  and 
thrust  it  clear — drive  it  hard.  It'll  swim  into 
the  blackness  out  of  this  hellish  glare  upon 
the  water.' 

t  I'll  see  you  hung  first ! '  said  Hankey, 
and  he  went  and  sat  down  upon  a  sky- 
light. 

'  I  say,  Weston — you,  Cavendish  ! '  shouted 
Caldwell  in  the  voice  of  a  man  whom  madness 
is  mastering,  '  you  helped  to  bury  him.  This 
is  owing  to  your  clumsiness,  you  know.  Why 
did  you  so  contrive  it  that  he  should  come  up 
just  here,  exactly  under  where  I  now  stand?  ' 
And  then  he  groaned  out, '  Get  rid  of  it  some 
one  for  me,  get  rid  of  it  some  one.' 

1  He'll  take  to  drink  after  this,'  whispered 
Johnson  to  Cavendish,  '  and  then  there'll  be 
one  less.' 

1  His  brains  seem  all  abroad,'  answered  the 
other. 
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'  It's  a  beastly  thing  to  lie  alongside  of  a 
ship  all  night,'  said  Davenire  to  Trollope  with 
a  sick  shiver  running  through  his  powerful 
frame. 

'  You  know,'  Caldwell  began  in  a  raving 
way,  flourishing  his  clenched  fist,  '  this  was 
contrived.  It's  a  measly  practical  joke.  Will 
nobody  shove  him  clear  ?  ' 

1  Why  don't  you  shove  him  clear  yourself?  ' 
said  Johnson. 

4  There'll  be  no  shoving  of  him  off  as  you 
gents  call  it,'  exclaimed  William,  who  lay  com- 
fortably over  the  rail,  the  only  cool  head  of 
them  all,  surveying  the  body.  '  He  ain't  a  raft. 
You  give  him  a  shove  :  he'd  just  float  out  of 
your  reach  and  then  lie  still  and  look  up  as 
now,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  arter- 
wards?  Tain't  a  job  for  the  longboat 
surely  ? ' 

4  Fetch  me  a  handspike,'  cried  Caldwell  to 
the  man.  '  Quick  now !  You  know  where 
those  things  are  kept.' 
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The  sailor  in  silence  rolled  away  into  the 
foggy  blackness  forward. 

All  this  while  the  water  lightning  was 
sheeting  plentifully,  the  body  floated  distinct 
in  the  undulating  and  fluctuating  motions  of 
this  ghastly  effulgence  :  the  breathlessness  of 
the  calm  was  a  wonder  as  the  position  of  the 
corpse  showed.  It  rested  alongside,  just 
under  where  Caldwell  had  been  flourishing 
and  shouting,  in  the  same  place  it  had  made 
its  tremendous  appearance  in  ;  only  a  practised 
eye  might  have  suspected  either  in  keel  or 
corpse  a  subtle  imperceptible  sneaking  motion 
that  must  be  good  for  Mr.  Caldwell's  nerves 
presently  if  he  would  exercise  some  patience. 

Not  he !  Whether  it  was  drink  or  the 
state  of  his  health,  or  some  defect  of  reason 
now  suddenly  developed  through  the  violent 
shock  to  his  whole  frame  of  sensibilities,  he 
continued  to  shout  at  the  floating  figure  and 

o       o 

at  the  people  about  him  with  the  delirium  of 
sickness.     One  after  another  the  men  drew 
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away,  and  walked  the  decks  in  couples, 
shocked  by  the  sight  alongside,  disgusted  by 
Mr.  Caldwell's  lunatic  language.  Assuredly 
he  was  no  favourite.  Had  he  chosen  to  cast 
himself  into  the  sea,  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  hand  amongst  those  broken  gentlemen, 
his  very  good  friends  and  brother  scoundrels, 
would  have  gone  to  the  trouble  to  lift  a  coil 
off  a  pin  to  throw  into  the  water  after  him. 

William  came  aft  with  a  capstan  bar.  It 
was  so  black  that  the  man  had  to  stand  close 
to  be  discerned. 

'  Is  this  what  ye  want  ?  '  said  he. 

'  Yes,'  cried  Caldwell  with  a  curse,  snatch- 
ing it  out  of  the  seaman's  hand.  'Why 
didn't  you  bring  it  sooner  ?  ' 

William  was  just  able  to  make  out  that 
the  ruffian  who  was  clearly  off  his  head  at 
this  time  had  lifted  the  heavy  bar  of  timber 
and  was  poising  it.  With  a  skip  and  a  yell 
that  seaman  of  slow  motions  fled.  Never  in 
all  his  going  a-fishing  had  William  gained  the 
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forecastle  of  a  ship  from  the  poop  in  fewer 
and  swifter  leaps. 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  Caldwell, 
shouting  senseless  unspeakable  phrases  at  the 
corpse  as  though  it  lived  and  heard,  sprang 
on  to  the  rail  and  dropped  into  the  mizzen- 
chains.  The  men  came  in  a  rush  to  the  side 
to  see  what  he  would  do.  He  stood  close  to 
the  sea,  and  its  marvellous  lights  touched 
him,  and  they  could  faintly  distinguish  him  in 
the  smoke  of  the  fog.  But  the  corpse  was  the 
clearer  revelation  because  of  the  bed  of  burn- 
ing lights  it  slept  on. 

The  half-crazed  man  thrust  at  the  body  ; 
the  handspike  was  too  short,  its  weight  too 
great  even  for  his  grip,  maddened  as  it  was 
by  passions  into  the  grasp  of  a  giant.  Lifting 
it  clear  of  the  rigging,  he  took  aim  and 
darted  the  beam  at  the  body :  it  struck  it 
full  in  the  chest,  and  the  corpse  turned  over 
and  disappeared. 

Then  up  came  Caldwell  shouting,  '  Where 

vol.  in.  F 
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are  those  hogs  of  undertakers?  Do  they 
want  a  lesson  in  funerals  ? '  He  laughed 
horribly,  and  rushed  to  the  rail  to  take 
another  look.  c  Gone  ! '  he  roared, '  and  there 
was  no  one  to  do  it  but  me.  Here,  one  of 
you — fetch  me — fetch  me ' 

Trollope  sprang  to  the  man,  saw  him  spin 
round  and  sink  speechless  on  to  the  deck. 

'  Can  this  be  another  case  of  Benson  ? ' 
said  he  coolly  to  Davenire.  c  If  so,  he  shall  be 
well  shotted.  But  let's  get  him  below  and 
drain  some  brandy  into  him  anyhow.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   NAME   OF   THE   ISLAND 

The  surveying  brig  Wellesley  on  a  certain 
afternoon  at  seven  o'clock  was  on  the  port 
tack,  moving  bodily  to  leeward  on  a  taut 
bowline.  The  air  was  very  light ;  the  sea  ran 
in  wrinkles.  The  brig  made  no  wake,  but  if 
you  looked  over  the  side  you  saw  the  water 
there  polished  by  her  corpulent  bilge. 

Commander  Boldock  stepped  out  of  the 
companion  hatch  and  looked  around  him. 
Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Matthews  paced  side  by 
side  the  very  short  scope  of  quarter-deck.  A 
number  of  seamen  filled  the  round  bows  about 
the  windlass  ends.  Any  one  glancing  through 
the  flat  skylight  would  have  observed  Miss 
Mansel  at  the  little  table  reading. 

F     2 
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'There  is  no  further  fall  in  the  mercury/ 
said  the  commander,  touching  his  cap  in 
response  to  that  quarter-deck  civility  or  duty 
in  the  others.  'What  d'ye  think  it's  going 
to  be,  Mr.  Matthews?'  said  he  in  a  voice 
whose  deep  complaining  notes  were  now 
familiar  to  the  mate  of  the  Queen. 

'  The  sky  grows  a  bit  shrouded,  sir/ 
answered  Mr.  Matthews,  looking  straight 
aloft,  as  a  boy  balances  a  pole  on  his  nose. 

'  And  I  observe  that  the  horizon  don't 
look  so  far  off,'  said  Mr.  Hardy,  leering  at  the 
ocean. 

8  The  barometer  is  like  a  woman's  temper/ 
said  Boldock,  beginning  to  smile  and  broad- 
ening his  smile  as  he  continued  ;  '  whether  it 
rises  or  whether  it  falls,  though  you  can't 
guess  what's  going  to  happen,  you're  bound 
to  know  that  something's  coming  along.' 

'  True,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Hardy  with  cheerful 
alacrity. 

'You   were   speaking   of  that   gold,  Mr. 
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Matthews,'  said  the  commander.  '  How  was  it 
stowed  ?  ' 

Mr.  Matthews  explained. 

'  Will  the  scoundrels  be  able  to  find  it  ? ' 

'  They'd  come  at  it,  sir,  if  they  had  to  pick 
out  the  wool  fleece  by  fleece.' 

c  A  little  abaft  the  main  hatch  ! — a  strange 
place.  I  should  have  built  a  safe  in  the 
lazarette,'  said  Boldock. 

'  It  was  done  by  orders  of  the  consigners 
of  the  gold  and  dust,'  said  Mr.  Matthews.  '  I 
believe  they  are  thirteen  in  number ;  I  heard 
so  in  Sydney.' 

6  A  good  number,'  said  Mr.  Hardy  dryly. 

8  One's  a  middle-aged  man,  who  has  been 
a  tea-captain.  He  was  up  at  the  diggings 
and  coaxed  ore  enough  out  of  the  soil  to  set 
up  forty  merchant  masters  for  life  with  a 
coach  and  pair  apiece  and  a  footman  behind 
their  chairs  at  dinner.  He  designed  the 
compartment  for  the  gold,  named  the  place, 
insisted  upon  that    place,  had  unreasonable 
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arguments  with  old  Captain  Benson,  who  was 
for  stowing  the  gold  in  his  own  private 
cabin.' 

■  What ! '  cried  the  commander, '  that  some 
sailor  should  be  tempted  aft  with  a  jack-knife 
to  cut  his  throat !  Think  of  trying  to  sleep 
with  nigh  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
gold  under  your  bed.  I  had  thought  better 
of  Benson's  judgment.' 

'  That  sea-captain,  whose  name  I  recollect 
is  Bummell,  is  pretty  nearly  a  crank  as  it  is,' 
said  Mr.  Matthews.  '  The  find  so  elevated  his 
wits  that  they  passed  out  of  his  head.' 

'  Lifting  his  hair  as  they  went,  no  doubt,' 
said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  laugh  and  a  leer. 

'  At  the  present  moment,'  continued  Mr. 
Matthews,  '  he  thinks  himself  a  prodigiously 
rich  man.  The  news'll  take  long  in  fetching 
him,  and  mark  me,  gentlemen,  Bummell,  on 
the  mere  merits  of  the  first  report,  will  go 
raving  mad.' 

c  I  suppose,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Hardy,  addressing 
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Mr.  Matthews,  'that  nothing  was  known 
amongst  the  passengers  of  those  ten  gentlemen 
who  have  run  away  with  your  ship  ? ' 

1 Nothing  that  ever  I  got  to  hear,'  answered 
the  mate  of  the  Queen.  'The  fact  is  they 
composed  nearly  all  the  passengers.  The  rest 
were  ladies  and  one  or  two  gentlemen ;  one 
Dent,  a  colonial  merchant,  a  bit  of  a  fool ; 
one  Storr,  an  auctioneer,  going  home  after  a 
brief  career  of  bad  bargains — so  he  told  me.' 

' 1  believe,'  said  the  commander,  expanding 
his  chest,  and  speaking  in  his  deepest  and 
most  remonstrating  voice,  '  that  I  can  tell  you 
pretty  accurately  who  those  ten  gentlemen 
are.  First  and  foremost,  you  are  to  take  it 
that  they  are  a  company  of  scoundrels, 
capitalised  by  a  syndicate  of  scoundrels,  be- 
cause if  they  are  the  men  I  guess  them  to  be, 
they  won't  have  had  money  enough  to  buy 
their  passage.  The  gold-find  has  crowded 
the  country  with  crews  of  desperate  men  from 
England,  from  California,  from    the   islands, 
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from  ships'  forecastles,  and  from  ships'  cabins. 
You'll  find  that  these  men,  being  gentlemen 
by  birth  and  speech  as  Mr.  Matthews  informs 
us,  are  fellows  who  have  been  on  a  cruise 
after  fortune  for  a  good  many  years.  I  have 
met  several  such  people  in  Sydney  and  in 
other  places  in  the  colony.  They  had  acted 
in  stage-plays,  they  had  gone  a-sailoring,  they 
had  tried  their  hands  at  cards,  billiards — but 
what  does  it  matter  what  they  did?  They 
ended  as  blackguards  and  ruffians  stiff  with 
drink.  Yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  even  in 
their  hiccoughs  you  heard  their  quality. 
These  robbers  of  the  Queen  met  one  another 
at  the  diggings  and  other  places,  heard  of 
this  magnificent  consignment  of  gold,  got  a 
crew  of  ten  of  themselves  together,  and  found 
people  who  had  doubtless  been  convicts  to 
advance  the  necessary  funds  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  but  what  they  are  I  am  blessed  if 
I  can  imagine  ! ' 

Whilst   they  thus  conversed  it  darkened 
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around,  and  a  scale-like  layer  of  clouds  shaded 
the  dimness  that  had  gathered  over  the  mast- 
heads. The  brig  was  heading  off  to  the 
southward  and  westward,  that  is,  she  should 
have  been  heading  off  had  she  been  making 
any  way  but  lee-way  through  the  water.  But 
when  it  darkened  and  thickened  the  wind  sank 
out  in  a  gasp  of  air  in  the  topsails,  the  water 
flowed  in  oil  and  began  to  shine  richly  and 
wonderfully  with  fire.  The  brig  now  lay 
sleeping  in  a  marvellous  silence  that  was  full 
of  mystic  light. 

Commander  Boldock  and  Mr.  Matthews 
had  left  the  deck  before  the  water  brightened 
and  the  sky  blackened,  and  were  sitting  at 
supper  with  Miss  Mansel,  when  Mr.  Hardy 
came  halfway  down  the  steps  to  report  that 
a  dense  fog  had  settled  upon  the  sea. 

'  Well,  sir,'  says  the  commander,  turning 
his  immense,  red,  kindly  face  round  upon  his 
mate,  ■  supposing  you  ease  her  of  her  royals 
and  flying  jib,  and  roll  up  your  mainsail.     If 
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you  don't  like  the  look  of  this  fog,  you  might 
ease  her  of  the  fore-topgallantsail.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  answered  the  mate ;  '  it's  a 
grease  calm,  and  the  water  is  like  a  bowl  of 
snapdragon.' 

The  commander  smiled  at  Miss  Mansel, 
who  inquired  what  Mr.  Hardy  meant. 

'  He  means  that  there's  plenty  of  phos- 
phoric light  in  the  sea,'  answered  the  com- 
mander, with  a  glance  at  a  cabin  window,  as 
if  he  thought  to  catch  there  a  sight  of  the 
brightness. 

'  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful,'  said 
Miss  Mansel,  '  than  the  fires  of  the  sea.' 

She  spoke  with  listlessness,  and  was  by  no 
means  yet  recovered.  She  was  still  very  pale, 
and  when  thoughtful  an  expression  of  fear, 
faint  indeed,  yet  determinable,  haunted  the 
lines  of  her  mouth  and  the  light  of  her  eyes. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  she  looked  amazingly  well 
for  one  who  not  many  hours  before  had  been 
throttled,  gagged,  and  left  to  float  upon  the 
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sea  in  a  swoon.  Her  white  throat  bore  cer- 
tain dark  marks,  which  were  probably  the 
impression  of  Mr.  Caldwell's  fingers.  She 
looked  a  very  comfortable  figure  of  a  fine 
young  woman  in  her  dressing-gown  :  the  white 
cap  was  off  her  head,  her  hair  was  now 
thoroughly  dried,  and  rose  thick  upon  her 
pretty  head  under  the  light  of  the  little  sway- 
ing lamp.  The  eyes  in  Commander  Boldock's 
toasted  face  often  rolled,  upon  her,  and  Mr. 
Matthews,  sitting  opposite,  viewed  her  with 
the  kindness  of  an  old  friend. 

The  table,  though  furnished  with  the 
homeliest  of  sea-suppers,  presented,  neverthe- 
less, a  hospitable  appearance.  There  was 
room  for  a  fourth,  and  then  the  cabin  would 
have  been  comfortably  full.  The  coarse 
white  table-cloth  shone  with  the  salt  it  had 
been  washed  in,  as  the  sand  of  the  beach 
shines  with  the  froth  that  dries  in  it.  It  was 
furnished  with  wine  and  rum  in  decanters,  a 
ham,  and  a  piece  of  cold  salt  beef.     The  com- 
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mander's  glass  always  seemed  about  half  full. 
Mr.  Matthews  drank  water  barely  coloured 
with  rum,  Miss  Mansel  a  glass  of  Boldock's 
Madeira. 

'Do  you  think  the  boats  will  have  out- 
lived the  weather  this  day,  Captain  Boldock  ? ' 
said  Miss  Mansel. 

1  Sailors  were  distributed  amongst  them,  I 
believe,'  answered  the  commander,  looking  at 
Matthews.  '  I  shall  expect  to  hear  they  have 
been  picked  up.' 

*  It  must  be  frightful  to  be  out  in  an  open 
boat  in  the  wide  ocean  in  a  dense  black  fog 
throughout  a  long  night,'  said  Miss  Mansel, 
shivering  as  she  looked  up  at  the  skylight. 

'  Young  men  have  stepped  ashore  after 
such  experiences,'  said  Mr.  Matthews,  c  and 
have  been  mistaken  by  their  mothers  for  their 
own  grandfathers.' 

*  It  ages  so  ?  '  cried  Miss  Mansel. 

'  There's  a  wrinkle  in  every  hour,'  said  the 
mate. 
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1  And  spectres  fly  over  the  boat  in  the 
wind  and  dye  your  hair  grey,'  exclaimed  the 
commander,  laughing. 

1  Poor  Mrs.  Peacock,  who  was  going  home 
for  her  health  ! '  said  Miss  Mansel. 

*  Ay  !  ay  ! '  exclaimed  Matthews,  rolling 
his  eyes  up  into  pure  whites.  ■  But  the 
Storrs  will  feel  it  most.  He  was  a  selfish 
little  cuckoo  was  Mr.  Storr.  He'll  miss  his 
warm  bed,  the  lights  of  the  cuddy,  the  poop 
to  stretch  his  legs  on.' 

6  Things  are  not  up  to  the  hammer  with 
him,'  said  the  commander,  '  and  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he  finds  the  party  in  the  boat 
a  slow  lot.' 

He  emptied  his  glass  and  filled  it  again, 
and  immediately  it  was  half  full. 

1  I  wish  I  could  recollect  the  name  of  that 
island,'  said  Miss  Mansel.  'Sometimes  it 
seems  at  my  tongue's  end.' 

1  That  proves  it's  in  your  head,  which  is 
a  good  sign,'   said  Mr.    Matthews.      'Who's 
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the   navigator   amongst   them,  do   you    sup- 
pose ?  ' 

'  I  should  say  certainly,  Captain  Trollope,' 
answered  Miss  Mansel,  in  a  voice  of  fatigue 
and  weakness. 

' 1  might  believe  him  that  big  villain  with 
the  silver  chain,'  said  Mr.  Matthews.  '  But, 
in  any  case,'  says  he,  addressing  the  com- 
mander, 'it  may  ask  a  trick  of  seamanship 
above  their  parts  to  carry  the  barque  to  the 
island  Miss  Mansel  forgets  the  name  of.' 

4 1  cannot  see  how  they  are  going  to  dis- 
pose of  all  that  weight  of  nuggets  and  dust,' 
said  Boldock,  whose  crimson  was  deepening 
its  dye  as  though  the  influence  of  the  rum 
was  not  within,  but  shone  upon  him  in  colour 
through  his  tumbler  without.  <  Take  a  piece 
of  gold  worth  a  hundred  sovereigns — it's  a 
considerable  weight.  Here,  sir,  we  have  ten 
men  who  are  going  to  step  ashore  with 
plunder  in  precious    ore    to    the    value   of 
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twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  apiece.  How 
will  they  do  it  ? ' 

Mr.  Matthews  shook  his  head  gravely. 
*  They'll  not  land  where  there  are  Customs, 
anyhow,'  said  he.  'Pity  this  part  of  their 
project  didn't  reach  your  ears ! '  he  said  to 
Miss  Mansel. 

1  I  begin  to  think  I  see  the  fire  in  the 
water,'  said  Commander  Boldock. 

He  rose,  made  the  young  lady  a  bow,  and 
went  on  deck.  Mr.  Matthews  followed  him. 
It  was  pitch  black  with  fog,  a  calm  heavy 
and  profound,  as  though  the  sun  and  moon 
were  dead,  and  the  earth  beginning  to  rot ; 
and  this  image,  indeed,  was  suggested  by  the 
fires  in  the  sea. 

1  By  George,  Hardy ! '  said  the  commander, 
going  to  the  rail  and  looking  over,  ■  we  seem 
to  be  afloat  on  the  reflections  of  a  blazing 
volcano.' 

Mr.  Hardy  was  hungry,  was  sick  of  the 
fog  and  the  sea-flames,  and,  being  relieved, 
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went  hastily  into  the  cabin  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  commander,  after  glancing  at  the  phan- 
tom glows  alongside,  looked  aloft  and  then 
around  ;  then,  pulling  out  a  big  meerschaum 
pipe,  which  he  loaded  with  tobacco  out  of  a 
great  fur-purse,  he  struck  a  match,  which 
burnt  as  steadily  in  that  ocean  calm  as  a 
candle  in  a  bedroom.  Neither  he  nor  Mr. 
Matthews  gave  any  further  heed  to  the  won- 
drous show  of  roaming  and  swimming  lights 
and  glows,  vanishing  in  the  impenetrable 
blackness  within  a  biscuit  toss.  They  were 
seasoned  hands,  pickled  from  toe  to  topmost 
hair,  used  to  wonder  at  nothing,  unless  it 
were  some  monstrous  and  amazing  piracy 
such  as  this  on  board  the  Queen,  happening, 
so  to  speak,  under  their  noses,  or  the  re- 
covery from  the  dead  of  a  young  woman, 
floating  to  Boldock's  very  cutwater,  a  silent, 
but  an  avenging  messenger,  nevertheless. 

On  board  the  little  ship,  as  has  been  said, 
the  watches  were  headed  by  the   mate  and 
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the  boatswain,  but  Mr.  Matthews  during  the 
day  had  begged  the  commander's  permission 
to  stand  watch  and  watch  with  Mr.  Hardy 
that  he  might  feel  he  was  making  some 
return  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  shown 
him  and  his  men.  The  humane  commander 
had  consented,  glad  to  secure  the  services  of 
so  valuable  a  person  on  his  quarter-deck,  but 
he  insisted  that  Mr.  Matthews  should  rest 
through  this  night ;  therefore,  when  Mr. 
Hardy  had  supped,  he  came  on  deck,  and  Mr. 
Matthews,  at  Boldock's  request,  went  below 
to  turn  in  as  soon  as  ever  he  chose. 

Boldock  had  just  filled  and  lighted  a 
second  immense  bowlful.  When  Hardy  rose 
through  the  hatch,  he  found  his  commander 
standing  at  the  skylight,  gazing  down  at  Miss 
Mansel :  he  puffed  out  great  clouds,  which 
blackened  the  fog  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  his 
posture  was  meditative ;  the  light  of  the  cabin 
lamp  was  upon  his  figure,  and  revealed  him  ; 
he    stood    confessed   amidst    an    intolerable 
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blackness.  Mr.  Hardy  viewed  him  awhile  in 
silence,  then  stepped  to  the  wheel  and  took 
a  look  at  the  binnacle.  His  cough  caused 
the  commander  to  start  and  back  away  to 
the  rail  against  which  he  leaned,  sucking  his 
great  curled  meerschaum. 

Mr.  Hardy  approached  and  stood  close  ; 
now  that  they  were  at  the  rail  the  fires 
alongside  rendered  them  visible  to  each  other. 

I  I  never  remember  a  blacker  night  than 
this,'  said  the  commander. 

4  Nor  I,  sir.' 

I I  believe  it  signifies  nothing  but  fog, 
nevertheless.' 

6 1  think,'  said  Mr.  Hardy,  '  if  wind  was 
at  hand  we  should  be  able  to  smell  it  coming 
along  over  this  grease-calm.' 

'  And  the  silence  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
blackness,'  said  the  commander.  '  You  should 
be  able  to  hear  a  baby  hurrahing  a  mile  off.' 

In  the  pause  that  followed  no  sound  was 
to  be  heard  save  the  noise  the  commander 
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made  in  smoking  his  pipe  :  the  suction  of  his 
lips  was  like  the  drawing  of  corks  and  the 
gurgling  of  liquor. 

1  Hardy,'  said  he  presently,  '  did  you  ever 
allow  your  thoughts  to  run  in  the  direction  of 
matrimony  ? ' 

The  mate  of  the  brig  answered  with  a 
laugh. 

1  That  question/  said  Boldock,  in  his 
deep  lamenting  voice,  'usually  excites  mer- 
riment, particularly  amongst  middle-aged 
bachelors.  But  I  don't  know  why  it  should. 
Marriage  is  the  most  awful  of  all  events.  It 
means  population,  and  what  does  that  signify 
but  the  passions,  the  struggles,  the  griefs, 
hopes,  religions,  deaths,  and  aspirations  after 
death  of  poor  humanity  ?  ' 

1  One  does  sometimes  laugh  in  the  wrong 
place,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Hardy,  in  a  voice  of 
respectful  apology.  'I  have  laughed  in 
church,  sir ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  was  a 
heedless  young  man.' 

e  2 
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'  It  must  be  a  nice  thing  to  have  a  nice 
wife/  said  Boldock. 

'  A  nice  wife  ?  '  said  Mr.  Hardy. 

'  A  nice  wife,  certainly,'  exclaimed  the 
commander.  '  A  lady  that  would  make  a 
comfortable  home  for  a  man.  A  man  wants 
a  comfortable  home.  I  feel  the  need  of  it  all 
the  while  I  am  ashore,  and  yearn  for  it  all 
the  time  I  am  at  sea.  I  do  not  like  lodgings. 
There  is  a  coldness,  an  indifference,  an  in- 
sensibility to  your  feelings  and  wants — to 
wants,  I  mean,  which  are  not  to  be  supplied 
by  anything  in  the  philosophy  of  latch-keys 
and  shaving  water.' 

'  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  marriage,' 
said  the  mate  ;  '  the  billing  and  cooing  season 
is  commonly  reckoned  the  best  part,  but  then 
comes  the  family,  and  then  in  a  little  while, 
sir,  you  may  calculate  how  long  the  couple 
have  been  married  by  measuring  the  distance 
one  walks  behind  t'other  when  out  for  a 
stroll.' 
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1  Every  man  wants  a  home,'  said  the  com- 
inander,  after  a  succession  of  cork-drawing 
sucks  at  the  heavy  amber  mouthpiece  of  his 
pipe. 

1  Seems  to  me,  sir,  a  man  wants  a  good 
deal  that  he  can't  get.  There's  nothing  I'd 
like  better  than  a  home  myself.  But  it's  too 
expensive.' 

Boldock  hove  out  a  sigh  that  had  the 
strength  and  volume  of  a  groan,  a  sail  flapped 
aloft,  a  sheave  on  some  rusty  pin  squealed 
like  a  rat  to  some  sudden  drag. 

I  At  all  events,'  said  the  commander,  '  I 
am  sick  of  the  sea,  Ilardy,  and  shall  abandon 
it  before  long.' 

I I  wish  I  could  see  my  way  to  take  that 
view,  sir,'  said  the  mate,  looking  at  the  lights 
in  the  water. 

4  It  is  pleasant,'  said  the  commander,  '  to 
think  of  settling  down  ashore  when  one  is  at 
sea.  I  picture  a  white-faced  cottage  with  a 
red  roof.     That  red  roof  shines  amidst  the 
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trees.  I've  a  fancy  of  being  able  to  see  my 
house  when  I'm  a  long  way  off  from  it.  In 
imagination,  Hardy,  I  stand  upon  a  lawn  like 
velvet,  and  snuff  up  the  most  delicious  smell 
of  flowers,  and  listen  to  the  silver  tinkling  of 
a  little  fountain  of  water.  When  I  step  into 
the  house  I  enter  rooms  furnished  with 
objects  which  delight  me :  pictures  of  en- 
gagements at  sea,  antlers  and  bows  and 
arrows  from  savage  places ;  an  immense 
leather  arm-chair  with  plenty  of  stern-sheets 
in  which  I  sit,  in  slippers  and  shirt-sleeves, 
with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth  and  a  book  on  my 
knee,  listening  to  the  humming  of  the  blue- 
bottles and  the  bees  out  of  doors.' 

1  That  sort  of  home  takes  a  deal  of  keep- 
ing up,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Hardy,  continuing  to 
leer  at  the  sheeting  and  clouding  lights  along- 
side, in  whose  images  and  wild  fanciful  draw- 
ings as  the  gleaming  stuff  met,  dissolved, 
trembled  off  in  fibres  and  darts  from  the 
brig's  side,  the  poor  fellow  might  have  wit- 
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nessed  illusions  not  less  hollow  and  hopeless 
than  the  dreams  which  had  sometimes  haunted 
his  lonely  quarter-deck  look-outs. 

The  commander,  finding  his  pipe  out, 
went  below.  The  cabin  was  empty.  Boldock 
seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  presently  a 
sailor  arrived  with  a  kettle  of  hot  water, 
which  he  placed  before  the  commander  on  a 
three-legged  rest.  The  same  sailor  produced 
from  a  locker  a  bottle  of  rum,  a  lemon,  and 
some  loaf  sugar,  and  then,  with  a  flourish  of 
his  thumb  at  a  lock  of  hair  and  a  thirsty, 
lingering  look  at  the  bottle,  he  went  up  the 
ladder  and  vanished. 

Boldock  mixed  himself  a  glass  of  hot  rum 
and  water,  and  regretted  that  Mr.  Matthews 
had  retired,  as  he  loved  company.  A  great 
many  thoughts  sported  in  this  stout  sea-dog's 
brain,  but  it  is  certain  they  did  not  concern 
the  business  of  the  brig.  Probably  his  mind 
never  once  glanced  at  the  reef  he  was  bound 
to.     He  sat  smiling  and  smiling.     The  little 
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sea  parlour  was  speedily  aromatic  with  the 
scent  of  hot  rum  and  lemon.  To  many 
nostrils,  especially  to  those  of  the  ocean- 
going amongst  them,  nothing  is  comparable  for 
deliciousness  to  this  noble  smell.  Boldock  sat 
sipping  his  grog  with  smiles  which  deepened  as 
the  liquor  in  the  bottle  sank,  till  he  heard  the 
brig's  bell  tinkle  four.  So  it  was  ten  o'clock 
in  the  South  Pacific,  much  about  where  the 
Wellesley  was,  an  amazing  black  night,  and 
the  water  quick  and  splendid  with  the  light- 
nings of  phosphor. 

Boldock  drank  three  glasses.  He  was  no 
more  affected  by  the  liquor  than  the  brig's 
figurehead  would  have  been  had  the  draughts 
been  poured  over  it  as  it  leaned  in  blue  coat 
and  cocked  hat  under  the  bowsprit  of  the 
vessel.  He  thought  he  would  fill  another 
pipe  and  watch  the  weather  in  company  with 
Mr.  Hardy  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  was  m 
the  act  of  putting  the  rum  bottle  away  in  the 
locker  when  the  door  of  the  cabin  occupied 
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by  Miss  Mansel  opened,  and  the  young  lady, 
habited  in  her  dressing-gown,  her  feet  loose 
in  a  pair  of  Mr.  Hardy's  slippers,  stepped 
forth. 

The  commander  shot  erect  on  turning  and 
seeing  her.  He  was  startled.  It  was  an  ap- 
parition. She  was  new  to  the  ship,  if  not 
perhaps  to  his  recent  reflections,  and  habit  in 
him  was  astonished.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
peculiarly  black  and  brilliant.  Her  face  was 
very  pale.  She  would  have  looked  ghastly  as 
death  itself  to  a  third  person's  eye  in  contrast 
with  the  broad  red  moon  of  countenance 
sparkling  with  perspiration  which  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  commander  supported. 

'  I  hope  I  haven't  woke  you  up  ? '  said  he. 
' 1  believed  I  moved  quietly.  The  brig's  like 
a  churchyard  to-night.' 

'  Oh,  Captain  Boldock,'  Miss  Mansel  cried, 
1  it  is  a  dream  !  The  name  of  the  island  has 
come  to  me  in  a  dream.  I  woke  up  pro- 
nouncing it.' 
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'  Quick !  ■  exclaimed  tlie  commander,  *  or 
you  may  forget  it  again/ 

'  Halloran  Island — Halloran  Island — Hal- 
loran  Island  ! '  she  said,  approaching  him  by 
a  step  as  she  repeated  the  name.  c  Don't  tell 
me  you  don't  know  it,'  she  added,  stretching 
out  her  hands,  '  for  it's  there  you'll  find  the 
ship  and  all  they've  taken  from  me.' 

The  commander's  countenance  wore  an 
expression  of  stupor.  He  clenched  his  fist, 
and,  letting  it  fall  upon  the  table,  exclaimed, 
'  To  think  that  I  should  never  have  mentioned 
it,  running  over  them  all  as  I  believe  I  did. 
Halloran  Island !  Upon  my  word !  Why, 
Miss  Mansel,  do  you  know  that  that  island  is 
charted  as  within  an  easy  day's  sail  of  the 
reefs  I  am  going  to  survey  ? ' 

'  That's  extraordinary !     Is  it  far  off? ' 

1  About  seven  hundred  miles.  You  shall 
see  it  on  paper,'  said  Boldock. 

He  entered  his  cabin,  and  returned  with 
the  chart  and  overhung  it. 
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'  Here  we  are  to-day/  said  he,  pointing  to 
his  last  pricking-off;  'and  here,'  said  he, 
1  looking  quite  close  to,  d'ye  see,  is  Halloran 
Island.  Probably  if  it  hadn't  been  under  my 
nose,  as  it  were,  I  should  have  named  it.' 

1  It  is  certainly  the  island  the  men  named/ 
Miss  Mansel  exclaimed,  gazing  with  earnest- 
ness at  the  indication  on  the  chart. 

'It's  a  very  convenient  island  for  their 
business,'  said  Boldock,  looking  up,  and,  as  he 
spoke,  beckoning  to  Hardy,  who  stood  peering 
down  through  the  skylight.  'It  is  unin- 
habited. It  is  out  of  the  road  of  ships.  The 
shoals  barricade  it  from  the  north.  The 
uncertainty  of  their  situation  will  not  permit 
ships  to  approach.' 

Mr.  Hardy's  flowing  trousers  fluttered  on 
the  steps. 

'Here's  the  island  the  scoundrels  have 
carried  the  ship  to,  Hardy,'  said  the  com- 
mander. 

'  Halloran  Island  !     Not  out  of  our  road 
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either.       Very    curious    indeed,    sir,'     said 
Hardy. 

'  It  came  to  me  in  a  dream  just  now,'  said 
Miss  Mansel. 

'  Likely  as  not  the  scoundrels  will  cast  the 
ship  away  on  one  of  these  reefs,'  said  the  com- 
mander, putting  a  square-ended  forefinger 
upon  the  chart,  'when  they've  transported 
the  gold  into  the  brigantine.'  Then,  folding 
his  arms  and  leaning  against  the  table,  he 
looked  earnestly  at  Mr.  Hardy,  and  said,  '  I 
propose  to  head  straight  for  Halloran  Island. 
I  shall  expect  to  find  the  ship  there.  There 
will  be  several  chances  in  this  business.' 

'  I  am  certain  you  will  find  the  ship  there/ 
said  Miss  Mansel. 

'  We  are  a  very  slow  brig,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Hardy.  c  If  the  fellows  are  ashore  and  sight 
us,  and  the  Queen  is  in  readiness,  they  will  be 
off,  carrying  the  gold  with  them,  and  if  that 
happens  any  further  search  would  signify  the 
whole  face  of  the  waters.' 
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c  This  is  a  business  that  will  demand  fore- 
sight and  strategy,'  said  Boldock,  turning  his 
head,  with  stately  gestures  of  importance, 
slowly  from  Miss  Mansel  to  his  mate  and  back 
again.  '  We  must  certainly  bag  these  ten 
desperate  villains  and  recover  the  gold.  We 
must  get  all  the  honour,  also  the  prize  money, 
which  is  the  bread  which  honour  makes  very 
good  butter  for.  Several  notions  are  in  my 
head.  I  will  smoke  a  pipe  on  deck  and  talk 
the  matter  over/ 

*  We  are  not  moving,'  said  Miss  Mansel. 

1  Neither  are  they,'  said  Mr.  Hardy. 

The  commander  put  his  chart  away,  and 
when  he  re-entered  the  cabin  Miss  Mansel 
had  withdrawn.  Thereupon  he  thoughtfully 
loaded  his  capacious  pipe  and  joined  Mr. 
Hardy  on  deck. 
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CHAPTER  XXE 

THE   AMERICAN   CAPTAIN 

Dawn  found  the  brig  enveloped  in  thick  fog, 
but  when  the  sun  rose  the  whiteness  grew 
brilliant,  and  Mr.  Hardy  guessed  that  neither 
the  top  nor  sides  of  the  smother  were  very 
far  off.  A  light  wind  was  blowing.  The  fog 
rushed  with  it  betwixt  the  masts  and  through 
the  rigging  in  streams  and  lines  of  steam. 
The  rippling  water  was  like  steel.  It  feathered 
in  winks  of  foam  and  vanished  close  to,  as 
though  it  washed  under  the  foot  of  a  wall. 

Not  long  had  the  fog  grown  bright  when 
the  commander  made  Ins  appearance  on 
deck. 

' A  little  wind,'  said  he,  sniffing  at  it; 
«and  fair,'  he  added,  glancing  aloft   at   the 
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yards  which  came  and  went  in  the  rolling 
clouds  of  vapour  like  the  sail  of  a  boat  in  the 
run  of  the  surge. 

He  stepped  to  the  binnacle,  and  looked  at 
the  brig's  course,  then  hung  his  jolly  red  face 
over  the  side  to  judge  of  the  speed. 

At  that  instant  the  sound  of  a  gun  was 
heard.  The  commander  started  and  swept 
the  surrounding  blankness  with  Ins  gaze,  then 
stepping  over  to  Mr.  Hardy  he  said,  '  Did  you 
hear  it  ? ' 

The  mate's  answer  was  taken  out  of  his 
mouth  by  the  sound  of  another  gun,  distant 
indeed,  but  clear  and  unmistakable. 

'  Good  gracious ! '  exclaimed  the  com- 
mander, '  who  can  be  firingr  in  this  fo^  ? 
What  is  he  firing  for?  Another  gun  by 
thunder,  Hardy!  Why,'  he  cried  with  his 
head  thrown  back  and  his  nostrils  large  in 
the  mist,  '  it  positively  sounds  like  an  engage- 
ment. Can  it  be  a  ship  ashore  ?  What  shore 
is  there  down  here  for  a  ship  to  strand  upon  ? ' 
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'  D'ye  think  something's  got  scent  of  the 
Queen  and ' 

4  Why,'  interrupted  the  commander,  '  you 
can't  see  a  ship  her  own  length  off.  Who'd 
plough  up  that  vapour  there  with  useful 
round  shot  on  the  chance  of  the  enemy  being 
hidden  in  it  ?  ' 

'  The  sun,  sir,'  cried  Mr.  Hardy. 

'  Another  gun ! '  exclaimed  the  com- 
mander. 

As  the  mate  spoke  a  glorious  beam  of 
light  shot  through  a  break  in  the  flying 
silvery  stuff  and  flashed  up  the  brig,  dazzling 
out  her  skylight  and  bright  work  into  squares 
and  stars  of  streaming  splendour.  Then,  as 
if  that  spoke  of  glory  had  been  the  magician's 
wand  that  commanded  the  evanishment  of 
this  blind,  soft,  unsubstantial  show,  the  vapour 
opened,  it  seemed  to  be  torn,  it  fell  brokenly 
into  lanes  and  highways  and  avenues,  with 
lumps  of  shimmering  coast  between.  In  a 
few  minutes,  and  to  the  noise  of  artillery,  the 
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skirts  of  that  vast  field  of  fog  majestically 
floated  past  the  brig  over  whose  beam  and 
bow  the  blue  sea  opened,  brilliant  with  the 
newly  risen  sun. 

'Why,  that's  what  it  is,  sir — a  fight!' 
cried  Mr.  Hardy  in  a  voice  that  yelled  with 
excitement. 

The  commander  was  thunderstruck.  He 
stood  motionless.  He  never  could  have 
believed  that  with  his  own  sight  he  should 
witness  in  that  year  and  in  those  waters  the 
spectacle  he  beheld.  Not  above  a  mile  and  a 
half  on  the  bow  lay  two  vessels,  broadsiding 
each  other  with  small  guns.  One  was  a  black 
barque  with  heavy  black  tops  and  large 
topsails.  She  had  a  colour  at  her  mizzen 
gaff,  was  painted  black  with  a  line  of  reddish 
metal  that  flamed  wet  as  she  lightly  rolled 
like  something  sun-touched,  clearly  a  man  of 
war.  The  other  was  a  smart  brig,  showing 
no  colours,  black  too,  with  raking  masts,  and 
very  sharp  bows.     They  were   manoeuvring 
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with  spirit  when  the  old  Wellesley  swarmed 
out  of  the  fog,  the  brig  trying  to  get  to  wind- 
ward of  the  barque,  and  the  barque  slowly 
swinging  her  sails  into  swinging  light  and 
shadow  as  she  braced  her  yards  to  defeat  her 
opponent's  efforts. 

'  My  glass,  Hardy  ! '  cried  the  commander ; 
and  levelling  those  substantial  tubes  of  brass 
at  the  two  vessels  he  gazed  thirstily. 

The  flag  floating  languidly  at  the  barque's 
peak  was  Mexican.  The  brig  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Yankee.  The  heart  of  Boldock 
beat  with  a  pulse  of  fever  wThen  his  great 
telescope  brought  one  or  the  other  of  the 
vessels  close  to  him.  Eed  fire  gushed  from 
their  sides,  satin  white  clouds  of  white  powder 
smoke  drifted  betwixt  their  masts,  and  shone 
upon  the  sea  like  fragments  of  the  fog  that 
stately  in  bulk  and  pace  was  passing  away 
into  the  blue  heaven  of  the  northern  horizon. 
All  the  Jacks  of  the  brig  had  got  scent  of  the 
show,  and  the  forecastle  was  filled.     In  fact, 
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what  with  her  own  complement,  and  Mat- 
thews's  people,  the  little  brig  forward  was 
loaded  with  eighteen  men.  Thus  crowded, 
and  all  hands  showing,  she  was  doubtless 
eyed  with  anxiety  by  the  contending  vessels 
as  something  dangerous  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

Boldock  stood  on  till  he  could  see  the 
flash  of  the  water  as  the  black  balls  skimmed 
the  surface.  Mr.  Matthews  came  on  deck, 
and  was  presently  followed  by  Miss  Mansel. 

4  What  is  it  ? '  cried  the  young  lady. 

'A  fight  between  a  Mexican  man-of-war 
and  a  smuggler,  no  doubt  a  Yankee,  but  I 
can't  swear,'  answered  Boldock. 

*  Undoubtedly  a  Yankee,  sir,'  said  Mat- 
thews, looking  through  the  glass.  *  Four  guns 
of  a  side,'  he  went  on  with  some  spirit  animat- 
ing his  usually  slow  manner,  and  casting  a 
little  red  upon  his  yellow  face ;  ?  and  the 
Mexican  has  five,  and  two  large  swivels  on 
her  quarters,  and  she  seems  to  be  full  of  mm.' 

H    3 
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1  Those  two  vessels/  said  the  commander, 
'  must  have  been  hammering  at  each  other 
when  the  fog  thickened  down  and  hid  them. 
It  has  only  just  lifted,  and  it  can't  be  supposed 
that  both  vessels  could  have  been  instantly- 
prepared  for  action.  The  brig  is  well  handled. 
Look!    Ha!  ha!' 

As  he  spoke  and  laughed,  crash !  down 
came  the  mizzen-top-mast  of  the  barque,  and 
with  it  her  colours  rushing  like  a  stream  of 
light  with  the  fall  of  the  gaff. 

*  Well  aimed ! '  roared  the  commander, 
clapping  his  hands.  '  Go  it,  little  'un  !  I 
hate  those  Spaniards.  When  an  army  of 
Spaniards  ran  away  they  left  the  field  of 
battle  covered  with  guitars.  That  was  two 
centuries  ago.  See  how  cleverly  the  brig 
luffs  upon  the  bows  of  the  barque  to  rake  her 
with  her  popguns.' 

'  The  Don's  seizing  his  flag  in  the  mizzen- 
rigging,'  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  his  eye  at  the 
glass. 
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With  the  naked  sight  it  was  easy  to  see  a 
little  figure  ascend  a  short  height  of  rigging, 
and  make  fast  a  flag.  It  blew  out  more  like 
a  distress  signal  than  the  arrogant  earnest  of 
triumph  it  was  intended  to  be.  The  vessels 
were  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off,  and 
Boldock  halted  his  brig  with  her  topsails  to 
the  mast  to  view  that  little  picture  of  passion- 
ate warfare.  Little  it  was,  and  beautiful,  and 
memorable  as  a  mid-ocean  sea  fight,  because 
of  the  toy-like  looks  the  distance  and  the 
mighty  breast  on  which  they  were  contending 
gave  the  combatants. 

'  The  Mexicans,'  said  Mr.  Matthews,  '  used 
to  keep  a  few  ships  in  Californian  waters  to 
deal  with  the  contrabandistas.  A  good  deal 
of  contraband  otter  hunting  was  carried  on. 
They  demand  a  license  for  that,  and  lay  a 
high  duty  upon  every  otter  shot.  "What  that 
barque  is  doing  down  here  I  can't  imagine, 
unless  she  comes  from  round  the  Horn  on  a 
northern  passage/ 
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The  vessels  continued  to  fire  at  each  other 
some  time  without  any  visible  result.  Their 
sails  swelled,  their  glossy  sides  blazed,  they 
manoeuvred  round  and  round  each  other, 
trimming  their  canvas  with  gallant  dexterity 
as  they  shifted  their  helm  for  the  new 
strategy.  Their  guns  somewhat  becalmed 
the  air  of  the  waters  about  them,  and  the 
reflected  light  in  their  canvas  was  dashed 
with  the  red  flashes  of  their  spouting  artillery. 
The  barque's  broadsides  were  clearly  very 
wildly  aimed.  The  brig's,  od  the  other  hand, 
were  repeatedly  seen  to  take  effect.  The 
white  chips  flew  out  of  the  barque's  black 
side.  A  good  deal  of  cut  rigging  hung  loose 
about  her,  like  the  pulled  hair  of  a  woman 
in  a  back-alley  scrimmage.  Presently  down 
fell  her  main-topsail  with  a  rush  to  the  cap, 
with  such  a  tug  at  the  topgallant  sheets  that 
the  lighter  yard  and  sail  above  came  down 
with  it. 

4  Hurrah  ! '  shouted  the  commander,  clap- 
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ping  bis  hands  as  though  he  was  at  a  theatre, 
some  whiskered  faces  on  the  forecastle  look- 
ing aft  at  him,  and  grinning  with  all  their 
might  at  his  demonstrative  enjoyment.  c  Top- 
sail halliards  shot  away  !  What's  he  going  to 
do  now  ?  Almost  had  enough  of  it,  eh ! 
Flash,  bang!  Go  it,  little  'un.  He'll  be  a 
Yankee.  He's  bound  to  be  a  Yankee.  Who 
but  the  Yankee  has  the  spirit  of  Old  Bull  ? 
Oh,  I  do  hate  the  Yankees  for  beating  us  at 
sea,  but  I  honour  'em  for  their  pluck,  I  have 
the  deepest  respect  for  them  as  sailors,  and  I 
love  them  as  the  people  who  are  designed  by 
Providence  to  show  humanity  the  road.' 

His  lamenting  voice  had  scarcely  ceased 
when  the  barque  was  seen  to  square  her  fore 
yards  and  drift  slowly  away  before  the  wind 
from  her  little  rakish  opponent,  whose  canvas 
fluttered  as  though  she  meant  to  follow ;  then, 
to  the  conquering  note  of  a  single  gun  fired 
in  seeming  scorn  at  the  mangled  barque,  the 
American   colours  rose  slowly  to  the  trysail 
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gaff  end,  and  there  blew  out ;  and  the  brig, 
her  white  breasts  of  canvas  panting  as  she 
faintly  curtsied,  came  rounding  with  lifting 
jibs  and  slightly  leaning  heights  towards  the 
Wellesley. 

'  Keep  your  topsail  aback  ! '  cried  Com- 
mander Boldock,  almost  apoplectic  with  excite- 
ment.    c  Hoist  the  ensign,  Mr.  Hardy.' 

'  He  might  be  willing  to  relieve  you  of  my 
men,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Matthews. 

'  No,'  said  the  commander.  '  We  must 
keep  them  till  we  find  if  the  Queens  at  Hal- 
loran  Island.     Shan't  you  want  men  for  her?' 

'  True,'  answered  Mr.  Matthews  with  a 
grave  bow,  '  I  had  not  thought  of  that,'  and 
he  added,  -  I  was  thinking  of  your  larder, 
sir.' 

6 1  will  fill  up  from  the  Queen's  stores ;  if 
not,  there  is  plenty  for  all,'  said  Boldock. 
1  Here  she  comes.  How  swiftly  she  slides 
through  it !  Miss  Mansel,  pray  observe  her 
charming  entry,  the  delicate  curves  aft,  and 
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the  eager  look  of  her,  with  her  hawse-pipes  like 

nostrils,  and  her  jibs  like  the — like  the ' 

but  here  the  worthy  fellow  missed  stays  in 
his  imagery,  and  getting  into  irons,  held  his 
purple  face  turned  in  silence  upon  the  com- 
ing brig,  which  indeed  made  a  very  beautiful 
sight,  as  she  floated  like  a  shaft  of  light  down 
upon  the  Wellesley. 

Her  canvas  was  cotton  white.  It  was  cut 
to  a  hair.  Here  and  there  it  had  been  holed 
by  the  Mexican's  shot,  and  you  saw  stars  of 
blue  sky  in  the  lightly  breathing  milky  soft- 
ness. She  was  built  for  speed,  and  her  lofty 
raking  heights,  and  great  squareness  of  yards, 
and  man-of-war  like  hoist  of  topsail  along 
with  the  low,  level,  clipper  line  of  her,  with- 
out an  inch  of  spring,  without  a  hair's  breadth 
of  sheer,  forward  aft,  made  Boldock  think  of 
the  Middle  Passage,  and  silently  recall  what 
naval  men  call  an  'affair'  in  the  red-hot 
mouth  of  an  African  river  sliding  in  measure- 
less miles  in  a  dark  and  greasy  volume,  full 
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of  alligators,  past  haunts  of  black  folk,  whose 
grandchildren  are  at  this  day  gentlemen  of 
colour,  culture,  and  substance  in  Jamaica. 

The  brig  drew  alongside  within  easy 
speaking  distance,  and  backed  her  foretopsail. 
She  showed  no  signs  of  injury  from  the  fire  of 
the  barque,  save  a  few  severed  ropes,  a  few 
holes  in  her  canvas,  a  few  white  discs  in  her 
side  where  the  foeman's  balls  had  crashed. 
But  the  sun  shone  in  stains  of  blood  upon 
her  decks,  and  in  red  water  gushing  through 
the  scuppers  to  the  strokes  of  an  amid-ship's 
pump.  Her  crew  seemed  mainly  white  men, 
dark,  and  bearded,  in  wide-brimmed  hats  of 
grass  or  straw,  and  half-boots.  They  were 
black  with  powder  and  their  struggles  at  the 
guns.  She  had  a  short  raised  after  deck,  on 
which  stood  a  man  in  a  blue  cloth  coat,  and  a 
bandage  round  his  head,  on  top  of  which  was 
a  great  sombrero  hat.  He  too  was  as  black 
with  the  toil  of  slaughter  as  the  grimiest  of 
his  crew,  and  looked  a  formidable  fellow  with 
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a  long  goatee  beard,  whose  end  fell  nearly  to 
the  brass  clasp  of  his  belt. 

1  Brig  ahoy  ! '  shouted  Boldock,  mounting 
the  bulkwark  rail  and  holding  on  by  a  back- 
stay. '  I  perceive  that  you  are  an  American, 
sir.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  very 
handsome  management  of  your  enemy.' 

'  Durn  him ! '  answered  the  man,  coming 
slowly  to  the  brig's  side,  and  singing  out  in  a 
mild  voice,  slightly  flavoured  with  nosiness, 
4  why  couldn't  he  have  let  me  be  ?  I'm  a 
man  of  peace.  I'm  a  commercial  man.  He 
began  it — rot  him  ! ' 

■  Will  you  come^  aboard,  sir  ?  '  shouted 
Boldock,  impulsively,  '  and  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  breakfast  ? ' 
The  man  raised  his  hat  as  a  signal  of  acqui- 
escence. c  I  don't  think/  continued  the  com- 
mander, ■  that  your  friend  will  give  you  any 
more  trouble,'  and  he  looked  at  the  barque, 
which  was  slowly  making  her  way  north- 
wards, her  main-topsail  yard  still  on  the  cap, 
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her  spanker  in  a  heap  on  deck,  her  rag  of 
colour  hanging  by  ropey arns  in  the  mizzen 
rigging. 

It  was  something  after  nine.  They  had 
not  thought  of  breakfasting  on  board  the 
Wellesley  whilst  that  sea-fight  was  going  on. 
Now  the  order  for  the  meal  was  given,  and 
the  coloured  cook  went  to  work,  and  the 
grateful  smell  of  fried  ham  and  coffee  came 
and  went  in  the  pleasant  breeze.  In  about 
twenty  minutes'  time  a  boat  put  off  from  the 
American  brig,  and  the  man  with  the  bandage 
round  his  head  stepped  on  board.  He  had 
washed  his  face  and  changed  his  coat,  and  on 
the  whole  looked  slightly  less  formidable  than 
when  first  seen.  Commander  Boldock  received 
him  at  the  gangway. 

'Pray  what  ship  are  you,  sir?'  said  the 
man,  darting  sharp  inquisitive  looks  all  about 
the  decks  and  at  the  crowd  of  men  in  the 
bows. 

The  commander  informed  him. 
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'  Oh ! '  said  be,  with  his  face  relaxing.  '  All 
sailors,  no  matter  what  colour  they  hoist, 
must  be  deeply  obliged  to  you  gentlemen.' 

This  was  true  and  handsomely  said,  ac- 
companied as  it  was  by  an  inclination  of  the 
figure  which  the  bandage  could  not  rob  of 
a  certain  pleasing  sailorly  grace.  Indeed, 
viewed  close,  this  American  proved  a  forbid- 
ding, but  decidedly  handsome  man  :  long  aqui- 
line nose,  bright  grey  eye,  full  of  intelligence, 
and  his  shape  was  as  good  as  a  padded 
guardsman's. 

The  commander  thanked  him,  and  hoped 
his  injury  was  not  serious.  He  answered 
that  his  forehead  had  been  grazed  by  a 
splinter ;  it  was  a  trifling  affair  of  sticking 
plaister. 

'  Any  killed,  sir  ? '  says  the  commander. 

c  One  poor  fellow  cut  right  in  halves,  two 
men  shot  dead,  none  wounded,  unless  you  call 
my  forehead  a  wound,'  answered  the  man  in 
a  slightly  nasal  drawl,  and  a  mild  voice  that 
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was  curiously  out  of  character  with  his  mili- 
tary looks. 

1  You  are  her  captain  ?  ' 

4 1  am  her  master,  and  my  name's  Con- 
greve.' 

On  this  Boldock  introduced  him  to  Miss 
Mansel,  and  Mr.  Matthews  coming  up,  the 
four  stood  in  conversation  till  breakfast  was 
announced. 

The  American  captain  was  full  of  the 
recent  fight,  and  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
Mexican,  whose  skipper  had  probably  taken 
fright  on  observing  the  two  brigs  in  amicable 
conversation,  for  the  barque  was  now  sliding 
away  northwards  under  full  heads  of  canvas, 
and  Mr.  Hardy,  inspecting  her  through  the 
long  brass  telescope,  exclaimed  that  they  were 
rigging  out  their  studdingsail  booms. 

*  I  peppered  her  yesterday  before  the  fog 
hid  us,'  said  the  American  captain,  who  con- 
tinued to  look  with  interest  and  curiosity  at 
Miss  Mansel,  to  the  extent  indeed  of  seeming 
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to  address  himself  entirely  to  her ;  this  per- 
haps heightened  her  attractiveness  by  causing 
her  colour  to  mount ;  in  her  white  canvas 
cap  perched  upon  her  mass  of  dark  hair,  and 
in  her  crimson  dressing-gown,  whose  bril- 
liancy of  tint  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
much  from  immersion,  the  young  lady  looked 
exceedingly  well  this  morning.  Boldock 
stared  at  the  Yankee,  as  if  he  would  take  his 
eye.  '  She  did  me  no  mischief  whatever/  the 
captain  went  on.  '  We  ceased  blazing  when 
the  smother  came,  but  all  through  the  night 
we  could  hear  her.  That  was  the  most 
wonderful  thing,  Miss.  A  real  sensation  for 
dull  spirits,  I  can  assure  you.  Within  a  dozen 
ships'  lengths  of  us  lay  our  enemy.  Some- 
times I  had  a  mind  to  fire,  but  never  could  be 
sure  of  the  direction  of  the  sound.  We  kept 
all  silent  aboard  of  us,  for  I'm  a  man  of  peace. 
Fighting  s  not  in  my  line.  I  don't  do  business 
in  blood/ 

1  Otters,  sir  ? '  suggested  Mr.  Matthews. 
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*  I'm  a  free-trader,'  answered  the  Yankee, 
gravely,  whilst  he  eyed  Mr.  Matthews  askew. 

He  then  put  before  them  a  description  of 
his  position  throughout  the  night  with  real 
dramatic  power.  Miss  Mansel  thought  of 
some  of  the  ten  gentlemen  whilst  she  watched 
and  listened.  His  bandage  did  not,  indeed, 
improve  his  appearance,  but  his  eyes  glowed 
and  occasionally  rolled  with  fierceness  upon 
the  white  square  of  canvas  growing  blue  in 
the  distant  blue  air  whilst  he  talked  of  the 
black  midnight  hush,  the  masked  fights,  the 
breathless  whispers  amongst  his  own  people, 
no  noise  alongside  but  an  occasional  slushy 
gurgle  of  water,  sometimes  a  low  laugh 
aboard  the  midnight-hidden  ship,  once  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  then  at  intervals  the  faint 
chirruping  of  a  boatswains  whistle,  once  or 
twice  a  dim  thumping  noise  as  of  a  hatch 
cover  being  beaten. 

However,  breakfast  was  now  served,  and 
Miss  Mansel,  the  Yankee,  and  Boldock   de- 
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scended,  Mr.  Matthews  begging  leave  to 
remain  on  deck.  They  took  their  seats.  The 
Yankee,  uncovering,  showed  a  bandaged  head 
of  hair  slightly  touched  with  iron.  He  gazed 
about  him  with  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
very  often  did  his  glance  go  to  Miss  Mansel. 
The  commander  filled  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  his  jolly  red  face  shone  like  a  lamp  upon 
the  repast.  It  was  a  good  sea  meal  for 
so  little  a  ship ;  in  addition  to  the  bacon 
and  ham  and  beef  of  the  stores  Boldock 
had  provided  the  table  with  certain  deli- 
cacies of  his  own  laying  in.  A  no  more 
courteous  and  gracious  host  ever  floated 
upon  salt  water  than  this  hearty  sailor 
of  the  Queen's  service,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Captain  Congreve  was  making  an 
excellent  breakfast,  very  much  at  his  ease 
indeed. 

'I  am  sure,'  said  he,  bowing  to  Miss 
Mansel  as  he  touched  the  bandage,  '  I  did  not 
know  there  was  a  lady  aboard  when  I  ac- 
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cepted  the  captain's  invitation.  I  had  not 
observed  you,  Miss.' 

c  I  wonder  you  had  nerve  left  to  see  any- 
thing,' said  Miss  Mansel. 

'Wal,  I  had  not  the  nerve  to  see  you,' 
said  the  Yankee  skipper,  smiling  at  the  girl, 
whilst  his  long  goatee  worked  with  a  piston- 
like fall  and  rise  to  the  steady  chaw,  chaw  of 
his  jaws,  '  otherwise  I  would  not  have  come. 
Now,  captain,'  said  he,  looking  round  at 
Boldock,  '  who  could  sit  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  thus  turbaned  ? ' 

'Are  you  from  round  the  Horn?'  asked 
the  commander. 

y  I  am  a  light  ship,  bound  to  the  Islands.' 

This  was  said  with  much  significance. 
Boldock  changed  the  subject. 

'  Have  you  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a  fine- 
looking  barque  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  ?  '  he  inquired. 

'With  no  other  barque  than  the  vessel 
you  found  me  alongside  of,'  answered  the 
Yankee  captain. 
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1  No  boats  ? ' 

'Ne'er  a  boat.  I'll  take  another  helping 
of  that  bacon,  Miss/ 

The  lady  loaded  his  plate.  The  table  was 
a  very  little  one.  The  Yankee  could  easily 
have  helped  himself,  but  he  liked  to  be 
helped  by  Miss  Mansel.  Boldock's  breathing 
grew  a  trifle  laboured ;  his  broad  face,  how- 
ever, preserved  its  welcoming  looks. 

'Pray,  Miss,'  said  the  Yankee  captain, 
'  might  you  be  this  gentleman's  sister  ? ' 

'  No,'  answered  the  girl,  flushing.  *  Shall 
you  or  I,  Captain  Boldock,  explain  how  it 
happens  that  I  am  here  thus  attired  ?  ' 

'Is  any  explanation  needed,  d'ye  think, 
Miss  Mansel  ?  '  said  the  commander. 

'  Case  of  shipwreck  ? '  inquired  the  Yankee. 

'Worse,'  said  the  girl;  and,  finding  that 
Boldock  did  not  intend  to  relate  her  story, 
she  told  it  herself. 

Captain  Congreve  listened  with  flattering 
interest,  putting  down  his  knife  and  fork  and 
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leaning  forward  that  not  a  syllable  should 
escape  him.  His  eyes  rested  with  admiration 
upon  hers.  Boldock  watched  him,  observing 
the  motions  of  her  lips. 

'Wal,'  said  he,  when  Miss  Mansel  had 
made  an  end,  'I've  heard  some  queer  yarns 
in  my  time  ;  never  the  like  of  this — never. 
Afloat  for  several  hours — picked  up  by  this 
here  Wellesley — the  ship  stolen  by  ten  men — 
by  hell,  captain ! '  he  cried,  with  a  sudden 
amazing  fierceness  that  terrified  Miss  Mansel 
and  considerably  startled  Boldock,  bringing 
his  fist  down  upon  the  table  with  a  force  that 
ran  a  sound  of  breakage  through  the  crockery, 
'  it'll  be  out  of  my  road,  yet,  to  avenge  this 
young  lady,  it'll  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
accompany  this  one-gun  craft  in  search  of  the 
Queen,  and,  finding  her,  to  yardarm  or  other- 
wise destroy,  as  the  lady  may  desire,  every 
scoundrel  man-jack  of  the  whole  biling  ten  ! ' 

The  commander  bowed  stiffly.  '  We  are  a 
brig  full  of  men,'  he  replied.     c  I  believe  we 
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shall  be  able  to  manage,  sir,  thanking  you  all 
the  same.' 

'Whar  are  the  lobsters  carrying  their 
plunder  to  ? '  said  the  Yankee. 

The  girl  caught  Boldock's  eye  and  looked 
up,  with  seeming  carelessness,  at  the  little 
skylight  at  the  moment  the  commander  re- 
plied, '  If  you  can  give  me  that  information, 
I  shall  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you.' 

4  Will  you  describe  the  barque  ? '  said 
Captain  Congreve. 

"Roldock  did  so. 

'  If  I  fall  in  with  her  I  shall  board  her,' 
said  the  Yankee,  '  and  if  I  find  these  ten  men 
in  her  I'll  hang  'em.' 

'Justice  will  be  better  served  by  your 
clapping  them  in  irons  and  carrying  the  ship 
to  Sydney,'  said  the  commander. 

The  Yankee  skipper,  with  a  dark,  scowling 
face,  drank  half  a  cup  full  of  coffee  and,  lying 
back,  began  to  talk  to  himself.  Miss  Mansel 
heard   him  mumbling   in   astonishment  over 
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her  story.  He  mouthed  it  and  turned  it 
about  on  his  tongue  like  a  dreamer,  pulling 
at  his  long  streamer  of  beard,  now  eyeing  her 
and  now  Boldock.     He  then  exclaimed  : 

8 1  may  have  the  luck  to  fall  in  with  her. 
They'll  not  be  bound  down  this  road.  You'll 
find  'em  travelling  north  and  west.  About 
twenty-four  hours  ahead,  air  they  ? '  he  mut- 
tered. c  Sorry,  now  this  chance  has  come 
along,  that  I  parted  with  a  prime  navigator.' 

'  How  did  that  happen  ? '  said  the  com- 
mander, drumming  on  the  table  with  one 
hand.  He  had  finished  his  breakfast,  and 
had  not  eaten  much. 

c  Let  me  see,'  said  the  Yankee,  curling  a 
turn  of  his  goatee  around  his  fist,  c  it  will 
have  been  last  Friday  morning ;  a  fine  day, 
pleasant  air  of  wind  out  of  the  east,  the  vessel 
under  all  plain  sail.  So.  Wal,  at  about  half- 
past  eight  we  made  out  su thing  on  the 
weather-bow.  She  looked  to  be  crippled. 
She  lay  sorter  helpless.     I  put  the  glass  to 
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my  eye  and  found  her  a  small  brigantine, 
with  her  mizzen-topmast  gone  and  an  English 
flag  of  distress  at  her  fore-royal  mast-head. 
I  luffed  and  went  for  her,  and  hailed,  and 
found  her  the  Colonial  brigantine  Rival,  so 
many  days  from  Sydney,  but  how  many  I 
must  look  at  my  log  to  tell  yer.' 

Commander  Boldock  was  eyeing  him 
strenuously ;  Miss  Mansel's  gaze  was  rooted 
on  his  face.  The  Yankee  seemed  gratified  by 
the  interest  he  excited,  and  proceeded : 

1  Three  men  were  on  board ;  one  hailed 
me  from  the  fo'c'sle  deck,  and  in  a  most 
lamentable  voice  asked  me  to  help  them,  as 
they'd  been  washing  about  the  sea  for  some 
days  and  didn't  know  where  they  were.  I 
sent  my  mate  and  a  crew  to  see  what  the 
matter  was  with  the  vessel,  and  when  they 
came  back  the  mate  gave  me  this  yarn.  He 
said  that  the  brigantine  belonged  to  Sydney, 
and  was  bound  to  Chatham  Island  to  meet  a 
ship  to  receive  certain   commodities   out  of 
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her  with  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  Val- 
paraiso.    The  master's  name  was  Saunders.' 

Miss  Mansel  violently  started  ;  Commander 
Boldock  grasped  the  edge  of  the  table 
with  both  hands.  His  face  was  as  crim- 
son as  blood  with  excitement  and  interest. 
He  glared  with  impassioned  and  devouring 
anxiety  to  hear  more.  The  Yankee  captain 
was  now  noticing  the  effect  his  story  was 
producing,  and  paused — a  pause  of  distrac- 
tion to  the  lady  and  the  commander — whilst 
he  turned  his  long,  handsome,  forbidding  face 
from  one  to  the  other.  He  then  said  to- 
Boldock,  '  Might  you  be  acquainted  with  this 
brigantine  ?  ' 

\  No,  sir,'  answered  Boldock. 

1  What  was  the  matter  with  her  ?  '  said  Miss 
Mansel. 

'  Why,'  answered  the  Yankee,  '  it  seems 
that  a  few  days  before  my  falling  in  with  herr 
her  master,  whose  name  was  Saunders ' — here 
he   looked  suspiciously  at   Boldock — c  whilst 
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standing  beside  the  helm  talking  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  tumbled  down.  They  picked 
him  up  and  carried  him  below.  They  didn't 
know  what  was  wrong,  only  that  he'd  lost  his 
voice,  and  all  motion  was  gone  out  of  his  left 
side.' 

1  Hum ! '  said  Boldock,  swaying  his  form 
unconsciously  in  a  succession  of  agitated 
bows. 

'I  went  on  board  to  look  at  him.  He 
couldn't  speak,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  see, 
but  with  his  right  hand  he  managed  to  scrawl 
on  paper  a  request  that  I  would  send  some  one 
to  carry  him  home  to  Sydney,  that  he  might 
die  there  and  be  buried  alongside  his  child. 
I  couldn't  spare  my  mate,  but  luckily  for  this 
here  Saunders,  I'd  got  a  man  in  my  fo'c'sle 
that  had  been  second  of  a  coaster.  He  onder- 
stood  all  about  the  sun  nigh  the  same  as  you 
and  me.  So  I  put  him  into  the  brigantine 
along  with  a  few  comforts  for  the  sick  man, 
and  we  parted.' 
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Miss  Mansel,  darting  looks  of  mingled 
amazement  and  pleasure  at  the  commander, 
left  her  seat,  and,  slightly  bowing  to  the 
American,  entered  her  cabin. 

c  I  hope,'  said  the  American  captain  rising, 
c  that  I  have  said  nothing  to  hurt  the  lady's 
feelings  ? ' 

1  All  tragical  tales  of  the  sea,'  answered 
the  commander  courteously  and  gravely,  hav- 
ing rallied  his  wits  with  that  sort  of  intellectual 
nimbleness  which  the  sea-captain  peculiarly 
stands  in  need  of,  '  affect  most  people  as  sur- 
prises. I,  who  have  been  to  sea  nearly  all  my 
life,  never  heard  such  a  yarn  as  this  of  yours, 
for  instance,  but  that  I  am  shocked — more  or 
less.  A  little  ship  washing  about  helpless — 
three  men  never  knowing  what's  going  to  be- 
fall them  from  hour  to  hour — the  master  dying 
or  dead  of  paralysis  in  the  cabin !  Such  a  tale 
should  easily  move  the  tender  heart  of  a  young 
woman.' 

The  Yankee  watched  him  whilst  he  de- 
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livered  these  words  in  his  odd  deep  voice  of 
lamentation. 

'  Pray,  sir,'  said  he,  c  will  you  kindly  tell 
me  how  long  Miss  Mansel  has  been  in  this  brig 
with  you  ? ' 

The  commander  replied. 

1  Can  you  inform  me  if  she  has  any  rela- 
tions, any  connections  in  Australia  or  England? 
Is  she  English  or  colonial  ? ' 

He  approached  Boldock  by  a  stride  to 
hearken. 

'  She  is  a  stranger  to  me,  sir,'  answered 
the  commander,  with  a  hardening  face. 

'  You  have  no  interest  in  her,  then  ? ' 

'She  is  a  lady  passenger  on  board  this 
brig,  and  under  my  care.' 

'  You'll  not  take  what  I'm  going  to  say  in  an 
onkind  sperrit,  I  hope,'  began  the  Yankee,  with 
a  look  at  the  cabin  Miss  Mansel  was  in.  '  I'm 
woundily  taken  by  that  girl,  and  that's  a  fact. 
Never  saw  such  eyes  in  my  life.  Would  she  be 
willing,  d'ye  reckon,  to  come  along  with  me?' 
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The  commander,  who  had  been  seated  till 
now,  sprang  out  of  his  seat  and  turned  his 
immense  face,  red  as  a  storm  at  sunset,  upon 
the  American. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  the  Yankee  quickly,  '  don't  let 
there  be  any  misunderstanding  between  us  ; 
what  I've  got  in  view  's  a  life  partnership. 
As  commander  of  this  brig,  it's  in  your  power 
to  make  a  man  and  woman  husband  and  wife 
by  reading  your  marriage  service  before  'em.' 

1 1  decline  to  discuss  this  subject,'  said  the 
commander,  and  turning  his  broad  shoulders 
upon  the  skipper,  he  went  up  the  steps.  The 
Yankee  immediately  followed. 

1  You've  treated  me  very  handsomely,'  he 
exclaimed.     '  I  hope  I've  not  offended  you  ? ' 

'I  will  not  believe  that  you  meant  any 
offence,  sir,'  responded  the  commander.  '  Sup- 
pose now  we  proceed  on  our  respective  voy- 
ages ! ' 

He  took  the  man's  proffered  hand  and 
walked  to  the  gangway,  and  raised  his  hat  to 
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the  salutation  of  the  sombrero  when  the  boat 
was  pulling  for  the  American  brig. 

The  Mexican  was  a  mere  smudge  of  pearl 
in  the  far  blue.  The  water  was  shivering  to 
a  strengthening  breeze,  and  the  English  ensign 
at  the  Wellesleys  peak  rippled  with  the  musi- 
cal note  of  a  brook  in  a  wood  in  a  summer 
month. 

'  Mr.  Hardy/  said  the  commander,  walking 
aft,  '  get  way  upon  the  brig,  sir.' 

1  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  answered  Mr.  Hardy. 

'Will  you  step  below  and  get  some 
breakfast,  Mr.  Matthews?'  said  the  com- 
mander. 

'  Thankfully,  sir,'  answered  Mr.  Matthews. 

The  order  was  given,  and  the  brig's  yards 


were  swung. 


'Hardy,'  said  the  commander,  standing 
beside  him,  '  I  spoke  favourably  of  the  Ameri- 
cans this  morning.  I  recall  my  words.  They 
no  longer  march,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  head 
of  civilisation.' 
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il  never  should  have  thought  of  putting 
them  there,  sir,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hardy,  with 
one  of  his  leering  looks  at  the  commander. 
*  The  right  place  for  'em  is  where  the  noise 
comes  in.  The  band  don't  lead  :  the  pioneers 
walk  first.' 

1  But  all  the  same,'  said  the  commander, 
looking  at  the  American  brig,  which  was  now 
slowly  sliding  away  on  the  Wellesleys  quarter, 
1  our  friend  yonder  has  given  me  a  wonderful 
piece  of  news,  and  I  guess,  to  use  his  phrase, 
that  our  ten  friends  of  the  nuggets  will  find 
themselves  handsomely  cornered.  Yes,  Hardy, 
you  may  dip  to  him.' 
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CHAPTER  XXni 

HALLORAN    ISLAND 

It  was  the  tenth  day  since  the  seizure  of  the 
ship,  a  red  afternoon,  islands  of  white  vapour 
in  the  sky  sailing  very  slowly  over  their 
shadows  in  the  sea  southwards.  These  noble 
masses  of  vapour  hung  bulked  in  lofty  ter- 
races far  south,  and  made  fresh  beauty  for  the 
dark  blue  ocean. 

In  the  midst  of  that  wide  space  of  waters 
floated  the  Queen,  with  her  bowsprit  point- 
ing towards  the  coast  of  cloud.  The  wind 
followed  her  ;  it  was  a  light  wind,  and  she 
blew  slowly  onwards,  not  wholly  the  same 
graceful  fabric  that  Benson  had  commanded. 
Indeed,  you  had  but  to  look  aloft  to  see  that 
mischief  had   been  done   her,  that   she  had 
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either  come  through  a  hard  struggle  of 
weather,  or  that  her  beauty  had  been  wrecked 
by  some  half-drunken  snob  at  the  helm. 

A  seaman,  however,  would  at  once  have 
ascribed  the  loss  of  the  barque's  foretop- 
gallant  mast  to  storm.  He  would  have  ob- 
served other  signs  of  the  ship  having  been 
severely  strained.  The  nine  gentlemen  and 
the  two  sailors  had  cleared  away  the  wreck, 
but  now,  without  her  crown  of  topgallant  sail 
and  royal  forward,  and  her  milk-white  wing 
of  flying  jib,  she  looked  another  ship. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Eight  gentlemen  were  on  deck  :  Shannon  was 
at  the  wheel,  but  he,  who  ought  to  have  been 
preoccupied  by  the  business  of  steering,  was 
as  busy  as  the  rest  of  them  in  sending  looks 
searching  with  hope  and  fear  at  that  line  of 
blue  waters  which  washed  the  terrace  of 
vapour. 

1  Foretopmast  crosstrees  ! '  bawled  Captain 
Trollope,   stepping  with   old   Benson's  glass 
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under  his  arm  down  the  poop  ladder,  and 
walking  a  little  way  along  the  quarter-deck. 
'  Don't  you  make  out  any  signs  of  land  yet, 
Dike?' 

That  scowling  gentleman  sat  airily  perched 
high  aloft  on  the  crosses  of  timber  which 
Trollope  had  rightly  named  in  hailing.  Savage 
impatience  had  carried  him  up  the  shrouds 
with  the  late  captain's  binocular  glass,  through 
which  he  was  staring  at  the  ocean  ahead  when 
Trollope  shouted. 

'Yes,'  he  answered,  letting  sink  the  glass 
from  his  eyes  whilst  he  turned  his  face  the 
blacker  for  the  shadow  of  his  hat  slowly  aft 
in  his  sulky  way  to  answer ;  '  and  had  you 
waited  another  minute  I'd  have  reported  it.' 

'  Land  ho  ! '  shouted  Captain  Trollope. 

'  Where  away  ? '  bawled  the  fellows  on  the 
poop,  coming  in  a  rush  of  excitement  to  the 
rail  at  the  break. 

'  How  does  the  land  bear,  Dike  ? '  cried 
Trollope,  looking  up. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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'  I  wish  it  had  been  any  other  man  up 
there/  shouted  Shannon  from  the  wheel. 
'  What  centuries  that  hedgehog  takes  to 
answer  a  question  !  Why  didn't  he  die  when 
he  had  that  fit  ?     He's  not  too  good  to  die.' 

Toretopmast-crosstrees  !  '  roared  Trol- 
lope.  '  Don't  you  hear  me  ask  you,  how  does 
the  land  bear  ? ' 

'  How  am  I  to  give  it  you  in  points  ? ' 
answered  Caldwell.  '  All  that  I  know  is  it's 
there,'  and  he  shot  out  his  arm  indicating  a 
place  on  the  sea  about  three  points  on  the 
lee  bow. 

Hankey  sprang  off  the  poop,  and,  running 
forward,  danced  aloft.  The  canvas  of  the 
topsail  swelled  against  a  soft  vast  white 
cloud.  Above  stood  the  naked  head  of  the 
mast,  clearly  exposing  the  forms  of  Mr.  Cald- 
well and  Mr.  Hankey  as  they  jockeyed  one 
arm  of  the  cross-trees  pillion  fashion,  their 
legs  swinging,  their  shapes  sharp  as  ink- 
streaks  against  the  cloud. 
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1  Land  in  your  eye,  is  it  ? '  cried  Weston, 
rushing  off  the  poop  on  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and  gazing  up  at  the  men. 

'  Solid  enough  to  get  married  on,  bet  your 
dollop  on  that.  Solid  enough  to  build  a 
church  on,  and  be  buried  in ! '  yelled  Hankey. 
1  Hurrah ! ' 

He  had  taken  the  binocular  glass  from 
Caldwell,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  that  hurrah  he 
knocked  his  companion's  hat  off. 

1  Plague  take  you  for  the  clumsiest  hand 
in  the  ship  ! '  growled  Dike. 

The  hat,  being  of  straw,  fluttered  lightly 
to  the  deck.  Its  descent  was  watched  by  the 
people  below  with  a  sort  of  horror.  Nothing 
so  suggests  the  fall  of  a  man  from  aloft  as  the 
dropping  of  his  hat.  His  head  might  well  be 
in  it,  you  think.  Caldwell  came  sluggishly 
as  a  bear  down  the  rigging,  leaving  the  glass 
with  Hankey,  whom  Trollope  now  hailed. 

4 1  say,  old  chap,  do  you  see  any  sign  of 
the  brigantine? ' 
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6  That's  just  what  I'm  looking  for,'  an- 
swered Hankey,  standing  up  and  holding  on 
by  one  hand,  and  carefully  sweeping  the 
horizon  of  the  waters  with  the  lenses. 

'Brigantine  in  sight?'  shouted  Shannon 
from  the  wheel. 

Nobody  made  answer  till  Hankey,  looking 
down,  sang  out,  '  I  see  nothing  like  a  sail,  but 
there  are  many  tips  of  white  clouds  which  are 
deucedly  bothersome,  and  I  won't  swear  that 
one  or  another  mayn't  be  a  ship  yet.' 

Caldwell  sprang  like  a  toad  off  the  rail  on 
to  the  deck,  picked  his  hat  up,  and  put  it  on 
his  head. 

'  It's  the  land  and  your  island,  Trollope,' 
said  he  with  a  note  of  gloomy  congratulation 
in  his  voice.  '  I  make  you  my  acknowledg- 
ments. Your  skill  as  a  navigator  is  ex- 
quisite.' 

Trollope  touched  his  cap  and  wound  his 
moustache  with  half  a  smile,  half  a  sneer. 

'  But  there's  no  ship,'  continued  Caldwell, 
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4  and  unless  Saunders  has  bidden  his  vessel 
away  behind  that  blotch  yonder,  he's  missed 
Iiis  road  or  gone  down  in  the  gale/ 

Several  of  the  men,  catching  at  Caldwell's 
hint,  gathered  about  Trollope  and  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  were  noisy  in  admiration 
of  his  navigation. 

1  It's  a  little  early  to  suppose  that  because 
we  don't  see  the  brigantine  that  she's  gone 
down,  or  that  Saunders  has  missed  the  road,' 
exclaimed  Trollope  presently,  turning  upon 
Caldwell ;  c  why,  man,  the  blessed  island  itself 
isn't  in  sight  yet  from  these  decks.' 

8  Who  wants  to  depress  us  ? '  said  Dave- 
nire. 

'  I  am  the  first  man  to  see  the  island,  all 
the  same,'  said  Caldwell,  and  with  a  look 
dark  witli  liver,  nerve,  and  temper,  he  turned 
to  the  rail  and  stared  away  out  to  sea. 

Hankey,  with  the  binocular  in  one  hand, 
came  down  the  rigging  whistling.  He  walked 
aft  with  a  cheerful  face,  and  putting  the  glass 
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upon  the  skylight,  said  to  Trollope,  'Your 
skill  amazes  me.  The  island's  yonder,  true 
as  a  hair — land  anyhow,  a  small,  pale,  firm 
scar,  but  no  ship,  though  the  rim  of  the 
ocean  shows  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  with 
heads  of  cloud/ 

'  So  it  does,'  said  Burn.  '  That  yonder, 
right  astern  there,  might  be  a  frigate's  top- 
sail.' 

1  If  there's  no  brigantine,'  said  Trollope, 
seating  himself  within  easy  hearing  distance 
of  the  wheel,  whilst  the  others  drew  about 
him,  all  saving  Caldwell,  one  sitting  on  the 
deck,  another  lounging  upon  the  skylight, 
'  you'll  have  to  come  into  my  scheme.  Shall 
I  tell  you  why?  Because,  as  the  monkey 
said  when  he  ate  his  tail  for  dinner,  it's  a  case 
of  necessity.  You'll  draw  lots  as  to  who  goes 
in  the  boat  and  who  stays  with  the  chests.' 

'I'm  opposed  to  burying  the  gold  and 
leaving  it  in  somebody's  custody,  I  don't  care 
whose,'  said  Weston. 
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'There's  about  forty  hundredweight  of 
the  stuff,'  said  Trollope,  speaking  coldly,  and 
in  a  level  voice.  ■  Do  you  suppose,  Patrick, 
that  the  man  or  men  who  stay  whilst  the 
longboat  seeks  a  substitute  for  the  Rival  are 
going  to  build  anything  capable  of  floating 
that  mass  of  ore  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Weston,  '  but  this  has  been  a 
huge  risk,  a  tremendous,  audacious  adventure, 
for  which  some  of  us  may  yet  suffer.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  there's  a  fortune  for  me  in  my 
share,  and  I  dislike  the  notion  of  leaving  it  in 
the  charge  of  any  man.' 

Caldwell  grunted  approval  at  the  rail. 
Johnson  and  Shannon  at  the  wheel  seemed  to 
be  of  Weston's  mind. 

'  But,  my  dear  fellow  ! '  exclaimed  Trollope 
quietly,  but  with  the  decision  in  his  voice  of  a 
resolved,  irritable  spirit  deep  down,  'you 
don't  mean  to  say  if  the  brigantine  don't  turn 
up  that  you'll  load  that  boat  there  with  the 
gold?'     He  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the 
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fore-part  of  the  barque,  where  the  longboat 
stood. 

6 1  mean  to  say  that  I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  leaving  my  fortune  behind  me  in  charge 
of  another  man,'  said  Weston,  speaking 
quickly. 

8  She'd  float  gunwale  deep,'  exclaimed 
Da  venire. 

'  I've  measured  her,  and  allow  that  she'll 
carry  six  tons  comfortably,'  said  Weston. 

'  What's  going  to  be  said  by  anything 
that  may  speak  us?'  said  Cavendish.  'A 
vessel  sees  a  ship's  longboat  adrift  full  of 
men  ;  she  bears  down  out  of  mercy — what 
then  ?  With  eighteen  highly  suggestive 
chests  stowed  in  the  midst  of  us,  hey?  A 
rather  loquacious  ballast  for  a  keen  eye  to 
talk  to  over  the  edge  of  some  tall  humane 
ship's  side.' 

c  You  can  always  up  helm.  No  need  to 
speak  anything  unless  you  choose,'  answered 
Weston. 
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1  You're  wasting  words/  said  Trollope 
calmly.  'Besides,  you  fellows  who  oppose 
us  haven't,  somehow,  yet  named  a  port  for 
the  longboat  to  steer  for.' 

'  You  could  contrive  that.  I'll  nail  my 
colours  to  your  decision  there?  said  Weston. 

Trollo  pemade  no  answer,  but,  with  a  face 
of  grave  contempt  of  Weston's  talk,  sat 
watching  that  beautiful  romance  of  nature — 
huge  clouds  gilt  by  the  western  sun,  changing 
in  form  and  gaining  in  splendour  as  they 
sailed  in  majesty  in  the  wind. 

1  Why/  called  Shannon  from  the  wheel, 
8  can't  we  use  this  ship  if  the  brigantine  don't 
turn  up  ?  ' 

'  This  ship  ! '  exclaimed  Davenire.  '  It's 
nothing  to  you  that  a  hue  and  cry  may  have 
been  raised.  Have  you  figured  the  passengers 
and  crew  picked  up — chaw  ! ' 

'  Suppose,  since  we  are  in  a  humour  for 
supposing,'  said  Mr.  Cavendish,  '  that  all 
hands    of  us  hold  our  jaw  till   the   island's 
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uphove,  and  we  find  out  whether  the  brigantine 
is  there  or  not  ? ' 

This  was  good  advice,  and  the  subject  was 
dropped,  but  the  fellows  continued  to  send 
eager  glances  round  the  sea.  They  had  got 
both  anchors  over  the  bow  on  the  preceding 
day.  This  they  had  contrived  under  the 
direction  of  William  and  Harry  the  Dane,  no 
man  of  them  having  much  knowledge  of  a 
ship's  ground-tackle.  It  was  essential  to  the 
vessel's  safety  that  they  should  be  able  to 
bring  up  instantly  ;  they  were  in  dangerous 
waters — they  believed  they  were :  they  had 
not  made  the  island  from  the  southward,  but 
from  the  northward,  and  some  leagues  to  the 
north,  vaguely  and  unsatisfactorily  placed 
upon  the  chart,  extended  a  number  of  dan- 
gerous reefs  and  shoals. 

Presently  Trollope  slinging  the  glass  over 
his  neck  walked  along  the  deck  and  mounted 
the  fore-shrouds.  The  men  watched  him, 
guessing    his    purpose.     He   climbed   to   the 
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height  of  the  cross-trees  and  first  looked  for 
the  island,  which  he  immediately  saw — a  blue 
film  far  away  off  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean. 
He  then  sought  for  any  signs  of  sunken  shoal 
or  visible  reef.  The  sea  stretched  a  pure  un- 
broken breast  to  its  confines,  but  except  the 
glance  of  the  feathering  ripple  there  was 
no  appearance  of  white  water,  of  broken 
waters,  of  water  darker  or  lighter  of  hue 
through  commotion  the  whole  mighty  distance 
round. 

Captain  Trollope  stayed  awhile  aloft;  he 
was  a  scoundrel,  but  a  man  of  imagination 
and  taste,  and  could  not  fail  to  enjoy  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  sea  which  trembled 
and  sparkled  in  its  countless  miles  of  brine 
far  beneath  him  and  away  to  the  distant  blue 
slope,  scarcely  clothed  with  cloud.  The  air 
up  here  blew  with  a  refreshing  coolness.  The 
oblique  glance  of  the  sun  painted  half  the 
squares  of  the  canvas  to  the  mainroyal  a 
delicate  crimson,  which  paled   in   the  other 
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half  into  grey.  The  vane  at  the  masthead 
burnt,  and  all  the  tarry  shrouds  and  back- 
stays were  tipped  in  each  turn  of  strand  with 
gold.  The  ocean  was  a  sheet  of  gold  under 
the  sun,  and  many  dark  shadows  of  cloud 
seemed  to  sleep  upon  it  like  islands.  Trollope 
thought  one  looked  as  firm  as  land,  and 
watched  it  anxiously  till  he  saw  that  it  moved. 
He  gazed  down  and  beheld  lines  of  blue, 
swiftly  turning  into  light,  curving,  numerous 
as  the  strings  of  a  harp,  from  either  bow: 
the  swelling  cloths  of  the  maintopsail  and 
topgallant-sail  concealed  the  northern  horizon 
— he  judged  that  the  ship's  speed  was  about 
five  knots,  and  that  the  island  might  be  above 
twenty  miles  distant. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  make 
it  by  daylight :  he  resolved  therefore  to  sail 
another  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  and  then  heave 
the  ship  to  till  dawn.  Yet  he  stayed  first  to 
intently  survey  the  liquid  path  of  the  ship  as 
far  as  the  glasses  carried  his  sight,  then  most 
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carefully  he  ran  along  the  horizon  to  where 
the  mainsail  blocked  it  on  either  hand.  He 
saw  no  ship,  nothing  but  swarming  mockeries 
of  sail,  graceful  as  feathers  and  deceptive  by 
lingering. 

It  will  be  terrible,  he  thought,  as  he 
slowly  descended  the  rigging,  if  Saunders  is 
not  at  the  island,  and  on  gaining  the  deck  he, 
without  answering  several  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  men,  passed  straight  to  the 
captain's  cabin,  and  opened  the  book  of  sailing 
directions,  in  which  was  a  tracing  of  Halloran 
Island.  The  delineation,  however,  was  too 
small  to  convey  any  idea  of  bays  and  natu- 
ral harbours,  or  little  curvatures  of  coast. 
Closing  the  book  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  not  until  next  day,  when  they 
should  have  sailed  round  the  island,  could 
they  certainly  know  whether  the  brigantine 
had  failed  them  or  not. 

The  wind  shifted,  and  came  with  a  trifle  of 
freshness  out  of  the  sunset,  when  sea,  sky,  and 
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cloud  were  a  smoky  red  with  the  fires  of  the 
west.  They  trimmed  sail,  clewing  up  the 
mainroyal  which  the  Dane  furled,  and  the 
barque  drove  onwards  clothed  in  purple. 
Mr.  Storr  and  the  colonial  merchant  had  left 
excellent  pocket  telescopes  behind  them.  The 
nine  gentlemen  had  also  found  a  very  hand- 
some field-glass  in  Mrs.  Peacock's  cabin. 
These  and  old  Benson's  telescope  and  binocular 
were  in  much  request  this  afternoon  and 
evening,  particularly  when  the  island  sprang 
on  to  the  rim  of  the  deep  like  a  coloured 
bubble,  fast  growing  out  of  blueness  into 
green  ;  but  the  shift  of  wind  had  dissolved 
the  clouds.  Other  forms  of  vapour  were 
shaped  in  the  breeze,  they  flew  high,  and  the 
horizon  ceased  to  madden  the  strained  sight 
with  disappointments. 

Now,  whilst  there  was  daylight  in  the 
sky,  and  the  island  was  a  measurable  object 
about  fourteen  miles  off,  they  could,  with  the 
glasses,  judge  of  its  character  and  extent,  and 
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their  spirits  sank.  It  looked  rich  in  wood  and 
seemed  about  two  miles  long :  it  sat  low,  and 
the  length  of  it  was  white  with  the  throb 
of  surf,  though  some  of  the  men  thought  it 
was  coral  beach.  But  where  was  the  brigan- 
tine?  That  was  the  question  that  damped 
their  souls  and  put  out  the  fire  in  their  hearts. 
They  could  not  distinguish  the  least  appear- 
ance of  anything  resembling  a  vessel  on  this 
side. 

1  If  we  are  to  heave-to  without  looking 
round  the  corner,'  said  Davenire  to  Trollope, 
1  till  the  morning,  the  night's  going  to  be  mad 
with  anxiety.' 

8  The  evening  is  already  upon  the  water,' 
answered  Trollope.  '  It  darkens  sharply  in 
these  latitudes.  We  must  heave  the  ship  to 
within  the  next  half-hour.  I'll  not  trust  my- 
self with  less  than  a  ten-mile  offing,  and  when 
we  are  hove-to  I  shall  want  a  cast  of  the  deep- 
sea  lead.' 

Burn  had  drawn  near.     '  Why,'  said  he  in 
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his  oozy  voice,  '  wasn't  some  night  signal 
arranged  for  ?  Suppose  we  send  up  a  ball  or 
two  on  chance.' 

'Saunders  may  have  none,'  answered 
Trollope.  He  mused  a  moment  or  two,  then 
added,  '  But  whether  he  has  or  not  your 
idea's  not  bad,  Alec.  I  wish  you  were  always 
so  clever.  Davenire,  Saunders  might  do  this  : 
stand  out  if  he  sees  the  rockets  across  the 
island,  and  answer  with  a  flare.' 

'  What  d'ye  think,'  said  Caldwell,  who 
leant  against  the  rail  listening,  arms  folded, 
head  sunk,  dusky  eyes  slowly  turning  to  one 
or  another,  '  of  Alec's  rockets  bringing  some- 
thing troublesome  down  upon  us — something 
floating  into  shape  right  down  upon  us  out  of 
the  dark,  before  we  could  fill  on  the  barque 
and  get  away  ?  ' 

'  What's  going  to  be  troublesome  ?  '  said 
Trollope. 

1  Is  there  never  a  man-of-war  cruising  here- 
abouts ? '  growled  Caldwell. 
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'Dike's  right,'  exclaimed  Trollope,  after 
reflecting,  '  though  I'm  not  afraid  of  his  man- 
of-war.  If  our  signal  should  be  seen,  a  ship 
might  ooze  out  of  the  dark  and  ask  questions. 
Some  scurvy  old  whaler,  perhaps  :  but  here 
we  are,  the  piratically  seized  barque  Queen 
quite  easily  described  by  the  very  basest  of 
all  mother's  sons  out  of  Nantucket  or  Whitby, 
name  ourselves  as  we  will,  and  there's  that 
island  to  top  discovery  off  with/ 

This  indecision  and  uncertainty  was  the 
result  of  numbers.  Masters,  it  is  true,  was 
dead,  but  nine  men  remained,  and  every  man 
had  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  every  man 
likewise  knew  his  brethren  in  this  business  to 
be  thieves  and  rogues,  and  worse.  It  was 
extremely  hard  to  guess  how  the  fellows 
would  work  out  their  own  surprising  con- 
spiracy, how,  in  short,  they  were  going  to 
safely  convey  ashore  to  places  of  concealment, 
but  of  civilisation  too,  so  large  a  mass  of 
precious  ore  as  was  contained  in  those  eighteen 
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chests,  weighing,  as  one  of  them  had  pointed 
out,  over  two  tons. 

The  evening  was  dark  and  moonless,  and 
the  water  was  crackling  and  glancing  under 
the  steady  gushing  of  the  westerly  wind  when 
they  hove  the  barque  to,  the  island  bearing 
then  about  eight  miles  distant,  a  scarcely 
determinable  heap  of  shadow  in  the  windy 
dusk.  They  furled  the  mainsail  and  the  main- 
topgallantsail,  and  left  her  to  lie  under  her 
topsails,  the  foresail  hauled  up.  They  showed 
no  lights  and  kept  an  eager  look-out.  It  was 
just  the  sort  of  night  when  a  ship  would  show 
suddenly  :  plenty  of  stars  streamed  between 
the  clouds,  and  a  sort  of  fat  dusk  was  upon 
the  sea. 

fcWe  want  to  speak  nothing  but  the 
brigantine,'  Caldwell  had  said  in  his  surliest 
tones,  and  he  was  right. 

They  were  up  and  down  all  night ;  scarcely 
a  man  of  them  could  rest.  Again  and  again 
you'd  see   one  or  another  shape  of  shadow 
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turning  his  glass  round  the  midnight  sea,  and 
one  would  suddenly  cry, 'Isn't  that  something 
like  a  vessel  out  yonder  ? '  and  then  another 
would  answer  after  a  pause, '  All's  clear  water 
that  way.'  Once  Shannon  said  to  Caldwell, 
4  Look  here  !  Make  up  your  mind  there's  no 
bricrantine  arrived.  Didn't  Saunders  have 
nearly  all  day  down  to  sunset  to  view  us  in  ? 
Do  you  think,  if  he's  at  the  island,  he's  not 
keeping  a  look-out  northwards  as  well  as 
southwards  ?  He'd  have  been  out  to  meet  us 
this  afternoon.  He's  either  gone  down  or 
missed  the  bearings  of  the  spot.' 

'  Go  and  hang  yourself! '  Caldwell  had 
answered. 

Trollope  had  talked  of  heaving  the  deep- 
sea  lead,  but  they  thought  the  hand-lead 
scope  enough  when  they  viewed  the  tub  and 
discussed  the  job  of  the  manoeuvre  ;  one  man 
starting  with  lead  and  loud  yelp  at  the  sprit- 
sail  yardarm  or  cathead,  and  the  fakes 
drearily  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  melan- 

L  2 
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choly  cries  to  the  quarter  deck,  where  of 
course  there  would  be  no  bottom.  They 
made  no  bottom  with  the  handline,  and  this 
satisfied  the  gentlemen. 

The  lamp  burnt  dimly  in  the  cuddy 
throughout  the  night.  They  saw  to  their 
comforts ;  champagne  and  sherry,  and  stronger 
drinks  still,  plenty  of  soda-water,  of  which 
there  was  a  good  stock  aft,  cold  ham,  canned 
tongue,  corned  beef,  and  biscuit ;  boxes  of 
cigars  and  tobacco  were  on  the  table.  Thus 
they  contrived  to  kill  that  night  frightful  with 
suspense. 

It  was  in  the  middle  watch,  at  about  a 
quarter  to  one,  that  William  came  aft  and 
stood  at  the  cuddy  door  looking  at  the  table. 
Mr.  Burn  leaned  upon  it  sound  asleep,  Cald- 
well and  Davenire  sat  wide  awake  drinking 
cold  whisky  and  water,  Trollope  smoked  a 
cigar  opposite  them.  The  rest  were  above 
on  the  look-out,  or  at  the  wheel.  William 
saw  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  drink,  and, 
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having  a  question  to  ask,  he  stepped  in  and 
pulled  off  his  cap. 

1  What  is  it  ? '  said  Trollope,  starting  up, 
and  Burn  at  the  same  moment  awoke  and 
stared  with  confusion  around  him. 

1  There's  nothing  to  eat  in  the  fo'c'sle,' 
said  William,  '  so  I  thought  I'd  tell  yer.' 

1  That's  your  fault.  You  need  but  speak. 
Help  yourself,'  said  Trollope,  pointing  to  the 
table  with  his  cigar. 

The  man  put  two  bottles  of  beer  into  his 
jacket  pockets,  and  took  up  a  large  piece  of 
ham  and  a  tin  of  biscuits.  He  paused  and, 
addressing  Trollope,  said,  '  Xow  that  we're  off 
this  here  island,  d'ye  mind  letting  me  and 
'Arry  know  what's  next  a-going  to  happen  ? ' 

1  We  expect  a  brigantine,'  answered  Trol- 
lope, looking  at  Davenire.  '  We  must  keep 
this  ship  cruising  here  till  she  turns  up. 
Meanwhile  the  chests  will  be  taken  ashore  for 
safe  keeping.  If  the  brigantine  don't  turn  up 
within  a  reasonable  time,  we  may  use  this 
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vessel  or  tlie  longboat — 'tis  an  open  question 
yet  with  some  of  the  gentlemen — for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  services  of  a  craft  in 
the  room  of  the  one  that  has  failed  us.' 

He  spoke  drawlingly  and  coolly. 

'  Go  and  tell  your  mate,'  snarled  Caldwell, 
4  that  we're  agreed  to  nothing,  that  nothing 
is  settled,  that  nothing  shall  be  settled  until 
we've  sailed  round  the  island,  and  taken  a 
good  look  at  it  by  sunlight.' 

6  So  ! '  said  Trollope,  with  a  nod  at  Wil- 
liam, but  with  a  flush  in  his  cheeks  as  he 
glanced  at  Caldwell. 

The  inside  of  the  forecastle  was  black  in 
the  bows ;  there  was  no  virtue  in  the  beam 
of  the  smoking  and  stinking  flame  under 
which  Harry  was  sitting  to  touch  that  eclipse. 
The  little  man  flourished  another  knife  he 
had  found,  when  William  entered,  and  squaring 
his  elbows  at  the  cheer  his  shipmate  put  down 
upon  the  chest,  he  said,  with  his  eyes  spark- 
ling, for  the  damaged  eye  was  now  well : 
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1  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  us  ?  • 

I  Can't  get  to  'ear,'  answered  William. 

I I  tell  you  what,'  cried  the  Dane ;  *  I 
don't  feel  like  ever  seeing  my  nation  any 
more.' 

'I  don't  think  yer  will,'  said  William. 
1  But,'  said  the  man,  masticating  as  leisurely  as 
a  cow,  '  this  is  good  enough  while  it  lasts, 
ain't  it  ?  ' 

*  I  hope  they'll  give  me  a  chance  to  see 
my  way  to  do  for  that  man  Trollope,'  said  the 
Dane.  '  If  you  ask  what  I  should  like  to  pray 
for  most,  it  is  that.' 

1  Try  your  knifing  jokes  on,  and  see  what 
'ud  happen ;  a  whip  at  either  main  yardarm, 
and  you  and  me  a  dangling  at  the  blocks — 
pretty  ornaments — jewel-blocks!  Not  that 
you  mayn't  do  what  you  bloomin'  well  please 
so  long  as  I'm  to  wind'ard.' 

The  Dane  made  no  answer,  and  silence 
reigned  in  that  gloomy  forecastle. 

The  break  of  day  found  the  nine  men  on 
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deck,  William  at  the  wheel,  the  Dane  on  the 
forecastle  head,  gazing  at  the  island.  Shannon, 
who    usually   handled    the    ship   when    the 
required  manoeuvre  was   at   all   complicate, 
swung  the  main  topsail  and  got  way  upon  the 
vessel.    "When  the  sun  rose  the  morning  was 
one  of  true  Pacific  splendour,  a  vast  breast  of 
radiance  weltering  from  sea-line  to  sea-line,  a 
sky  spacious  and  high  with  pearl-like  cloud, 
marvellously  netted  and  like  white  jewellery 
of   some  sort,  infixed  or   let   into   the   blue 
dome.     A  bright  wind  was  blowing  out  of  the 
west,  and  the   sea-line  ran  to  the  island  as 
clear  as  the  rim  of  a  tumbler.     The  swell  of 
the  night  had  drifted  the  spot  about  twelve 
miles  distant  over  the  bows,  when  the  helm 
swung   the   ship's   head   fair   for   it.     Every 
glass  was  levelled;  not  a  feather-tip  broke  the 
pure  sweep  of  the  flashing  horizon. 

'  What's  the  good  of  his  going  aloft  with 
that  scowling  face  of  his  ? '  said  Shannon  to 
Hankey,  whilst  they  watched  the  somewhat 
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ungainly  shape  of  Dike  Caldwell  shaking  the 
fore- shrouds  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  top. 
'  There's  nothing  to  be  seen  by  looking,  and 
there's  nothing  to  hope  for  by  waiting. 
There's  no  Rival  at  that  island  abaft  or 
before.  She  ought  to  be  here,  and  her  not 
being  here  will  mean  brimstone  by-and-by  ; 
for,  now  it's  come  to  it,  there's  not  a  fiend  of 
the  lot  of  us  who  can  make  up  his  mind.' 

Hankey  drew  out  his  whiskers,  and 
watched  the  island  without  answer. 

As  they  drove  the  land  grew  into  a  heap 
of  brilliant  green  very  richly  wooded  :  they 
saw  two  or  three  little  natural  bays,  but  no 
brigantine  was  in  them,  and  the  island  seemed 
as  lifeless  as  a  shoal.  The  surf  was  plentiful, 
and  the  sea  broke  with  great  force  against 
the  western  point ;  the  white  brine  spouted 
as  high  as  the  topmost  heights  of  the  island 
itself,  and  fell  into  the  sea  with  a  constant 
mighty  roar,  which  rolled  in  thunder  to  the 
men's  ears  as  the  ship  sailed  along.     They  so 
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steered  as  to  give  that  westernmost  foaming 
point  a  berth  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

William,  as  a  sailor  with  careful  eyes, 
had  been  sent  on  to  the  bowsprit  to  watch 
the  water  for  shoals  or  change  of  colour. 
The  rest  of  the  men  stood  at  the  braces 
ready  to  trim  sail  for  the  rounding  of  the 
island.  Some  of  them  were  almost  breathless. 
They  could  hardly  speak  for  anxiety.  Shan- 
non, who  controlled  the  motions  of  the  ship, 
studied  the  island  constantly  through  a  tele- 
scope when  the  western  point,  glorious  with 
mountain-high  brine,  was  abreast.  Occasion- 
ally through  the  silence  along  the  decks  would 
break  some  such  question  as  : 

'  What  do  you  see,  Shannon  ?  ' 

'  Any  signs  of  her,  Walter  ? ' 

1  I'll  tell  you  you'll  see  nothing,'  growled 
Caldwell,  who  had  come  down  and  was  stand- 
ing at  the  mainbrace.  '  You  should  be  able 
to  make  out  the  mastheads  of  the  Rival 
across  the  island  from  our  topmast  crosstrees, 
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and  those  who  are  expecting  to  see  her  will 
be  sold.' 

He  seemed  to  spit  the  words  at  those  whom 
it  concerned,  nor  could  it  be  said  that  his 
looks  had  improved,  whether  in  intelligence, 
openness,  or  sweetness,  since  that  night  when 
he  fell  upon  the  deck  in  a  fit  after  seeing  the 
body  of  Masters  rise. 

Nobody  answered  him ;  a  few  looked  at 
him;  he  was  hated  by  all,  but  feared  by 
them  too. 

Onwards  drove  the  ship :  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  island  were  now  slowly  opening, 
and  upon  the  little  heights  of  hummock  or 
hill,  the  soft  vegetation  of  those  latitudes — 
tufted,  plumed,  spire-like — was  to  be  seen  in 
the  lenses  trembling  in  the  rushing  breeze,  a 
lovely  sight  against  the  morning  sky  of  the  east. 

'  Bound  with  those  yards,'  shouted  Shan- 
non.    '  Down  helm.' 

The  men  swayed  at  the  braces  with  yells 
of  disappointment. 
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'  Belay  this— belay  that— well  all ! ' 

They  had  the  breeze  on  the  quarter :  the 
barque  had  slowed  her  pace,  the  men  stood 
to  port  with  lifted  glasses,  those  without  them 
gripping  the  rail  or  grasping  a  backstay. 
This  side  of  the  island  was  as  lifeless  as 
t'other :  right  amidships  of  it  you  noticed  a 
snug  little  natural  harbour,  and  there  the 
Rival  undoubtedly  would  have  found  a  berth. 

6  That  dog  Saunders  has  betrayed  us,  that's 
all,'  said  Mr.  "Weston,  plunging  his  fists  into 
his  breeches-pockets,  and  kicking  the  deck 
with  a  vehement  swing  of  one  leg. 

1  She  foundered  in  the  gale,'  said  Hankey. 
4  So  much  the  better,  Trollope,  ain't  it  ?  It's 
only  the  tender  man  of  honour,'  he  added, 
with  an  offensive  grin  at  Caldwell,  'would 
have  that  sink  of  villainy,  Mo',  partake  freely 
of  the  plunder  we  risk  life  and  liberty  for.' 

Dike  Caldwell  scowled  at  him. 

4  What  d'ye  mean  to  do  ? '  said  Peter 
Johnson  to  Trollope. 
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Captain  Trollope  was  looking  darkly  at 
the  island.  His  face  expressed  deep  disap- 
pointment and  perplexity. 

1  I  had  hoped  to  find  her  here/  said  he. 

*  She  ought  to  have  been  here.  She  was  a 
good  sea-boat,  and  Saunders  as  a  navigator 
was  at  least  as  capable  a  man  as  I.  There's 
the  bald  fact  anyhow/  said  he  with  a  thea- 
trical gesture  of  his  hand  towards  the  island. 

*  You  know  my  views.' 

1  State  'em  clearly  once  again,'  said  Da- 
venire,  towering  up  close  against  Trollope, 
with  his  fingers  in  his  waistcoat -pockets 
whilst  he  swayed  with  the  heave  of  the  deck. 

1  This  is  what  I  want  to  do, '  said  Trollope, 
and  the  eight  men,  the  Dane  being  at  the 
wheel,  gathered  about  their  leader  to  listen, 
probably  for  the  twentieth  time,  to  proposals 
which  they  had  surely  long  ago  got  by 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

ANCHORED 

The  scene  in  this  hour  of  the  memorable 
morning  when  the  barque  Queen  rounded 
Halloran  Island  in  search  of  the  brigantine 
Rival,  was  this  :  the  vessel  was  moving  slowly 
before  the  wind  with  her  yards  almost  square ; 
the  eastern  sky  was  splendid  with  the  morning 
right  over  her  bows,  and  the  glory  in  the 
water  coloured  the  foam-bells  at  her  stem  ; 
abreast,  on  the  port  beam,  was  Halloran 
Island,  within  two  miles,  all  points  of  it  quite 
visible — a  beautiful  green  spot,  but  clearly 
lifeless  ;  still  on  the  bowspirit-end  sat  William, 
gazing  ahead  for  rocks  and  discoloured  water, 
and  on  the  poop  on  the  port  side  the  gentle- 
men were  grouped — an  eager,  excited  band 
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of  men,  half  in  ad  with  the  sensations  of  the 
hour.  Never  before  had  their  faces  shown  so 
much  life.  Even  Cadwell's  glances  were 
darting. 

'  I  say,'  said  Davenire,  breaking  into  the 
opening  of  Trollope's  remarks,  '  that  island  is 
fast  slipping  astern,  and  we  shall  lose  it 
behind  the  sea  whilst  we  stand  here  arguing, 
if  we  don't  mind  our  eye.  I  vote  that  we 
heave  the  ship  to.' 

'  Not  yet,'  said  Trollope,  with  a  look  at 
the  land. 

c  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Davenire  gruffly, 
'  that  nothing  a  man  can  say  aboard  here  will 
find  assent.  Why  not  now  ?  The  wind's 
west,  and  the  island  bears  north.' 

6  I've  brought  you  to  this  island,  and  I'm 
captain  still,  I  believe  ? '  exclaimed  Trollope, 
reddening  and  speaking  with  desperate  effort 
to  keep  his  temper. 

4  It  must  either  be  one  man  to  decide  for 
all,  which  I  don't  think  will  be  found  tolerable 
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amongst  some  of  us,  or  things  will  have  to  be 
put  to  the  vote/  said  Weston. 

'I'm  for  heaving  the  ship  to  here/  said 
Davenire,  in  his  heavy  voice  and  strong  man- 
ner, 4  whilst  the  island's  in  sight,  and  whilst 
we  talk  over  what's  to  be  done.' 

'  Put  it  to  the  vote  then,'  said  Trollope, 
coldly. 

Three  were  with  Davenire,  the  rest  with 
Trollope.  Davenire,  with  a  face  savage  with 
discontent,  leaned  his  huge  bulk  upon  the  rail 
and  stared  at  the  island  that  was  sliding  on  to 
the  quarter. 

'  Had  not  we  better  get  some  breakfast 
before  we  begin  to  talk  ? '  said  Peter  John- 
son. 

'  Ay,'  exclaimed  Burn,  '  this  is  a  hungry 
place,  and  a  whole  ham  shan't  fill  me  this 
morning.' 

6  But  I'm  not  going  to  light  the  galley  fire, 
and  boil  coffee  and  other  things  for  you 
beggars  whilst  you're  talking  about  matters 
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which  I'm  as  much  interested  in  as  any  of 
you,'  said  Johnson. 

Here  was  another  difficulty. 

'  Shall  we  all  go  forward  in  a  body  and 
light  the  galley  fire,  and  boil  the  coffee  in  a 
body,  arguing  our  souls  blue  in  a  body,  whilst 
we  do  everything  ong  bloc  ? '  said  Caldwell, 
with  a  sarcastic  sneer. 

1  Those  who  want  breakfast  may  get  it  for 
themselves,'  exclaimed  Cavendish.  '  There's 
plenty  of  beer  and  liquor  and  grub  below. 
What  d'ye  want  to  light  the  galley  fire  for  ? ' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  run  that  island  out  of 
sight,  do  you,  Trollope  ? '  said  Davenire,  turn- 
ing abruptly. 

c  No.    But  if  I  did  I  could  pick  it  up  again/ 

1  This  sort  of  talk  isn't  planning,  hang  it 
all ! '  exclaimed  Shannon.  '  What's  to  be  the 
scheme  ? ' 

c  You  ought  to  know  mine,  confound  you  ! ' 
said  Trollope  warmly.  '  I  give  this  brigantine 
one  clear  week.     Inside  of  that  week  I  cruise 
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in  this  ship,  keeping  the  island  aboard.  Then, 
no  Rival  appearing,  I  anchor  close  in,  land 
the  gold,  and  draw  lots  as  to  who  shall  go 
away  in  the  longboat  to  procure  a  small  vessel.' 

'  That  was  not  the  original  programme,' 
said  Davenire. 

'  I  don't  care  about  that,'  answered 
Trollope. 

8  Where  are  you  going  to  procure  a  small 
vessel  ?  '  asked  Weston. 

'Put  dust  in  your  pocket  and  go  away 
north.  You'll  find  what  you  want  amongst 
the  islands,'  answered  Trollope. 

4  Who's  going  to  navigate  us  north  ? ' 
sneered  Weston. 

1 1  will,'  answered  Trollope. 

This  subdued  the  others  somewhat ;  they 
looked  at  one  another,  then  Davenire  said, 
'  Aren't  we  going  to  heave  this  ship  to  ? ' 

Trollope  seemed  to  measure  the  distance 
from  the  island,  and  then  said  coldly,  '  Do 
what  you  like.' 
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The  fellows  under  the  direction  of  Shannon 
brought  the  ship  to  a  stand  :  the  island  was 
then  about  three  miles  distant  north-west. 
When  the  topsail  had  been  laid  to  the  mast,  the 
nine  gentlemen  again  assembled  on  the  poop. 

'  I  know,'  said  Mr.  Hankey,  walking  in 
short  excursions  very  restlessly  whilst  he 
addressed  the  others  '  that  there  ought  to  be 
unanimity  amongst  us,  and  we  started  with 
a  real  scheme.  But  I  don't  fancy  we  ever 
seriously  contemplated  the  failure  of  the 
brigantine.' 

1  All  along,'  broke  in  Trollope,  quick  as 
lightning,  c  my  scheme  involved  the  longboat, 
providing  the  JRival  failed  us.  You  chaps 
must  know  that,'  he  added,  looking  round  him. 

'  See  here,'  said  Caldwell,  in  his  gloomiest 
voice,  speaking  with  his  head  bowed,  but 
with  his  dusky  pupils  uplifted  and  dwelling 
upon  Trollope,  '  suppose  the  Rival  should 
turn  up  when  the  lcngboct  has  gone  away  ; 
what's  to  stop  the  fellows  vho    are   left   in 
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charge  of  the  gold  from  embarking,  and 
making  off  with  the  whole  plunder  ? ' 

1  There  must  be  some  confidence,  man, 
even  among  us,  answered  Trollope  quietly 
but  sarcastically,  '  else  you'll  be  keeping  this 
job  absurdly  and  helplessly  in  irons/ 

*  111  tell  you  plainly,  gentlemen,  one  and 
all/  said  Weston,  lifting  his  hat,  '  that  I've  got 
not  one  atom  of  confidence  in  any  man  of  us 
here,  and  least  of  all  in  myself.' 

'  I  spoke  of  cruising  a  week,'  said  Trollope. 
*  We  might  extend  the  cruise  till  cocksure  no 
brigantine  was  coming.' 

A  number  of  the  men  shook  their  heads. 

'  What's  to  become  of  the  barque  ? '  said 
Burn. 

'Harbour  her  in  the  island,'  answered 
Trollope. 

4  Till  the  longboat  returns  ?  '  exclaimed 
Johnson. 

Trollope  viewed  him  in  silence,  foreseeing 
his  objection. 
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1  It  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  the 
Rival  should  turn  up,'  continued  Johnson, 
addressing  the  men  generally.  '  The  long- 
boat's gone  away  with  a  party  of  us,  how 
many  Trollope  there  will  tell.'  After  a  pause, 
during  which  several  pairs  of  eyes  had  been 
directed  at  Trollope,  Johnson  proceeded  :  '  A 
few  of  us  are  left  on  yonder  island,  along 
with  the  chests,  and  I  suppose  William  and 
the  Dane  keep  in  the  ship;  is  any  man  here 
so  durned  idiotic  as  to  suppose  that  when  the 
longboat  returned  with  a  little  vessel,  sup- 
posing such  was  to  be  conveniently  found  and 
purchased  within  the  next  twelve  revolving 
moons,  they'd  find  this  barque  still  quietly 
harboured  yonder,  and  the  party  ashore 
faithfully  guarding  the  gold  ?  ' 

Caldwell  roared  out  a  laugh. 

c  I  begin  to  think,'  said  Captain  Trollope, 
looking  at  Davenire  with  a  mixture  of  scorn 
and  regret,  '  that  since  my  scheme  is  to  go 
for  nothing,  the   next  and  only  thing  to  be 
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done  is  for  each  man  to  take  his  share  and 
act  independently  of  the  rest.' 

'You  mean  that  every  man  shall  walk 
about  with  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of  ore 
in  his  pockets,'  said  Weston. 

'  It's  you  who  force  the  alternative,  or, 
something  worse,  the  total  failure  of  the  whole 
adventure,'  cried  Trollope,  rounding  upon 
him  fiercely. 

'Don't  attempt  to  bully  me,  Trollope,' 
exclaimed  Weston,  his  twisted  features  pale 
and  repulsive  with  dangerous  temper ;  *  I'm 
not  for  wasting  time,  humbugging  about  in 
cruising,  trusting  my  gold  ashore  in  the  charge 
of  others.  I'm  for  putting  the  chests  in  that 
longboat  yonder,  freighting  her  with  meat 
and  drink,  and  going  away  without  loss  of 
time  for  the  nearest  civilised  coast.' 

Trollope  stalked  away  from  the  group 
and  went  below  into  the  cuddy.  His  cool 
manner  of  going  seemed  to  disconcert  some  of 
them.     Cavendish,  with  his  grinning  confiden- 
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tial  looks  and  little  eyes,  said  to  Weston, 
'Where's  there  a  near  civilisation  to  steer 
for  ?  The  longboat's  not  a  brigantine.  You 
can't  make  a  port  in  such  a  boat  as  that 
without  exciting  much  more  attention  than 
you  want.' 

'  The  boat's  not  going  to  swim  with  all 
those  chests  and  ourselves  and  plenty  of  food 
and  drink  in  her,'  said  Davenire,  going  to  the 
rail  at  the  break  of  the  poop,  and  looking  at 
the  boat  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

6  She'd  be  gunnel  deep,  anyhow,'  said  Burn, 
'  and  my  precious  stars,  what  a  freight  for  a 
seaway ! '  he  exclaimed,  rolling  up  his  eyes. 

1  Trollope's  breakfasting,'  said  Shannon, 
<  so  shall  I.' 

The  whole  of  them  descended  into  the 
cuddy,  and  covered  the  table  with  the  remains 
of  cold  meat  and  bottled  beer,  and  fell  to, 
arguing  with  vast  excitement,  and  often  you 
heard  a  menacing  note  of  temper  in  one  or 
another's  voice. 
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Harry  stayed  at  the  wheel ;  William  had 
long  before  slided  in  off  the  bowsprit,  and 
now  came  aft  with  the  mess  kid  for  some 
breakfast.  Davenire  threw  half  a  ham  into 
the  kid,  another  a  handful  of  biscuit.  Trollope 
gave  him  a  couple  of  bottles  of  ale,  and  told 
him  to  go  on  the  poop  and  get  his  breakfast 
with  Harry,  whilst  they  were  eating  below. 

The  nine  men  seated  at  table  plying  knife 
and  fork  continued  to  argue  ;  many  corks 
were  drawn  during  that  sitting.  Their  plans 
had  been  well  laid,  but  they  had  not  in  reality 
provided  for  the  failure  of  even  one  detail. 
If  everything  turned  out  exactly  as  they 
designed  everything  should  turn  cut,  then 
indeed  they  would  be  a  wonderfully  clever, 
triumphant  gang  of  thieves.  But  they  were 
not  sailors  ;  most  of  them  had  used  the  sea 
in  aforemast  capacities,  but  when  they  came 
to  it  as  criminal  schemers  they  were  con- 
founded by  the  omission  of  a  single  feature 
of  their  programme.     Observe  that  down  to 
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the  very  day  when  they  lifted  the  hatches  and 
discovered  the  gold  not  a  man  of  them  could 
have  sworn  it  was  on  board  !  Observe,  too, 
an  oversight  which  no  sailor  would  have  been 
guilty  of:  all  the  quarter-boats  had  been 
used  to  send  the  crew  and  passengers  adrift. 
The  barque's  davits  were  empty  !  There  was 
no  boat  in  the  ship  but  the  longboat ! 

The  absence  of  the  brigantine  again  cre- 
ated for  the  conspirators  another  huge  diffi- 
culty, despite  Mr.  Weston's  opinions.  It 
was  certain  they  could  not  use  the  Queen  to 
carry  the  gold  to  a  port.  What  would  be 
thought  of  such  a  crew  in  such  a  vessel,  even 
if  the  news  of  the  piracy  had  not  preceded 
them  !  It  was  doubtful — and  all  of  them  save 
Weston  seemed  sensible  of  this  as  they  sat 
arguing,  whilst  they  ate  cold  meat  and  drank 
bottled  beer — whether  the  longboat  would 
swim  with  such  a  burden  as  they  intended  to 
put  into  her.  Supposing  her  sufficiently 
buoyant  for  their  purpose,  where  were  they 
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going  to  land  so  vast  a  bulk  of  gold  ?  How 
was  each  man  going  to  carry  away  his  share  ? 
The  brigantine  and  her  captain  would  have 
solved  these  distracting  conundrums ;  un- 
happily the  Rival  was  not  yet  in  sight. 

When  they  had  breakfasted  they  lighted 
their  pipes  and  went  on  to  the  poop.  They 
had  argued  incessantly,  and  they  argued  as 
they  went  up  the  steps  and  gained  the  deck. 
Mark  Davenire  sat  down  upon  a  skylight,  and 
after  looking  at  the  island,  called  to  Trollope : 

'  Shall  we  reach  in  and  get  the  boat  over 
that  some  of  us  may  go  ashore  and  see  what 
sort  of  a  place  it  is  ? ' 

'Why  not?'  answered  Trollope.  'I  like 
the  idea.' 

'  Stop  a  minute,'  said  Shannon,  who  sat 
upon  the  deck  sucking  a  short  black  clay 
pipe,  '  who's  to  be  left  in  the  ship  while  the 
boat's  ashore  ? ' 

'  Let's  discuss  that  point  whilst  we're  reach- 
ing in  for  the  island,'  exclaimed  Davenire. 
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6  Ay,  but  you're  not  going  to  answer  the 
question  by  swinging  the  topsail-yard,'  said 
Shannon,  in  a  voice  irritating  with  insistence 
and  opinion.  '  I  for  one  shan't  leave  this 
ship  unless  all  hands  of  you  go  along  with 
me.' 

'  Then  let  all  hands  go  ashore,'  exclaimed 
Davenire,  following  with  a  frown  the  flight  of 
a  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  lips. 

4  Who'll  tend  the  ship  ? '  said  Shannon. 

1  The  two  seamen,'  answered  Davenire. 

c  With  all  that  sail  set  ? '  shouted  Shannon 
jeeringly,  and  he  fell  back  upon  the  deck 
flourishing  his  inch  of  sooty  clay  at  the 
canvas  with  a  great  noise  of  forced  ironical 
laughter. 

'  Trollope  kept  the  two  men  expressly  to 
watch  the  ship  whilst  we  were  ashore,'  said 
Caldwell,  cutting  a  pipeful  of  plug  tobacco  on 
the  rail. 

'  Yes  ;  but  with  furled  canvas,  and  royal 
yards  on  deck,  and  topgallant  masts  housed 
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or  struck,'  answered  Trollope,  dropping  his 
words  slowly  between  puffs  at  his  pipe. 

'  This  is  going  to  be  a  deadlock,  isn't  it  ?  ' 
said  Hankey. 

Their  helplessness,  begotten  by  utter 
absence  of  faith  in  one  another,  had  so  absurd 
a  side  that  some  of  the  men  saw  it,  and  a 
loud  laugh  followed  on  Hankey 's  words.  In 
fact  their  posture  of  mind  was  exactly  ex- 
pressed by  the  attitude  of  the  ship  as  she  lay 
upon  the  wide  sea,  with  no  other  motion  than 
such  as  she  got  from  the  long  undulations  of 
the  swell.  The  yards  of  the  main  were  aback, 
the  vessel's  head  was  about  north,  and  her 
drift  was  something  easterly.  The  loss  of  her 
foretopgallant  mast,  too,  with  the  mutilated 
look  it  gave  her,  was  like  putting  the  moral 
of  the  missing  brigantine  into  the  picture  of 
the  idle  barque. 

Silence  fell  upon  the  men.  They  sucked 
their  pipes ;  they  looked  at  one  another — at 
the  island ;    then  Trollope,  folding  his  arms, 
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said  in  his  cool  contemptuous  way,  4  Well, 
gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure  ?  We  can't 
lie  rotting  here  like  Coleridge's  painted  ship.' 

4  No,'  oozed  Burn  ;  '  I've  been  turning  the 
thing  over,  and  there's  nothing  for  it,  in  my 
opinion,  but  Trollope's  scheme.' 

'You'll  have  to  come  to  it,'  said  Trollope, 
grim  with  conviction  and  temper  barely  kept 
under  ;  '  if  there's  to  be  no  confidence  what- 
ever, the  sooner  we  run  this  ship  ashore 
yonder  the  better ;  for  then  every  man  can 
take  his  whack  and  go  into  a  corner  of  the 
island  with  his  loaded  revolver  upon  his  pile, 
and  starve  whilst  something's  turning  up,  and 
be  found  years  hence  by  whalemen,  skeletons 
of  men,  hugging  mounds  of  earth.' 

This  did  not  produce  the  effect  which 
should  have  attended  so  fine  a  speech,  de- 
livered as  it  was  in  heightened  notes  of  indig- 
nation and  contempt,  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  theatrical  flourishes  of  the  arm. 

William   had   relieved   the    Dane   at   the 
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wheel,  but  the  little  seaman  remained  with 
his  mate,  and  sat  on  the  grating  behind  him, 
watching  the  gentlemen.  Beside  the  wheel 
stood  the  mess-kid  and  the  empty  bottles  of 
beer. 

'  I  would  like  to  put  my  knife,  by  Peter ! 
between  that  gutterman  Trollope's  shoulder- 
blades  whilst  he  talks,'  said  the  Dane  in  a  soft 
whisper.  '  But,  for  all  dot  I  could  kill  him,  I 
own  he  talks  gallus  fine.' 

'They  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  ship,'  muttered  William,  who  merely 
grasped  a  single  spoke,  for  the  helm  needed 
no  attention.  'You  lay  they'll  fall  out 
among  themselves.  Them  covies  don't  make 
much  of  human  life.  That  there  Caldwell 
'ud  not  only  kill  a  man  soon  as  spit,  but  open 
him  to  see  what  he  was  made  of  soon  as  light 
his  pipe.' 

They  were  silenced  in  this  soft  speech  by 
the  loud  tones  of  Mark  Davenire. 

1  See  here  ! '  he  exclaimed,  holding  himself 
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erect,  expanding  his  vast  chest,  and  starting 
with  a  declamatory  air,  '  it's  quite  certain 
that  we  don't  possess  the  confidence  in  one 
another  which  Trollope  would  excite.  We 
ought  to  go  ashore  upon  that  island  ;  it  is 
wonderfully  fine  weather ;  but  this  is  the  sea, 
gentlemen ;  if  we  are  to  keep  the  sea  in  this 
ship,  cruising  for  a  fortnight,  according  to 
Trollope's  programme,  I  should  like  to  know 
that  my  share  is  safe  ashore,  preserved  from 
all  peril,  easily  accessible  and  visitable.  But 
I  want  to  see  the  island,  and  the  whole  of 
you,  I  have  no  doubt,  wish  also  to  see  it. 
How  is  that  to  be  contrived  consistently  with 
the  flattering  opinions  we  entertain  of  one 
another?  Well,'  said  he,  with  a  glance  at 
the  green  spot  of  land,  i  we  must  sail  in  as 
close  as  the  ship's  safety  will  permit ;  we 
must  sound  for  an  anchorage  ;  we  must  stow 
every  sail  in  the  ship  after  letting  go  the 
anchor,  and  then  go  ashore.' 

«  The  whole  of  us  ? '  said  Caldwell. 
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'  The  whole  of  us/  echoed  Davenire. 

1  Let's  agree  to  it,  and  make  an  end,'  said 
Caldwell,  with  a  villainous  look  at  Trollope. 

'  I  say,  though/  said  Shannon  in  a  silky 
voice,  '  would  you  trust  the  ship  with  the 
gold  in  her  to  those  two  men  ?  ' 

Davenire  drew  close  and  answered  softly, 
'How  are  two  men  going  to  lift  the  ship's 
anchor  ? ' 

'  They  could  slip  the  cable,'  said  Hankey, 
drawing  close  and  whispering. 

6  But  we  shall  keep  an  eye  upon  the  ship/ 
said  Davenire  after  a  moment's  reflection ; 
'  and  we  have  the  longboat,  and  there  are 
ten  of  us  for  the  oars  or  sweeps.  They  never 
could  make  sail  and  get  away  so  fast  but  that 
we  should  be  faster.  But  they'll  attempt 
nothing  of  that  sort/  continued  he  in  a  low 
voice,  just  turning  his  head  to  look  at  the 
two  men,  '  for  they  know  how  we  should 
serve  them  the  instant  we  regained  the  ship.' 
Then  erecting  himself  afresh,  and   speaking 
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strongly,  he  cried,  '  If  it's  to  be  as  I  say,  hold 
up  your  hands/ 

Every  arm  except  Trollope's  was  lifted. 

1  You'll  come  with  us,  although  you  don't 
assent  ? '  said  Caldwell. 

1  I'll  go  with  you  because  you  won't  leave 
me  behind  you,'  was  the  answer.  '  And  these 
are  your  thanks  ! '  He  walked  to  the  rail  as 
though  burdened  with  emotion,  and  looked  at 
the  sea. 

'Let's  swing  the  yards,  boys,  and  praise 
the  pigs  in  our  songs  for  this  rag  of  agree- 
ment, anyhow,'  cried  Cavendish. 

They  got  way  upon  the  ship,  and  the 
helm  was  shifted  for  the  island. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, very  hot,  the  westerly  wind  scanting,  and 
the  sea  of  that  deep,  pure,  thrilling,  melting 
blue  which  the  Pacific  there  takes  when  over 
it  bends  such  a  heaven  as  then  spanned  the 
sparkling  recesses.  Trollope  took  no  part  in 
the  manoeuvres.  He  picked  a  telescope  off  a 
VOL.  III.  H 
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skylight  lid  and  turned  it  slowly  round  and 
round  the  horizon  ;  this  he  did  again  and 
again,  clapping  the  glass  under  his  arm 
between  whiles,  and  walking  the  weather-end 
of  the  poop  with  a  lord  paramount  air. 
William  steered.  It  was  a  leading  wind  for 
the  island.  The  barque  leaned  a  little  and 
drove  the  water  from  her  bows  in  ripples. 
Now  that  there  was  some  sort  of  passing 
unanimity  amongst  them,  a  different  sort  of 
spirit  was  manifested  generally  :  they  talked 
without  passion,  they  ceased  to  argue,  they 
stood  leaning  over  the  ship's  side  smoking  and 
watching  the  island  or  the  water  sliding  past 
in  a  tender  tremble  of  prismatic  bubbles. 

Suddenly  Davenire,  starting  up  from  as 
lazy  a  loafing  posture  as  ever  a  south  country 
longshoreman  could  fall  into,  called  out : 

'  Trollope,  by  the  way,  didn't  you  say  we 
ought  to  sound  as  we  go  in  ?  ' 

'  You've  taken  charge,  haven't  you  ? ' 
answered  Trollope,  slightly  turning  his  head 
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without  looking  at  the  man,  then  lifting  the 
glass  to  his  eye. 

'  I'll  sound  for  ye,'  shouted  Shannon ; 
*  where's  the  lead-line  ? ' 

He  got  it  and  jumped  into  the  main-chains, 
leaning  in  the  bight  of  a  rope  which  he 
cleverly  hitched  to  the  lanyards  of  the 
shrouds.  He  swung  the  weight  with  a  steady 
hand  and  the  eye  of  a  salted  splicer  ;  and 
whilst  he  hauled  the  line,  dripping,  out  of 
the  bottomless  blue  and  coiled  it  away  upon 
his  hand,  he  sang  in  high  cheerful  notes  : 

My  name  d'ye  see  's  Tom  Tough ;  I've  seen  a  little  sarvice 
Where  mighty  billows  roll  and  loud  tempests  blow  ; 
I've  sailed  with  gallant  Howe,  I've  sailed  with  noble  Jarvis 
And  in  valiant  Duncan's  fleet  I've  sung  Yo,  heave  ho  ! 

Yet  more  you  shall  be  knowing : 

I  was  cox'n  to  Boscawen, 
And  even  with  brave  Ilawke  have  I  nobly  faced  the  foe. 

Then  put  round  the  grog ; 

So  we've  that  and  our  prog 
We'll  laugh  in  care's  face  and  sing  Yo,  heave  ho  ! 

The  fellows  looking  over  the  rail  laughed 
heartily  at  him  and  his  song.  He  told  them 
to  send  down  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  continued 

K2 
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to  heave  the  lead.  But  his  cheerful  song 
ceased,  he  could  find  no  bottom,  and  he  began 
to  look  up  with  a  long  face  at  the  row  of 
heads. 

1  It  may  be  steep-to  all  round/  said  he. 

'What's  steep-to?'  asked  Burn. 

'  Fathomless  to  the  wash  of  the  surf,  man.' 

'  You  must  strike  ground,  Walter,  you 
must  strike  ground/  bawled  Davenire  in 
thunder. 

1  Is  the  lead  armed  ? '  Peter  Johnson  called 
down. 

'  No/  answered  Shannon. 

'  What's  the  good  of  arming  where  there's 
no  soundings  ?  '  growled  Caldwell. 

*  'Arry/  yelled  Johnson,  ■  spring  for  a 
lump  of  fat,  my  son  ;  ye'll  find  plenty  in  the 
galley.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  Dane  handed  a 
piece  of  fat  down  to  Mr.  Shannon,  who 
primed  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  lead. 

'  For  luck's  sake  this  time ! '  he  sang  out ; 
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the  long  metal  cone  flew  to  the  bow,  and,  as 
the  gods  would  have  it,  the  line  slackened 
without  weight  right  up  and  down  under  him. 

'  Land  ho  ! '  he  roared.  '  I  can't  give  you 
the  leadsman's  cry — here's  the  red — what  is 
it — ah,  seventeen  fathoms.' 

All  the  while  Trollope  coldly  and  obsti- 
nately paced  old  Benson's  piece  of  quarter- 
deck. Again  and  again  the  men  glanced  at 
him,  but  he  made  no  sign,,  seemed  not  to  hear, 
exhibited  no  visible  interest  in  anything  but 
the  horizon. 

1  What  says  the  arming  ? '  exclaimed 
Caldwell. 

Shannon  was  looking  at  it  when  that 
black,  scowling  fellow  spoke. 

'  The  sweetest  lot  of  little  shells  you  ever 
saw  in  all  your  born  days,'  answered  Shannon, 
squinting  at  the  fat  in  the  lead.  '  Shells  and 
grey  sand.     Hand's  down  a  knife  some  one.' 

He  carefully  scraped  off  the  shells  and 
sand,  and  the  knife  was  handed  up  and  the 
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mess  of  fat,  shells,  and  sand  on  the  blade 
passed  from  one  to  another  and  viewed  with 
deep  interest.  Such  children  does  the  sea 
make  of  men !  such  trifles  will  the  monotony 
of  the  ocean  render  fascinating  ! 

Thus  did  the  villains  approach  the  island, 
the  barque  floating  with  erect  spars,  so  light 
had  the  wind  fallen.  Mr.  Shannon  continued 
to  heave  the  lead.  When  they  came  into 
fourteen  fathoms  the  land  was  a  mile  off, 
but  they  durst  venture  no  closer,  and  the 
whole  of  them,  saving  Trollope,  turned  to 
and  clewed  up  the  canvas.  The  barque  lost 
way  with  her  head  at  west. 

'  Let  go  the  anchor  ! '  roared  Davenire  to 
William. 

'  Stand  clear  of  the  cable  ! '  bawled  Wil- 
liam, who  had  undertaken  this  part,  and  a 
moment  later,  after  a  chipping  noise  of  ham- 
mering, the  anchor  dropped  from  the  cathead, 
and  the  heavy  chain  cable  roared  smoking 
after  it  through  the  hawse-pipe. 
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There  remained,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  before  they  could  venture  to 
hoist  the  boat  out.  They  furled  every  sail,  a 
light  task  for  ten  men  in  a  small  barque  on 
that  fair  morning. 

Trollope  would  not  put  his  hand  to  a  rope. 
Whilst  the  men  were  aloft  he  went  into  Ben- 
son's cabin  to  look  at  the  barometer,  and 
found  a  steady  glass.  Then  he  returned,  and 
for  the  fiftieth  time  chased  the  line  of  the  sea 
with  the  best  telescope  in  the  ship.  He  never 
could  tell  at  what  instant  a  sail  might  rise. 
Had  that  gentlemanly  scoundrel  thought  pro- 
per to  put  up  a  prayer,  it  would  have  been  for 
the  brigantine  and  Saunders.  He  looked  at 
the  ship  growing  naked  aloft ;  denuded  of  the 
beauty  of  her  wings,  her  foretopmast  showing 
like  a  stump,  she  looked  strangely  as  she  lay 
at  the  bight  of  her  cable,  rolling  monotonously 
on  the  swell  of  the  sea.  Trollope  watched 
the  men  furling  the  mainsail,  and  desperately 
feared  them.     He  knew  that  a  multitude  of 
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counsels  would  lead  to  failure.  The  mighty 
robbery,  the  trouble,  the  anxieties,  the  perils, 
the  murder !  would  end  in  nothing.  The 
gold  would  go  to  the  bottom,  or  it  would  be 
retaken,  or  it  would  be  left  to  lie,  worthless 
as  the  soil  it  rested  on,  in  the  island  yonder. 
Why  didn't  the  men  come  in  to  his  scheme  ? 
It  would  be  their  only  chance  after  giving  the 
brigantine  all  time  in  reason. 

He  eyed  the  fellows,  as  they  swung  on  the 
footropes,  with  a  murderer's  malice. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  ship  was  snugged  and  the  longboat 
got  over.  Every  man  armed  himself.  The 
boat  was  equipped  with  a  large  lugsail  and 
six  long  powerful  oars.  Whilst  they  ate  in 
the  cuddy  before  going  ashore,  Burn  said : 

4  Suppose  something  should  come  along 
whilst  we're  away  and  hail  this  ship,  what's 
the  answer  to  be  ? ' 

4  If  idiotic  thoughts  will  enter  into  your 
head,  pity  you  can't  keep  'em  corked  up  there,* 
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answered  Davenire.  ' Think,  you  owl !  Here 
is  a  sea  of  glass,  and  there  is  nothing  in  sight, 
and  we  are  going  ashore  for  a  few  hours  only. 
What,  unless  a  comet,  could  come  along  and 
hail  this  ship  ? ' 

4  Even  if  William  and  the  other  should 
intend  treachery/  said  Johnson,  c  they  could 
do  nothing  with  the  vessel  in  this  weather/ 

'  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  to  them,'  said 
Davenire. 

8  Do  you  mean  to  let  the  vessel  lie  at 
anchor  here  all  night  ? '  said  Trollope,  speak- 
ing in  his  usual  place  at  the  head  of  the  table 
where  he  had  sat  a  listener,  silent  and 
savage. 

1  What  would  you  fear  ?  '  asked  Caldwell. 

'Most  of  you  know  more  about  ships  than 
I,'  answered  Trollope.  '  What  would  you 
fear?' 

4  Fifty  things,'  exclaimed  Shannon  lightly. 
4  It  may  come  on  to  blow  a  gale  from  the 
south'ard.     A  large  ground  swell  in  a  dead 
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calm  might  set  us  ashore  in  the  night.  We 
might  all  get  drunk ' 

4  What  do  you  fear,  Trollope  ?  '  here  broke 
in  Davenire. 

4  The  first  of  the  risks  Shannon  named.' 

'  It's  going  to  be  a  fine  night,'  said  the 
huge  man  a  little  contemptuously;  '  to-morrow 
we'll  carry  the  gold  ashore  and  end  all  peril 
there  so  far  as  this  ship  is  concerned  whilst 
we  wait,  if  you  choose,  for  Saunders,  and  dis- 
cuss the  safest  measures  to  take.' 

He  gazed  about  him  with  a  lofty  air  of 
triumph,  and  a  hum  of  approval  broke  from 
the  men. 

Trollope's  leadership  seemed  on  a  sudden 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  What  shape  was 
this  adventure  going  to  take  under  Davenire  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

boldock's  proposal 

About  three  weeks  after  the  American  captain 
had  visited  the  Wellesley,  that  lubberly  colonial 
brig,  with  her  squab  boats  hunched  at  her 
motherly  davits,  was  rolling  most  uncomfort- 
ably upon  a  large  pea-green  swell,  whose 
lofty  folds,  as  they  swung  in  stately  procession, 
seemed  to  be  wrinkled  by  a  breeze  of  their 
own  making.  The  sky  was  hung  with  soft 
dark  masses  of  storm-cloud,  broken  and 
departing.  The  heavens  between  were  a 
faded  green,  and  here  and  there  upon  the 
horizon  they  were  painted  grey  in  slanting 
patches  by  the  failing  rain. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  brig  was  under  single-reefed  topsails  and 
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foresail,  and  the  thunder  this  canvas  knocked 
out  of  its  heart  against  the  masts  seemed  to 
fetch  a  faint  echoing  growl  from  the  dark 
canopies  afar.  Nothing,  not  even  a  lightship, 
built  of  wood  and  sheathed  with  metal,  ever 
rolled  more  abominably  than  this  same  brig 
Wellesley  becalmed  in  a  heavy  swell.  She 
dipped  her  fat  sides  to  the  rail.  The  rush  of 
polished  brine  was  within  hand's  reach.  You 
looked  for  the  whole  ocean  to  roll  aboard ; 
then,  groaning  shockingly  in  every  timber, 
with  yells  in  the  wrenched  rigging,  and  a 
furious  beating  of  helpless  canvas  aloft,  over 
she'd  tumble  deep  down  to  the  other  rail, 
leaping  halfway  back  as  if  in  affright,  spring- 
ing her  round  bows  out  of  the  heave  whilst 
the  brine  roared  white  from  her  head-boards, 
then  tumbling  bodily  over  again  amidst  vol- 
leys of  snaps  and  jerking  and  straining  noises. 
This  had  been  going  on  for  some  hours. 
It  was  impossible  to  walk  the  deck.  The 
seamen  staggered  and  rushed  if  they  let  go. 
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Presently  the  commander,  tightly  gripping 
the  handrail,  rose  with  a  wary  eye  to  his 
neck  and  limbs  through  the  little  companion- 
hatch,  and  stood  in  it  whilst  he  looked  about 
him.  Mr.  Hardy  was  hanging  by  the  main 
royal  backstay,  almost  abreast  of  the  red- 
faced  officer.  The  wheel  leapt  like  something 
living  and  vicious  in  the  strong  grasp  of  the 
helmsman  ;  but  even  as  the  commander  rose 
the  brass-work  ornamentation  upon  the  bin- 
nacle-box was  smitted  into  several  stars  of 
glory  by  a  watery  beam  of  the  sun  ;  Com- 
mander Boldock  looked  up  to  see  what  made 
that  light,  as  though  surprised,  then  watching 
his  chance  came  out  of  the  hatch  and  drove 
over  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Hardy,  clutching  at 
the  stay  with  fingers  like  fish-hooks. 

1  This  is  awful,'   he   groaned,  in   a  voice 
whose  note  of  lamentation  was  quite  serious. 

'  Awful  indeed,  sir.     If  there'd  only  come 
some  wind  to  steady  the  old  beast ' 

' 1  am  sorry   for   Miss  Mansel,'   said   the 
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commander  ;  '  she's  very  much  alarmed.  She 
fears  that  every  kick  this  bucket  gives  will 
be  the  last.  I've  tried  to  comfort  her.  The 
fact  is,  Hardy,  women  ought  never  to  go 
afloat.' 

4 1  don't  think  it  would  much  hurt  if  they 
never  did,'  said  Mr.  Hardy,  leering  at  a  soft 
shadow  of  violet  vapour,  against  which  the 
foresail  as  it  beat  shone  with  a  wonderful 
brightness. 

1 1  hope  those  fellows  will  have  managed 
to  keep  their  ship  alive  during  the  late 
weather,'  said  the  commander.  '  It  will  be 
very  vexatious  should  we  ultimately  discover 
she  has  gone  to  the  bottom,  gold  and  all. 
Not  that  the  all  will  so  much  matter  perhaps 
as  the  gold.' 

'  Mr.  Matthews  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  men's  smartness  as  sailors,  considering 
who  and  what  they  are,'  answered  Mr. 
Hardy.  '  Some  of  them  could  furl  a  sail 
as  nimbly  as  a  bluejacket.     There  were  ten 
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of  them,  and,  plus  one,  that's  the  number  the 
ship  sailed  with  out  of  Sydney.' 

'  It's  the  most  audacious,  rascally  piece  of 
work  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my  life,'  said 
the  commander,  with  a  suggestion  of  secret 
admiration  in  his  voice.  '  Are  the  good  old 
times  returning  ?  Are  we  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  beholding  the  Jolly  Eoger  flying 
again  ?  Mr.  Hardy,  d'ye  know  I  should 
rather  have  liked  to  be  a  pirate  ! ' 

'  They  had  rare  times.' 

6  All  the  best  colour  the  story  of  the  sea 
has  it  gets  from  the  pirate,'  said  the  com- 
mander. '  He  was  not  a  well-bred  man,  and 
had  no  feelings  that  you  could  wound  ;  an 
agreeable  person,  therefore,  to  sail  with.  I 
remember  reading  of  Captain  Edward  Low 
that  "  he  was  born  in  Westminster  and  had 
his  education  there,  such  as  it  was,  for  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write."  That  passage 
impressed  me.  The  for  is  very  fine  indeed. 
Low  was  a  noble  creature  ;  so  was  Teach,  with 
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his  long  beard  platted  in  ribbons,  lighted 
matches  behind  his  ears,  and  his  belt  stuck 
full  of  pistols,  which  he  diverted  himself  by 
firing  off  under  the  table  into  the  knees  and 
shins  of  the  company  as  they  sat  at  dinner.' 

'  Then  the  high  jinks  ashore,  sir.' 

6  That  was  the  part  to  earn  and  live  for,' 
cried  the  commander.  'Booms  hung  with 
silk,  the  floors  clothed  with  thick  carpets,  the 
tables  loaded  with  massive  silver  plate,  the 
cellars  crowded  with  the  choicest  vintages 
which  the  wine-grower  could  possibly  send 
afloat  for  pirates  to  capture,  lovely  young 
women  like  Mary  Eead  and  Ann  Bonny  to 
sing,  play,  and  dance  to  the  gory  exquisites, 
as  they  lay  smoking  silver-mounted  pipes  on 
soft  velvet  sofas.' 

'  It  actually  got  to  that,  sir  ? ' 

'  It's  not  in  human  invention  to  figure  the 
gorgeous  and  sumptuous  life  those  villains 
led  ashore,'  said  Commander  Boldock.  'It 
passed  briskly,  and  they  swung  ten  at  a  time, 
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beaconing  the  seaboard  with  tarry  remains  ; 
don't  you  think  boys  forget  the  hanging  part 
when  they  talk  of  wanting  to  be  pirates  ?  ' 

Instead  of  obtaining  an  answer  the  com- 
mander observed  that  Mr.  Hardy  stooped  to 
dodge  and  peer  and  bob  at  the  horizon, 
where,  following  the  direction  of  the  mate's 
stare,  Boldock  saw  a  white  gleam  of  sail 
coming  and  going  at  the  edge  of  a  small 
squall. of  grey  rain  passing  slowly. 

4  Yes,  I  see  her,  sir,'  exclaimed  the  com- 
mander, not  waiting  to  be  addressed.  He 
made  a  bolt  for  the  companion,  and  cleverly 
grasped  it ;  he  was  safe  in  the  embrace  of 
that  cover,  and  took  the  long  brass  telescope 
off  the  brackets  to  view  the  distant  sail. 

No  seaman  was  ever  more  expert  in  the 
art  of  the  glass  than  Boldock,  but  so  wild 
was  the  rolling  of  the  brig,  so  treacherously 
swift  the  antics  of  the  distant  sail,  that  many 
minutes  passed  before  the  commander  pinned 
her.  He  then  correctly  judged  that  she  was 
vol.  in.  0 
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a  vessel  in  distress,  first  by  the  circumstance 
of  her  having  lost  her  foretop-gallantmast, 
next  by  her  showing  not  a  rag  of  cloth  save 
ft  foretopmast  sail  which  looked  to  be  very  ill 
set.  She  was  a  barque,  and  Boldock  thought 
he  saw  a  spot  of  colour  at  her  gaff  end.  But 
she  was  then  four  or  five  miles  off,  labouring 
helplessly,  and  apparently  as  wildly  as  the 
brig,  and  her  figure  was  lost  in  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  clouds  which  hung  over  her. 

'See   what   you   can   make   of  her,   Mr. 
Hardy,'  said  the  commander. 

The  quaint  sea-dandy,  with  his  leer  and 
his  shoes  and  bows,  made  a  plunge  for  the 
companion-cover,  and  swung  into  it  as  the 
commander  swung  out.  He  peered  and 
peered.  Whilst  he  looked  the  sun  shone  a 
little  brightly  and  lighted  up  the  ocean  in  the 
direction  of  the  barque.  Mr.  Hardy  con- 
tinued to  gaze,  then  starting  with  a  cry  of 
surprise,  he  exclaimed  : 

1 1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  caught  sight 
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of  the  hull  of  that  ship  just  then,  and  if  she's 
not  the  Queen,  then  I'm  Prince  Albert,  sir.' 

1  Let  me  look  again,'  said  the  commander 
hoarsely. 

Long  and  thirstily  did  he  stare  ;  his  table 
of  red  face  with  one  eye  screwed  up  hung 
immovable  at  the  telescope.  The  sun  con- 
tinued to  throw  his  morning  brightness  on 
the  ocean,  and  the  colour  of  the  blue  betwixt 
the  clouds  was  growing  purer.  After  a  little 
the  commander  looked  round  at  Mr.  Hardy 
with  an  expression  of  passing  suffocation  in 
the  cast  and  colour  of  his  features.  They 
stared  at  each  other. 

'  Upon  my  word  ! '  exclaimed  Boldock  in 
that  sort  of  voice  which  he  would  use  in 
church,  '  I  believe  you  are  right.  I  caught 
the  length  of  the  hull  distinctly  when  it  was 
hove  high ;  a  barque,  painted  green,  answer- 
ing unquestionably  to  the  burden  of  the 
Queen.  Why  should  it  not  be  she  ? '  he 
roared  out  overmastered  by  excitement.    '  She 
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should  be  somewhere  hereabouts.  We're 
inside  of  two  days'  sail  of  Halloran  Island. 
Step  below,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  give  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Matthews,  and  ask  him  to  come 
on  deck.' 

Whilst  Hardy  was  gone  Boldock  kept  his 
telescope  upon  the  distant  barque,  which 
sometimes  sprang  her  spars  into  the  lenses, 
and  once  or  twice  a  strip  of  greenish  hull. 
The  sunshine  brightened  her  flag  ;  it  was  red, 
but  Boldock  could  not  make  out  whether  it 
was  a  distress  signal.  Now  arrived  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  had  kept  watch  from  four 
till  eight,  and,  having  breakfasted,  had  turned 
in  for  a  snooze. 

'Keep  in  the  companion-way,'  said  the 
commander,  standing  outside,  '  and  take  this 
telescope  and  look  at  yonder  vessel,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  her.' 

Mr.  Matthews  was  scarcely  wide  awake, 
he  had  tumbled  out  of  his  bunk  with  a  sea- 
man's hurry.    After  a  great  deal  of  manoeu- 
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vring  with  the  unwieldy  telescope  he  caught 
the  object.  A  grin  of  amazement  that  worked 
the  flesh  about  his  lips  into  a  hunchback's 
wrinkles  widened  his  mouth.  He  looked 
again,  and  then  in  tones  firm  with  conviction 
he  said  to  the  commander :  8  That  barque 
down  there,  sir,  is  the  Queen' 

'  Blow  my  sweet  wind,'  murmured  the 
commander,  with  a  look  of  stupefaction,  '  it 
is  always  the  wrong  weather  at  sea.  Why 
doesn't  some  air  come  along  ?  ' 

8  Most  undoubtedly  the  Queen,'  repeated 
Mr.  Matthews,  who  continued  to  seesaw  with 
long  brass  tubes  as  they  rested  on  the  edge  of 
the  cover,  himself  standing  inside. 

'  Forward  there  ! '  bawled  the  commander. 

'  Sir,'  answered  a  voice. 

'  Send  the  Queens  men  aft.' 

1  Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

The  five  of  them  presently  arrived,  stagger 
ing  and  lurching  like  drunken  seamen  on  the 
slope  of  the  deck  as  they  walked. 
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'  Here,'  said  Boldock,  to  the  first  of  them, 
who  happened  to  be  Tom,  '  get  you  inside 
that  hatch,  my  man,  and  look  through  that 
telescope,  and  tell  me  what  ship  that  is.' 

The  instant  Tom  caught  her  he  howled 
out  with  his  eyes  still  at  the  glass,  '  Bio  wed  if 
she  ain't  the  Queen ! '  All  allowance  was  to 
be  made  for  great  excitement.  If  that  ship 
was  the  Queen,  the  men's  clothes  were  on 
board  of  her,  their  certificates  of  discharge  ; 
seven  pounds  of  tobacco  belonging  to  them 
were  in  their  chests,  and  a  few  pounds  in 
money. 

'  Out  you  come,'  said  the  commander. 
*  Xext  man.' 

One  after  another  the  five  stepped  into 
the  hatch,  and  after  dodging,  and  ducking, 
and  mowing,  and  sweeping  with  the  immense 
telescope,  declared  that  the  barque  yonder 
was  the  Queen.  They  then  went  forward  and 
looked  at  her  in  a  little  crowd  upon  the  fore- 
castle. 
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The  heavens  were  clearing,  the  horizon 
opening,  the  atmosphere  brightening,  the 
colours  and  lines  of  the  barque  stealing  out 
clearer  and  sharper. 

1  If  she's  not  the  Queen,'  said  Mr.  Matthews, 
'  this  brig's  not  the  WeUesleyJ 

8  Are  the  scoundrels  who  stole  her  aboard 
her  ? '  exclaimed  the  commander. 

'  She  looks  to  me  to  have  broken  adrift 
from  her  moorings,'  said  Mr.  Hardy. 

1  Moorings !  Where  would  you  moor 
her  ? '  said  Boldock. 

<  Off  Halloran  Island.' 

4  And  why  not  ?  '  cried  the  commander, 
instantly  seeing  the  point.  '  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  dirty  weather  of  late.' 

'  That  foretopmast  staysail  looks  as  if 
they'd  been  tending  her  at  anchor,'  said  Mr. 
Matthews. 

'  But  if  there  are  people  aboard,'  exclaimed 
the  commander,  '  why  do  they  let  her  lie 
without  a  rag  save  that  staysail?  ' 
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'  They  may  be  waiting  for  wind,'  said  Mr. 
Hardy. 

'  Will  they  show  fight,  I  wonder,  when  we 
bear  down  ?  '  asked  the  commander,  and  his- 
nostrils  enlarged  whilst  he  glanced  at  his  one 
gun.  '  I  rather  hope  so.  They're  all  armed 
with  revolvers,  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Matthews  ? 
I'll  lead  the  boarders,  Hardy.' 

'  You'll  not  find  me  far  off,  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Matthews.  'Nearly  all  that  I  own  in  the 
world,'  he  exclaimed  with  a  pathetic  gesture 
at  the  barque,  '  is  in  yonder  vessel.  I  blush 
to  own  it.  I  blush  to  think  I  should  have 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  lead  for  years  the  life 
of  a  dog  for  no  more  than  what  you  may  pack 
in  a  sea-chest.' 

Mr.  Hardy  lightly  groaned. 

1  Are  you  talking  of  the  Queen  ?  '  cried  Miss 
Hansel's  voice  at  the  foot  of  the  companion 
ladder. 

'  Ay,  that  is  right ! '  answered  the  com- 
mander, putting  his  great  red  face  into  the 
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companion,  '  we've  fallen  in  with  your  ship. 
We're  waiting  for  nothing  but  a  little  wind. 
For  gracious  sake,  mind,  Miss  Mansel !  We 
are  rolling  frightfully.  Hold  on  like  grim 
death  till  I  get  at  you.' 

He  sank  down  the  steps,  and  clasping  the 
young  lady  firmly  around  the  waist,  half 
carried  her  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  where  they 
stood  together,  he  bolstering  and  shoring  her 
up  most  affectionately,  whilst  she  looked  at 
the  barque,  but  not  with  the  glass,  for  that 
was  beyond  her.  The  sea  admits  of  situations 
which  the  land  provides  no  apologies  for. 
Her  robe  still  consisted  of  her  dressing-gown, 
her  hat  of  the  white  cap  of  sail  cloth. 

The  truth  is,  the  dressmaker  forward  had 
proved  a  failure.  '  His  fits  would  give  any 
woman  fits,'  Boldock  had  said,  bursting  into  a 
loud  laugh  when  Miss  Mansel,  attired  like  a 
windsail,  arms  crooked  out  with  tightness  and 
without  a  waist,  stepped  from  her  cabin. 
4  He  shall  be  sent  to  Paris.     The  French  love 
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originality  in  cut.  The  dressmaker  of  the 
Wellesley  will  charm  them.'  So  the  young 
lady  was  obliged  to  stick  to  her  dressing-gown, 
though  she  contrived  some  underclothing  for 
herself  out  of  the  seaman's  misfits.  The  man 
was  greatly  mortified  by  his  failure,  and  was 
much  laughed  at  forward.  He  was  unusually 
profane  for  two  days,  and  was  heard  to  say, 
with  several  imprecations  in  the  old  style, 
that  '  if  ever  he  was  caught  cutting  out 
for  another  woman,  might  he  be  cut  him- 
self!' 

The  commander,  bolstering  the  young  lady 
in  the  hatch,  peeped  around  at  her  to  observe 
the  effect  the  barque  produced.  Again  he 
admired  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes.  The  ex- 
ertion had  coloured  her  cheeks.  She  saw  the 
white  light  of  the  sail  in  a  moment,  and  cried, 
*  Is  that  the  Queen  ?  ' 

'  None  other,  Miss  Mansel,'  said  Mr. 
Matthews. 

She  stared  astounded,  then  looking  round 
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into  the  commander's  face,  said,  '  What  are 
you  going  to  do  ? ' 

6 1  can  do  nothing  till  some  wind  comes 
and  this  horrible  swell  goes  down,'  answered 
Boldock. 

'Will  you  have  to  fight  to  recapture  her?' 

' 1  hope  so.  But  I  don't  fancy  from  the 
figure  she  makes  that  her  people  are  in  a 
fighting  state  of  mind.' 

She  asked  a  few  more  questions ;  the 
commander  then  assisted  her  below,  and  saw 
her  in  safety  to  her  cabin. 

Then  followed  a  brain-distracting  spell  of 
suspense  and  expectation.  When  the  after- 
noon came,  the  swelling  folds  of  sea  had 
sensibly  sunk,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  a 
small  breeze  blew  from  the  east.  Boldock 
instantly  made  all  sail,  and  with  an  amidship 
helm  and  square  yards,  and  his  one  piece 
of  artillery  loaded  with  grape,  steered  on  a 
straight  course  for  the  barque. 

It   might   now  be  seen   that  the  vessel's 
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main  royal  yard  was  down,  but  the  long  top- 
gallantmast  was  standing.  She  continued  to 
lie  exactly  as  she  had  lain  all  day,  under  her 
ill-hoisted  wing  of  staysail,  but  already  the 
colour  at  the  gaff-end  had  shaken  its  folds  out 
to  the  wind.  By  aid  of  the  glass  Mr.  Hardy 
perceived  that  the  union-jack  was  reversed. 
It  'was  the  mute  sea-cry  for  help,  in  short, 
and  it  was  easily  guessed  there  would  be  no 
fighting. 

Curiosity  burnt  in  the  bosoms  of  all  hands. 
She  was  the  barque  Queen  that  had  sailed 
from  Sydney ;  her  five  people  forward  on  the 
brig's  forecastle  knew  her,  swore  to  her,  and 
twenty  good  dramatic  reasons,  each  one  a 
powerful  imaginative  yarn,  well  calculated  to 
make  a  literary  reputation,  had  been  invented 
by  the  sailors  to  account  for  her  lying  wallow- 
ing there  with  the  loss  of  her  foretopgallant 
mast  and  flying  jibboom. 

At  this  hour  it  was  no  longer  dangerous 
to   move   about   the   brig's   deck,    and   Miss 
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Mansel  was  seated  in  a  chair,  secured  to  the 
quarter-deck  capstan,  and  Commander  Boldock 
stood  beside  her,  with  his  long  brass  telescope 
under  his  arm.  The  barque  rolled  slowly, 
with  a  stately  swing  of  her  lofty  spars.  She 
flung  wet  flashes  from  her  gleaming  sides,  and 
submitted  the  model  of  a  beautiful  clipper 
hull  to  the  charmed  eyes  of  the  seamen  as  she 
buoyantly  climbed  aslant  the  now  fast  lessen- 
ing heave  of  sea. 

Two  figures  stood  upon  her  poop  right 
aft.     Boldock  viewed  them  through  his  crlass. 

'Seamen  apparently,'  said  he.  'Two 
only.' 

c  Her  longboat's  gone,'  said  Mr.  Matthews. 
1  She's  without  a  boat  of  any  kind.' 

After  a  little  the  stern  of  the  barque 
slanted  into  sight ;  the  swell  hove  it,  and 
there,  under  the  counter,  in  long  plain  white 
letters,  were  the  words  ■  Queen,  London.' 

1  It's  'Arry ! '  roared  Tom  on  the  brig's 
forecastle. 
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'  It's  William ! '  shouted  a  second  seaman 
of  the  Queen. 

The  brig  passed  slowly  under  the  stern  of 
the  barque,  and  rounded-to  to  leeward,  and 
whilst  this  manoeuvre  was  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Hardy  the  following  conversation 
passed  : 

'  Ho,  the  barque  ahoy ! '  roared  the  com- 
mander. 

•  Hillo,  hillo,  sir  ! '  answered  Harry,  with  a 
quick,  eager  flourish  of  his  hand,  springing  on 
to  the  taffrail  to  talk,  then  catching  sight  of 
Miss  Mansel,  and  staring  and  staring  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  as  though  he  had  been 
slain  in  that  posture  by  lightning. 

4  Are  any  of  the  gentry  who  stole  your 
ship  aboard  of  you  still  ? '  shouted  Commander 
Boldock. 

'No,  sir,  thank  God,'  answered  William, 
and  some  man  on  the  brig's  forecastle 
laughed. 

'  Are  you  two  men  alone  ?  ' 
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*  All  alone,  sir,'  shrieked  Harry. 

1  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  condi- 
tion ? ' 

'We  was  rolled  off  Halloran  Island  four 
days  ago,'  cried  William,  in  his  slow  but 
powerful  voice,  ■  and  we've  been  a-washing 
about  ever  since,  looking  out  for  ships.' 

1  Mr.  Matthews,'  said  the  commander, '  you 
had  better  get  your  boat  over  and  take  your 
five  men  and  resume  possession.  Make  sail 
and  report  her  condition,  and  keep  within 
hailing  distance  of  me.' 

It  touched  the  spirit  and  memory  of  old 
times  in  this  jolly  red-faced  gentleman  to  talk 
thus.  It  was  like  convoying.  It  was  like 
taking  possession  of  a  prize.  His  wide,  crim- 
son face  beamed  with  cordial  enjoyment  as 
Mr.  Matthews,  soberly  touching  his  cap,  an- 
swered, ■  Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

The  Queen's  boat  was  lowered,  without 
difficulty,  over  the  brig's  side.  The  five  sea- 
men entered  her.     Mr.  Matthews,  bareheaded, 
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shook  hands  with  Commander  Boldock,  look- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  at  Miss  Mansel.  The  young 
lady  said,  'May  I  go  on  board  with  Mr.  Mat- 
thews ? ' 

'I  will,  with  your  permission,  when  this 
swell  slackens,  put  you  on  board  myself,' 
answered  the  commander  in  his  lamenting  way. 

She  bowed  and  slightly  coloured ;  proba- 
bly the  trifling  flush  was  excited  by  the 
expression  on  Mr.  Matthews'  face  as  he  turned 
and  walked  to  the  gangway.  He  got  into  the 
boat  without  difficulty,  and  gaining  the  ship's 
side,  sprang  into  the  main  chains  and  gained 
the  barque's  deck.  He  ordered  the  men  to 
hook  the  boat  on  and  hoist  her  at  once.  She 
was  now  :  their  only  boat,  and  incalculably 
valuable  therefore. 

'  Have  they  taken  the  gold  ?  '  he  said  to 
William,  who  with  Harry  stood  by  to  receive 
him. 

'Every  ounce  of  it,  sir.' 

6  What  have  they  done  with  it  ?  ' 
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1  Took  it  ashore,  sir.' 

After  a  pause,  during  which  emotion 
worked  briskly  in  the  honest  fellow,  he  said, 
'All  right,  my  lads.  Help  the  others.  I'll 
hear  your  yarn  presently ; '  and  whilst  the 
men  went  to  work  with  the  boat  he  entered 
the  cuddy. 

He  had  expected  to  witness  a  scene  of 
disorder — broken  bottles,  broken  mirrors, 
broken  lamps  and  panels — illustrations  of 
drink  and  a  vindication  of  the  enlarged  human 
beast.  For  a  number  of  days  had  he  sat  in 
the  society  of  the  ten  gentlemen,  and  had 
darkly  guessed  at  their  ideas  of  merriment 
when  they  should  be  let  loose,  with  plenty  of 
wine  for  their  heads,  and  well-stocked  cabins 
to  sack.  And  yet,  but  for  a  few  empty  cham- 
pagne bottles  on  the  deck,  a  little  straw,  a 
wine  case  or  two,  and  a  litter  of  unbroken 
glass  and  decanters  on  the  table,  the  interior 
looked  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  nimble 
Trickle.     Naturally,  the  mate's  first  thoughts 

VOL.  III.  p 
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concerned  bis  own  property,  and  after  a  wild 
stare,  this  usually  sober-headed  man  rushed 
into  his  cabin. 

Everything  was  as  it  had  been  when  he 
was  turned  adrift.  The  very  bed  he  had 
started  up  from  when  Mr.  Weston  walked  in 
upon  him,  revolver  in  hand,  was  exactly  the 
same  as  though  he  had  but  just  now  quitted 
it.  He  opened  a  locker  with  a  trembling 
heart  and  beheld  his  desk ;  and  lifting  the  lid 
he  drew  out  a  leather  bag  of  money.  He 
counted  the  contents.  Whilst  he  counted, 
the  men  above  sang  joyously  at  the  boat's 
falls.  He  counted  ten  bank  notes  and  a  num- 
ber of  English  pounds.  '  They  have  not 
touched  a  farthing,'  he  said  to  himself.  He 
put  away  the  purse,  and  his  face  was  warm 
with  delight.  Hard-earned,  friend  Matthews, 
as  you  know,  is  the  money  that  is  got  by 
going  to  sea.  His  sextant  was  untouched. 
Every  rag  and  every  stick  of  his  little  pro- 
perty had   been  spared.     'I  can't   say,  after 
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this,  they  weren't  gentlemen  at  root  after  all,' 
he  thought,  as  he  stepped  forth.  Yet  he 
could  not  believe  that  he  was  awake  when  he 
recollected  how  this  beautiful  barque  had  been 
seized  one  midnight  by  ten  men,  but  not  by 
any  means  unexpectedly  ;  no,  he  was  bound 
to  think  that — which  consideration  carried 
him  to  old  Benson's  cabin. 

He  found  the  cot  gone,  and  some  of  the 
tools  for  navigating  the  vessel  were  missing. 
Otherwise  the  interior  looked  much  as  of  old. 
He  peered  into  the  cabins  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Storrs,  and  the  Dents,  and 
the  other  passengers.  Here  he  found  traces 
of  industry.  Portemanteaux  had  been  opened. 
The  contents  of  a  trunk  belonging  to  Mr. 
Storr  were  scattered  upon  the  deck.  The 
ten  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  wanted  clothes, 
he  thought,  and  probably  a  little  ready  money. 
They  were  kind  to  leave  him  his  savings. 

This  inspection  occupied  but  a  few  minutes. 
Going  on  deck  he  found  the  boat  at  the  davits, 
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and  ordered  the  well  to  be  sounded.  There 
was  water  enough  in  the  hold  to  demand  a 
short  spell  at  the  pumps.  When  he  had 
satisfied  himself  on  the  ship's  condition,  he 
mounted  the  poop  and  hailed  the  brig,  which 
lay  within  easy  earshot. 

8  The  ship  seems  all  right,  sir.' 

'Have  they  taken  the  gold?'  shouted 
Commander  Boldock,  getting  into  his  main 
rigging  to  talk  whilst  the  rolling  of  the  two 
vessels  kept  the  two  gentlemen  bowing  to 
each  other. 

'  The  two  men  report  so,  sir.' 

The  commander  tossed  one  hand,  and 
looked  round  at  Miss  Mansel.  '  Where  is 
it?' 

1  Ashore,  sir.' 

1  Then  we  must  lose  no  time,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews. I  will  send  four  of  my  men  aboard 
of  you.  Make  all  plain  sail  upon  your  ship, 
but  not  more  than  will  enable  me  to  keep 
company.' 
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Mr.  Matthews  roared  out,  '  Ay,  a}7,  sir/ 

The  commander  was  addressed  by  Miss 
Mansel.  He  presently  cried,  c  Have  you  been 
into  the  cabins  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

1  How  is  Miss  Mansel's  ? ' 

'  I  should  say  by  the  looks  of  it  exactly  as 
she  left  it,'  answered  Mr.  Matthews. 

This  stroke  of  news  appeared  to  make 
Commander  Boldock  entirely  happy.  Miss 
Mansel  waved  gratefully  to  the  ship.  Even 
as  it  was  with  Mr.  Matthews,  so  was  it  with 
her.  Every  farthing's  worth  of  her  property 
in  this  world  was  in  her  cabin.  She  viewed 
the  barque  with  the  pensive  gaze  which  Mr. 
Matthews  had  so  often  admired.  Memory 
arose  in  her,  and  her  countenance  changed 
again  and  again  as  she  sought  to  give  mould 
and  substance  to  that  black  time  when  they 
had  throttled  her  and  set  her  afloat.  Great 
God  !  did  any  woman  ever  undergo  such  an 
experience  ?     She  trembled  whilst  she  reraem- 
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bered  and  looked  at  the  barque,  and  then  her 
eyes  met  Captain  Boldock's. 

1  It  scarcely  seems  rational,'  said  she, 
smiling  with  sudden  sweetness,  '  that  I  should 
rejoice  so  over  the  recovery  of  my  poor  few 
effects — a  hat,  a  dress  or  two,  a  parasol.  Oh, 
dear,  Captain  Boldock,  in  the  face  of  the 
mighty  robbery  of  gold  !  And  yet  1  dare  say,5 
said  she,  with  her  pensive  look  coming  on  her 
again,  drooping  her  lids  so  that  the  com- 
mander was  able  once  more  to  admire  the 
length  of  her  eyelashes,  '  the  loss  of  my 
luggage  would  be  a  greater  blow  to  me  than 
the  loss  of  the  gold  to  the  owners  of  it.' 

Boldock  courteously  and  cordially  as- 
sented. 

'  When  do  you  think  I  shall  be  able  to  go 
on  board  ?  ' 

1  To-morrow,  I  hope.' 

1  Not  before  ?  '  she  exclaimed,  with  a  start 
and  a  blush,  looking  round  at  the  sun 
that   was    now    hanging   low   nor'-west,   the 
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swell  rolling  in  blood  under  him,  and  the 
sky  filled  with  a  thousand  scarlet  clouds  of 
effulgence. 

8 1  hope  you  are  not  in  a  very  great  hurry 
to  leave  the  brig,  Miss  Mansel  ? '  said  the  com- 
mander. 

'I  should  be  shockingly  ungrateful  if  I 
was,'  she  answered. 

The  commander  said  no  more,  and  seemed 
intent  upon  what  was  doing  in  the  barque. 
Six  men  had  gone  across  to  the  Queen  in  one 
of  the  brig's  motherly  quarter-boats.  Two 
had  returned,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted,  and 
Mr.  Matthews  was  now  with  a  good  working 
crew,  eleven  men  in  a  word,  of  whom  one  was 
the  brig's  boatswain  to  serve  him  as  a  mate. 
They  made  sail  quickly,  but  the  ship  wanted 
symmetry.  She  could  no  longer  glow  in 
beauty  to  the  evening  sun.  A  star  was 
trembling  in  the  east,  albeit  the  west  was  still 
red  with  light  when  the  two  vessels  began  to 
move. 
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4  I'll  hang  a  lantern  at  my  gaff-end/ 
shouted  the  commander  to  Matthews,  '  and 
you  will  follow  in  my  wake  and  be  careful 
not  to  run  me  down.  Let  a  bright  look-out 
be  kept,  and  hang  a  riding-light  somewhere 
forward  where  we  may  easily  see  it.' 

This  being  said,  the  commander,  offering 
Miss  Mansel  his  hand,  conducted  her  into  the 
cabin  to  tea.  The  tea-things  had  been  set  by 
a  sailor  who  was  gone.  The  naval  officer  and 
the  young  lady  were  alone.  Miss  Mansel  re- 
moved her  canvas  cap,  and  sat  down  upon  a 
locker  in  front  of  a  sea- going  battered  teapot 
that  had  once  been  a  very  pretty  shining 
thing,  and  poured  out  two  cups  of  black  tea, 
one  of  which  she  handed  to  the  commander, 
who,  as  they  had  no  milk  in  the  brig,  used  a 
little  brandy  instead.  The  dark  table  a-gleam 
with  use  was  furnished  with  marmalade, 
biscuits,  and  potted  shrimps,  of  which  Miss 
Mansel  and  the  commander  partook. 

'  Our  meeting  with  the  barque  is  the  most 
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extraordinary  encounter  in  the  history  of  the 
world,'  said  Boldock.  ■  But  though  she  had 
ten  times  the  value  of  the  stolen  gold  safely 
stowed  away  in  her  now,  I  should  still  regret 
our  having  fallen  in  with  her.' 

'  But  why  ?  '  inquired  Miss  Mansel  archly, 
and  her  eyes,  catching  the  hectic  of  sunset 
lingering  upon  the  skylight  and  dyeing  the 
flashes  of  the  swinging  lamp,  looked  unusually 
bright  and  vivacious. 

'  Is  she  not  going  to  remove  you  from  this 
brig  ? '  said  the  commander  tenderly,  but  with 
the  tenderness  that  breathes  in  the  lowing  of 
a  calf. 

The  young  lady  turned  pale. 

1  Miss  Mansel — but  rather  let  me  call  you 
Margaret.'  said  Boldock,  taking  hold  of  his 
coat  with  both  hands,  as  from  some  half-con- 
scious desire  to  gird  himself  tightly  for  a 
business  that  was  growing  heroic,  'I'm  a  plain 
sailor,  not  used  to  'bouting  ship  when  the 
wind's  fair.     I  think  I  can  see  a  fair  wind  in 
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your  eyes,  Margaret,  or  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour  as  a  gentleman  that  I  should  not 
be  troubling  you  with  this  speech.  I  am  in 
love  with  you.' 

'  Oh,  Captain  Boldock  ! ' 

'I  am  in  love  with  you,' repeated  Boldock, 
rising,  and  sliding  along  the  locker  to  her 
side.  '  You  are  the  first  woman  who  has  ever 
engaged  my  affections  ;  I  am  not  a  rich  man, 
but  I  can  support  a  wife  ashore  by  going 
afloat,  and  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  when, 
God  being  willing,  the  two  ships,  after  this 
extraordinary  traverse,  shall  have  brought  up 
in  Sydney  Bay,  where  the  barque's  bound  to 
return  for  repairs  and  men.' 

The  young  lady  did  not  answer.  She 
slightly  trembled  when  Boldock  put  his  full 
arm  round  her  waist.  Yet  this  proposal  was 
not  unexpected.  For  some  time  she  had 
known  that  he  admired  her,  and  she  was  per- 
fectly sensible  of  the  abundant  attentions  he 
had  paid  her.     He  was  a  hearty,  rough  sea- 
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man,  but  an  officer  in  the  Queen's  navy  and  a 
gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  kindness  and 
good-nature  dwelt  in  his  wide  red  face. 

4  You  see,  Margaret,'  said  he,  *  that  when 
you  go  on  board  the  ship  we  shall  be  sepa- 
rated. I  must  keep  to  this  command.  Bad 
weather  may  blow  us  asunder.  Nothing  is 
impossible  at  sea.  Therefore,  before  I  take 
you  on  board  I  want  you  to  say  that  you  will 
be  my  wife  on  our  return  to  Sydney.  Will 
you,  my  dear  Margaret  ?  It  wants  but  very 
little  consideration — will  you  ?  '  His  natural 
and  characteristic  lamenting  voice  sounded 
with  fine  effect  in  this  passage. 

1 1  have  often  said  that  if  ever  I  chose  a 
husband  it  should  be  a  sailor,'  murmured  Miss 
Mansel,  keeping  her  head  hung. 

'  But  I  am  a  sailor,'  said  the  commander. 

1 1  know  you  are,'  she  answered,  beginning 
to  laugh. 

'I  wish,'  thought  the  commander,  who 
kept  a  hold  of  her  waist, '  that  she  would  shift 
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her  helm  and  head  on  a  straight  course.  It's 
a  fair  wind.  Everything's  all  clear,  the  road 
buoyed,  the  very  pilot  aboard.'  He  drew 
himself  a  little  away  so  as  to  obtain  a  good 
view  of  her  eyes,  and  putting  his  hand  under 
her  chin,  he  raised  her  laughing  face. 

'  Now,  tell  me,  my  dear,  that  you  will  be 
my  wife,'  said  he,  '  and  then  I  will  give  you  a 
kiss.' 

'  Can  I  speak  to  you  a  moment,  sir  ? ' 
sang  down  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hardy  in  the 
hatch. 

'  What  the  devil's  the  matter  ? '  roared  the 
commander,  entirely  letting  go  of  Miss  Mansel 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Hardy's  shoes,  and  a 
second  later  of  Hardy's  leering  eyes  on  the 
ladder. 

'  The  mate  of  the  barque's  hailed  to  know 
whether  you  would  like  one  of  the  two  men 
to  be  sent  aboard  with  the  full  yarn  of  the 
landing  of  the  gold,  and  how  the  barque 
dragged  and  was  blown  off.' 
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The  memorable  exclamation  of  old  Mr. 
Shandy  rose  into  the  commander's  head.  He 
was  in  a  passion  at  the  interruption,  and  said, 
'  No,  sir.  Inform  that  ox-faced  mate  that  I 
can  wait.  Tell  him  to  keep  a  bright  look-out 
aboard  his  barque  for  the  longboat,  as  it's  not 
impossible  that  the  fellows  will  put  off  in  her 
from  the  island.'  Then  softening  his  voice,  he 
exclaimed,  '  How's  her  head,  Hardy  ? '  and 
then  added,  'Well,  keep  everything  piled  upon 
her,  and  see  that  the  chap  astern  don't  run 
the  old  bucket  down.' 

The  shoes  with  their  bows  disappeared, 
and  the  commander  re-addressed  himself  to 
his  pleasing  task,  with,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
slight  glance  at  a  decanter  of  rum  on  a  swing 
tray,  as  though  a  little  refreshment  just  at  this 
time  would  be  rather  helpful.  He  slided  on 
the  locker  once  more  to  the  young  lady's  side, 
and  again  put  his  arm  round  her  waist.  Her 
face  was  a  bright  red,  almost  as  red  as  his, 
but  she  looked  pleased  and  happy. 
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'  You'll  give  me  your  answer  now,  Mar- 
garet,' said  lie. 

'You  know  nothing  about  me,  Captain 
Boldock,'  she  answered.  '  You  sailors  are  so 
reckless.  How  do  you  know  that  I  shall 
make  you  a  good  wife  ?  How  do  you  know 
that  I  have  not  relations  who  might  be  a 
disgrace  to  you  ?  ' 

6  Nonsense,  my  darling  ! '  lamented  the 
commander.  '  I  know  as  much  of  you  as  you 
know  of  me,  and  so  the  yards  are  square 
between  us  in  that  way,  anyhow.  Now,  my 
dear,  I'm  waiting,  for  I'm  longing.' 

He  projected  his  lips  into  that  sort  of 
shape  which  the  mouth  usually  takes  when 
it  salutes  the  brow  or  cheek  of  another.  Half 
laughing  and  half  crying  and  rosy  red,  the 
girl  laid  her  head  against  as  honest  and  warm 
a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  a  man's  breast. 

'I  will  be  your  wife,'  she  said,  and  Boldock 
instantly  kissed  her. 


-3 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE   SEAMEN'S   STORY 

The  night  passed  quietly.  It  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  and  the  two  vessels  clothed 
in  cold  splendour  floated  one  in  the  wake  of 
the  other  like  two  icebergs  over  that  large 
desolate  breast  of  breathing  waters.  In  the 
morning  it  was  very  fine,  and  the  heave  of 
the  sea  almost  gone,  and  when  Commander 
Boldock  went  on  deck  he  found  the  barque 
within  pistol-shot  of  his  quarter.  He  hailed 
her,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  jumping  into  the  main 
rigging  and  leaning  off  the  shrouds  with  one 
hand  on  a  ratline,  made  answer. 

'Will  you  do  me  the  kindness,'  shouted 
Boldock,  '  to  back  your  topsail  and  send 
your  boat  for  the  lady  and  me,  as  I  propose 
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to  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  breakfast  with 
you  ?  ' 

Forthwith  the  necessary  manoeuvres  were 
executed,  and  Commander  Boldock  and  his 
betrothed  were  transferred  to  the  barque. 
The  boat  was  then  hooked  on,  the  yards 
swung,  and  the  vessels  proceeded  on  their 
course. 

After  Miss  Mansel  had  been  supported 
over  the  side  she  hid  her  face  and  cried  for 
some  moments  vehemently.  The  horror  of 
recollection  was  too  great.  Her  heart  was 
broken  down  by  it.  Mr.  Matthews  arched 
his  eyebrows  and  sent  a  dry  look  at  Trivett, 
the  boatswain  of  the  brig,  when  the  com- 
mander began  to  soothe  the  young  lady. 
William  and  Harry  came  a  little  distance 
along  the  deck  and  stared. 

'  She  was  overboard  and  was  drowned/ 
said  the  Dane  'and,  by  my  knife,  there  she 
is!' 

4  There's  people,'  growled  William,  whose 
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face  was  stupid  with  surprise  and  superstition 
and  divers  forecastle  emotions  as  he  surveyed 
the  girl  whilst  she  stood  weeping  a  minute  in 
the  gangway,  '  as  can't  get  drownded.  My 
grandfather  knew  a  Dutchman  who  was 
always  a-falling  overboard  from  vessels  he 
longed  to  when  in  dock.  They'd  hear  the 
splash,  sing  out,  fetch  the  drags,  and  arter  an 
hour  or  two  of  sweeping  and  creeping  up  *ud 
come  that  blistered  Dutchman,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  course,  but  with  so  much  of  life  in 
him  that  arter  he  was  rubbed  and  dried  his 
first  words  was  always  "  Anoder  half-pint  ?  "  ' 
'  Good  ! '  said  little  Harry,  grinning  with 
all  his  teeth.  '  I  tell  you  what.  I  have  seen 
a  ghost.  By  Peter,  she  is  a  fine  girl.  Look 
how  she  stands  up  at  the  side  of  that  old  cock 
with  the  red  steak  face.  By  Peter !  There 
was  business  to  be  done  there.  Observe  me, 
Bill.     Yonder's  a  splicing  job.' 

Miss  Mansel,  drying  her  tears  with   one 
hand,  the  other    being  clasped  by  the  com- 
vol.  in.  q 
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mander,  was  conducted  by  her  sweetheart 
and  Mr.  Matthews  into  the  cuddy.  She  then 
broke  away  and  vanished  in  her  cabin. 

4  A  very  handsome  little  interior,'  said  the 
commander,  straddling  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  turning  his  crim- 
son face  about  in  admiration,  as  though  he 
was  in  a  picture-gallery.  4  I  hope  you  found 
your  effects  intact,  sir  ? ' 

4  Intact  to  a  shilling,  I  am  happy  to  say,' 
said  Mr.  Matthews. 

4  Very  airy  and  cheerful  after  the  cabin 
of  the  brig,'  said  Boldock,  breathing  deep. 
4  Any  damage  ? ' 

*  They  pillaged  some  of  the  passengers' 
cabins,  but  you'll  find  Miss  Mansel  hasn't  suf- 
fered. They  had  done  their  worst  with  her. 
They'd  do  no  more.' 

4  The  bur-luddy  villains  ! '  exclaimed  the 
commander,  making  the  sentence  tremendous 
by  force  of  emphasis  and  slowness  of  delivery. 

4  Those  two  men,'  continued  the  mate,  4  tell 
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a  queer  yarn  of  the  fellows'  doings  at  the 
island.  Will  you  have  them  aft  at  once,  sir, 
or  wait  till  after  breakfast  ? ' 

4  Well  breakfast  first,'  said  the  com- 
mander, who  was  exceedingly  hungry.  'I 
am  one  of  those  unfortunate  people  who  can't 
shift  without  ballast.' 

They  made  the  rounds  of  the  cabins. 
The  commander  found  much  to  say  on  what 
he  beheld.  The  main  hatch  covers  were  then 
lifted,  and  they  entered  the  hold,  where  for 
some  time  on  their  knees  and  hands  they 
remained,  viewing  the  wreck  of  the  massive 
casing  in  which  the  gold  had  been  stored. 
When  they  returned  on  deck  a  very  good  sea- 
breakfast  had  been  served  by  a  Jack  of  the 
bri<?,  one  of  those  useful  seamen  who  can 
cook  and  wait  as  well  as  hand  and  steer. 

As  the  commander  and  his  companion 
entered  the  cuddy  the  door  of  Miss  Mansel's 
cabin  was  opened,  and  the  young  lady  made 
her  appearance.     Boldock  started.     He  could 

q  2 
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hardly  credit  his  sight.  He  had  been  so  used 
to  see  Miss  Hansel  in  her  dressing-gown  that 
now  she  was  prettily  dressed  in  serge  trimmed 
as  gaily  as  a  yachting  costume  he  scarcely 
recognised  her.  She  had  put  on  a  hat,  a 
charming  hat,  with  an  ostrich  feather  coiled 
round  it.  The  gentlemen  rogues  had  left  her 
cabin  untouched.  All  her  toilet  conveniences 
remained,  and  she  had  used  them  to  her  inex- 
pressible refreshment  and  to  the  distinct 
improvement  of  her  charms.  So  there  stood 
before  the  commander  a  well-dressed,  well- 
shaped  young  lady,  with  fine,  dark,  pensive 
eyes  and  blushing  cheeks,  and  white  teeth 
showing  as  she  smiled,  and  she  was  to  be  his 
wife.  Good  heavens !  he  ejaculated  in  the 
impulse  of  his  surprise  and  delight.  He  took 
her  hand,  and  raising  it  to  his  lips  kissed  it 
with  admirable  courtesy,  then  introduced  her 
to  Mr.  Matthews  as  his  betrothed. 

c  I   had   thought   as  much,  sir/  said  the 
mate,  with  one  of  those  dry  nervous  smiles 
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which  twist  the  mouth  towards  the  cheek. 
'I  heartily  congratulate  you  both,'  and  he 
bowed  with  the  grace  of  a  sailor  bending  at 
the  handle  of  a  pump. 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  they 
sat  down  to  breakfast.  The  talk  naturally 
concerned  the  robbery,  the  proceedings  of 
the  thieves,  the  chances  of  capturing  them 
and  recovering  the  gold. 

'  I  must  have  those  nuggets,  Margaret,' 
Boldock  said,  with  his  immense  face  full  of  life 
and  hope.  '  The  salvage  award  shall  mount 
into  hundreds.  It  shall  buy  us  a  home  and 
furnish  it  too,  and  there  should  be  a  very 
good  balance  for  the  spree  that's  called  ashore 
the  honeymoon.  Your  share,  I  hope,  Mr. 
Matthews,  will  enable  you  to  give  up  the  sea.' 

The  poor  man  rolled  up  his  eyes  with  an 
expression  of  devotion. 

This,  where  they  were  sitting,  had  been 
the  theatre  of  the  great  ocean  theft.  Yonder 
was  the  cabin  out  of  which  they  had  dragged 
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Miss  Mansel.  Yonder  was  the  cabin  in  which 
the  mate  had  been  aroused  to  learn  that  the 
ship  was  seized. 

c  How  could  old  Benson  have  been  such 
a  fool  as  to  let  it  happen  ?  '  said  the  com- 
mander. '  Was  not  the  robbery  of  the  arms- 
chest  hint  enough  ?  Within  an  hour  of  that 
robbery  I'd  have  had  the  whole  of  those 
fellows  in  irons,  and  chance  the  issue.' 

But  Mr.  Matthews  shook  his  head,  and, 
indeed,  if  the  commander  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  barque,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he 
would  have  allowed  the  ten  gentlemen  to 
work  their  will  as  Benson  had,  and  for 
Benson's  reasons. 

They  went  on  the  poop.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful warm  sunny  morning.  The  ocean  undu- 
lated in  long  blue  flashes  of  light  from  line  to 
line,  and  a  pleasant  breeze  was  blowing,  the 
speed  of  the  two  vessels  being  about  five 
knots.  The  brig  was  rolling  away  out  on  the 
bow,  and  when  the  commander  saw  her  his 
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head  rolled  too  in  contemptuous  sympathy. 
'  The  run  and  lines  of  a  pudding-dish,'  he 
mused.  '  She  is  fit  to  be  a  collier,  and  she 
brings  all  Sunderland  into  this  beautiful  scene. 
Suppose  now,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Matthews,  '  you 
call  the  two  men  aft.' 

The  sun  did  not  yet  render  an  awning 
necessary.  The  young  lady  was  shaded  by 
her  parasol,  and  she  sat  next  to  the  com- 
mander, and  Matthews  stood  beside  them, 
whilst  William  and  Harry  the  Dane  in  re- 
spectful sea-postures  before  Boldock  related 
their  yarn. 

William  began  :  '  The  day  afore  we  made 
the  island  I  showed  the  gents  how  to  get  the 
anchors  over  the  bows.  ISText  day  we  made 
the  land.  There  was  a  whole  swamp  of  jaw- 
ing :  every  man  had  his  own  opinion.  I 
could  see  that  him  they  called  Trollope  was 
no  longer  to  boss  the  job,  though  I  allowed 
he  was  the  best  of  the  gang,  the  properest  to 
head  that  there  tidy  little  procession.' 
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'  Was  he  ? '  hissed  Harry  swiftly  and 
fiercely. 

'  One  at  a  time,  and  William  now  jockeys 
the  yard-arm,'  said  the  commander. 

'  They  agreed  to  sail  close  in  to  the  island 
and  go  ashore  in  the  longboat,  and  take  a  look 
around  them,'  continued  William.  'They had 
no  confidence  in  one  another,  and  they  must 
all  go  together,  or  remain  together,  and 
wherever  the  gold  was,  there  they  all  must 
blooming  well  be,  begging  pardon,'  said  the 
man,  touching  his  forehead  in  his  slow,  mer- 
chant-service way.  '  They  sailed  in  till  they 
got  seventeen  fathom,  then  all  the  sails  was 
furled,  and  the  anchor  let  go.  There  was 
nine  of  'em.' 

1  Nine  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Mansel. 

'  I  forgot  to  mention,'  said  Mr.  Matthews, 
'  there  had  been  a  duel.' 

c  Who  fought  ?  '  asked  the  girl. 

'  Mr.  Masters  and  Mr.  Caldwell,'  answered 
William. 
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c  Caldwell  shot  Masters  through  the  heart, 
this  man  tells  me,'  said  the  mate,  '  and  the 
body  was  flung  overboard/ 

1  May  they  all  serve  each  other  so ! '  ex- 
claimed the  commander,  with  a  pious  motion 
of  his  eyeballs. 

Miss  Mansel  was  looking  away  to  sea. 
She  so  held  her  parasol  that  Boldock  could 
not  have  seen  her  just  then,  had  he  wanted  to 
look  at  her.  She  was  blushing,  and  yet  her 
face  wore  a  slight  look  of  distress.  But  before 
Boldock  could  bid  William  proceed,  she  had 
rallied,  and  the  parasol  was  in  its  former 
place. 

1  They  got  the  boat  over  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  nine  gents  went  ashore  in  her,'  said 
William.  '  They  were  armed.  I  seed  some 
of  them  inspecting  their  revolvers  when  they 
was  in  the  boat.  Before  they  put  off,  Davenire, 
the  big  chap  with  the  silver  chain,  steps  up 
to  me  and  'Arry  here,  and  says  "  We're  going 
to  leave  you  in  charge  of  the  ship,  and  we  have 
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confidence  in  you.     If  you  should  attempt  to 

play  false,  by "  and  here  he  swore  an  oath 

long  as  a  bowline  all  about  the  Eternal,  and  so 
help  him,'  said  William,  looking  with  his  slow 
gaze  into  the  commander's  wide  expanse  of 
countenance,  '  we'll  secure  the  pair  of  you  to 
that  mast  there,  and  blow  your  hum-hum 
brains  out/ 

4  So,  that  was  their  language.  Quite  like 
old  times,'  exclaimed  the  commander.  '  Fire 
away ! ' 

4  When  they  was  gone,'  began  Harry,  who 
had  been  moving  impatiently  on  either  leg, 
darting  frequent  looks  at  Miss  Mansel  with 
that  sort  of  smirking,  self-satisfied  air  which  a 
certain  type  of  conceited  sailors  will  put  on  in 
the  presence  of  women,  though  they  should 
be  ladies  mast-high  above  their  condition. 

4  I  said  one  at  a  time  ! '  thundered  Boldock. 

Harry's  jaw  fell.  William  went  on  after 
a  leisurely  look  around  the  horizon,  as  though 
he  scanned  the  sea  for  thought  and  words. 
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*  When  we  was  left  alone  'Any  here  was  for 
slipping.  Yes,  I  says,  says  I,  and  git  our 
brains  blowed  out.  He  says,  they'll  think  the 
chain  parted.  What  do  they  know  about 
cables  ?  Well,  it  wasn't  done.  This  'ere  little 
'Arry  had  been  already  knocked  about  till  he 
was  nigh  killed  by  that  there  Trollope.' 

The  Dane  in  an  agony  of  impatience  and 
recollection  struck  his  hip  a  slap  that  sounded 
like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

1  After  they'd  been  on  the  island  a  couple 
of  hours  they  puts  off  and  comes  aboard  again.' 

4  Did  they  beach  the  boat  ?  '  said  the  com- 
mander. 

'  There's  a  sorter  natural  harbour  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  and  the  boat  lay  there 
in  charge  of  one  man  whilst  the  rest  was 
ashore.' 

'Well,'  said  Boldock.  'Shove  ahead! 
You're  confoundedly  long-winded  ! ' 

8  It's  I  can  be  quick,'  yelped  the  Dane, 
snapping  his  fingers. 
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'  Keel  it  out,  then,  reel  it  out ! '  cried  the 
commander. 

The  Dane  began  to  talk  very  fast,  and  Miss 
Mansel  fell  a-laughing. 

'  They  comes  aboard,'  continued  the  Dane, 
'  and  Davenire  stepping  up  to  me  gives  me  a 
slap  on  the  back  like  to  have  broke  my  spine, 
and  yells  out  "  You're  both  good  men.  Trust- 
worthiness means  beer  and  cuddy  stores 
aboard  this  ship,  and  as  much  gold  as  shall 
fill  each  man  a  pocket-handkerchief."  Then 
calling  to  William,  "  What,"  says  he,  "  would 
you  advise  us  to  do  with  the  boat  ? "  As 
neither  me  nor  William  cared,  and  as  we 
didn't  want  the  job  of  helping  to  hoist  her 
aboard,  I  says,  says  I,  "  It's  a-going  to  be 
a  fine  night,  and  she'll  lie  all  right  astern  if 
she's  looked  after."  William  up  and  says  the 
same.' 

'  Who  was  a  going  to  keep  all  on  hoisting 
of  that  there  longboat  in  and  out  ? '  said 
William. 
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8  That  fired  Trollope' — continued  the  Dane. 
'Beg  pardon,  lady,'  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
airy  bow  that  fetched  a  rumble  of  laughter 
out  of  Boldock — '  was  for  having  her  inboards. 
"  The  only  boat !  "  I  heard  him  say.  "  Sup- 
pose a  sudden  gale,  and  the  likes  of  that." 
Most  of  'em  was  opposed  to  him.  They'd 
sorter  taken  a  kind  of  hatred  against  the  man. 
I  went  into  the  cuddy  with  a  mess-kid  to  get 
some  supper  from  them,  and  they  was  quarrel- 
ling and  arguing  with  wine  in  their  heads. 
By  Peter,  I  liked  it !  When  I  returned  with 
the  kid  I  says  to  William,  "  If  they  keep  all 
on  they'll  be  massacring  of  each  other  !  "  ' 

He  looked  at  Miss  Mans  el  as  if  he  ex- 
pected she  would  be  struck  with  the  word. 

1  You've  forgot  to  tell  the  gentleman  about 
the  brigantine,'  said  William. 

4  When  they  found,'  whipped  in  Harry, 
'  that  there  was  no  brigantine  neither  off  nor 
at  the  island,  they  looked  silly  to  a  man,  one 
and  all.     They  had  fetched  glasses  out  of  the 
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passengers'  cabins,  and  worked  away  at  the 
island  and  all  around  it  with  their  faces  blank 
as  a  sailor's  dumpling.  It  was  clear  to  most 
of  them  they  was  going  to  do  nothing  with- 
out a  small  vessel.  I  heard  the  man  named 
Weston  argufying  that  the  longboat  was  big 
and  strong  enough  for  them  to  go  away  in, 
gold,  stores  and  all,  for  a  coast,  but  the 
general  feeling  was  that  the  brigantine  ought 
to  have  been  there ;  as  she  worn't  there  they 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  'cept  to  wait  for  her, 
to  give  her  a  chance  of  turning  up,  either  by 
cruising  in  this  here  vessel,  or  by  anchoring 
and  all  hands  living  ashore.' 

'  Look  alive  with  your  yarn,  my  lad,'  said 
Matthews  kindly. 

He  had  heard  all  this  before.  But  Harry 
was  upon  a  job  he  enjoyed.  He  was  talking 
before  a  girl.  The  fine  dark  eyes  of  the 
young  lady  dwelt  upon  him,  and  Harry  was 
one  of  those  sailors  who  take  great  care  to 
make  it  eight  bells  with  the  sun. 
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'Ay,  ay,  sir,'  hissed  he  with  his  rapid 
utterance,  and  forged  ahead  thus : 

'Next  day  the  gents  kept  quiet.  They 
did  nothing  but  smoke  their  pipes,  watch  the 
sea  for  the  brigantine,  and  stare  at  the  island. 
Me  and  William  kept  forward,  wondering 
how  it  was  going  to  end.  It  was  nice 
weather,  but  they  was  loonatics  to  let  the 
longboat  lie  afloat ;  had  they  lost  her  they'd 
have  been  forced  to  use  the  ship  to  carry  the 
gold  to  a  coast  with,  and  without  a  boat 
aboard  we  stood  all  hands  to  have  been 
drownded.' 

'Why  didn't  you  advise  them  to  lift  the 
boat  aboard  ? '  said  the  commander. 

'  I  never  thought  of  the  drowning  part 
till  afterwards,  sir.' 

'  It  was  an  easier  job,'  said  the  commander, 
speaking  in  deep  notes  and  complainingly,  '  to 
loaf  on  the  fo'c'sle  head  with  a  pipe  in  your 
mouth  than  to  run  aloft  with  a  block,  or  to 
help  with  a  drag  on  a  tackle.' 
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'  That's  about  the  time  of  day,  sir,  with 
the  fo'c'sle  of  the  red  flag  in  these  times/ 
exclaimed  Mr.  Matthews.  '  A  pipe  and  a 
long  loaf  at  the  windlass  end,  and  then  a  walk 
aft  to  order  the  captain  to  up  helium  for 
home  as  everything's  wrong  with  the  bloom- 
ing old  hooker.' 

William's  face  rippled  with  enjoyment  of 
the  mate's  plain  speaking.  A  sailor  relishes 
the  truth  about  his  calling  when  applied  to 
another,  and  William  understood  that  the 
mate's  remarks  were  meant  for  the  Dane. 

6  On  you  go ! '  said  the  commander,  who 
was  growing  impatient.  '  Pay  out,  pay 
out ! ' 

1  On  the  third  morning,  it  being  fine  still 
weather,'  continued  Harry,  '  a  sail  showed  in 
the  south.  The  sight  drove  the  gents  mad. 
They  rushed  aloft  with  their  glasses,  and 
them  that  hadn't  glasses  yelled  to  the  others 
for  news.  By  Peter,  then,  it  was  a  brigantine 
as  sure  as  it  was  blue  water  she  floated  on. 
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She  was  heading  west  and  glided  on.  The 
gents  swore  she'd  missed  the  island,  and  I 
heard  that  scowbanker  Trollope  tell  Davenire 
that  it  was  Saunders  groping  for  it,  and  that 
he  must  be  helped.  What  followed  ?  We 
up  anchor,  made  sail,  and  stood  out  in  chase. 
It  was  some  hours  before  we  drawed  near 
enough  to  distinguish  the  craft,  and  then 
some  of  the  gents  who  knew  the  Rival  says 
it  wasn't  her,  and  some  was  for  speaking  the 
brigantine,  and  taking  their  chance  of  what 
might  follow.  This  led  to  a  quarrel  between 
Captain  Trollope,  as  they  called  him — but  he 
ain't  no  captain — and  that  there  Davenire, 
and  blowed  if  they  didn't  square  up  and  go 
for  each  other.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to 
these  eyes,'  cried  the  Dane  in  sudden  fury, 
making  many  passionate  gestures  as  he  spoke, 
c  for  I  waas  sure  the  giant  dot  waas  ^oodt  f°r 
a  travelling  cage   in  my  country  would  kill 

the  other.     But  the  skunk ' 

1  This  man  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a 

VOL.  III.  R 
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story/   interrupted   the   commander.      'Pick 
up  the  yarn,  you,  now.' 

William,  wiping  a  little  tobacco  juice  from 
his  lips,  said  : 

1  The  two  gents  had  a  bit  of  a  stand-up 
affair.  T'others  interfered.  One  got  knocked 
down.  Burn  was  his  name ;  a  gent,'  said 
William  pointing,  '  who  was  all  day  long  a- 
drinking  bottled  beer  under  that  there  sky- 
light. I  reckoned  upon  some  shooting,  like 
as  afore,  but  they  was  too  knowing  for  that 
sort  o'  larking  this  time.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  and  yells  to  the  big  chap  that 
he  should  apologise,  and  I  see  'em  shake 
hands  arter  they'd  found  out  that  the  bri- 
gantine  wasn't  the  vessel  they  wanted.  We 
anchored  and  furled  everything,  and  lay  for 
three  days  doing  nothen.  Me  and  'Arry  keep- 
ing forward  without  any  excuse  to  go  aft 
couldn't  get  to  hear  what  was  to  be  done. 
One  day  the  gents  came  off  with  a  skull 
they'd  picked  up,  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  a  bird's 
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nest  inside.  Think  of  hatchin'  of  ideas  after 
death,  the  gent  Weston  said,  and  there  was  a 
great  laugh.  They  made  a  deal  of  this  skull, 
then  chucked  him  overboard.  Once  when  I 
went  into  the  cuddy  to  ask  for  something  to 
eat,  Captain  Trollope,  who  sat  at  table  with 
three  or  four  others,  looked  at  me  hard.  I 
thought  he'd  speak  to  me  alone  afterwards. 
I'll  swear  that  gent  meant  treachery  to  his 
mates,  and  it  'ud  have  come  to  a  scheme  with 
him,  and  we  might  have  saved  the  ship  and 
the  gold,  hadn't  they  on  a  sudden  formed  a 
resolution.  They  loaded  the  longboat  with 
cabin  stores,  and  went  ashore  with  her.  Next 
day  they  put  the  gold  into  the  boat,  and  took 
it  away/ 

4  Pause  now,'  said  the  commander,  (  and 
give  me  your  attention,  my  lad.  They  took 
the  gold  away.  Did  you  follow  the  boat 
with  your  eyes  ?  ' 

8 1  watched  her  certainly.' 

'  And   I  watched   her,'    said  Harry,      '  I 

p.  2 
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wanted  to  see,'  continued  the  little  Dane,  '  if 
they  meant  to  stow  the  gold  somewhere  where 
it  could  be  found,  if  they  came  to  harm  with- 
out carrying  of  it  off,  and  William  and  me 
being  alone  in  the  barque,  I  runs  aft  for  a 
glass.' 

'  An  intelligent  act.' 

'  Yer  dornt  tell  the  gen'man  it  was  me  as 
arsted  yer  to  run  for  a  glass,'  said  William. 

6  There  were  several  glasses,  and  you 
fetched  one,  and  you  were  two  men.  No 
matter,'  said  the  commander.  '  Did  they  get 
ashore  all  right  ?  ' 

'  I  watched  them,'  said  the  Dane,  '  make 
for  their  regular  landing-place,  and  hand  the 
gold  out.  It  was  white  beach  where  they 
landed,  sheltered  by  a  wing  of  land  and  a  lot 
of  wood,  and  bright  green  grass  came  grow- 
ing down  quite  close  to  the  glare  of  the  grit. 
The  chests  were  very  heavy,  and  it  took  all 
hands  to  move  two  of  'em  at  a  time,  and  they 
never  would  go    but  a   little   distance,  then 
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return  for  the  other  chests,  as  if  they  couldn't 
bear  to  leave  'em  even  that  short  way  off.  I 
-watched  till  they  was  lost  among  the  trees  ; 
but  put  me  off  that  island,  and  I'll  give  ye 
the  bearings  of  their  track,  though  where 
they  hid  the  gold  I  can't  say.' 

'You'll  find,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Matthews  to 
the  commander,  '  that  they've  stowed  it  in 
some  cave  or  natural  hollow  which  won't  be 
hard  to  find.  Observe  that  .they  took  nothing 
to  dig  with  to  the  island.' 

'  How  romantic  all  this  is  ! '  exclaimed 
Miss  Mans  el. 

'  And  yet,'  exclaimed  the  commander,  at- 
tempting in  vain  a  poetical  expression  of 
countenance,  '  if  you  look  at  the  sea  around 
us,  how  bald  you  find  it !  How  then  should 
romance  live  in  this  barren  plain,  which  is  as 
blank  as  the  air  it  looks  up  at  ?  But  heave 
ahead  with  your  yarn,  my  lads.' 

1  Who's  to  go  on,  sir  ?  '  said  William. 

The   Dane   proceeded :     '  They   came  off 
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in  the  evening  and  feasted  in  the  cuddy,  and 
made  a  night  of  it.  They  took  care  not  to 
get  drunk,  all  'cepting  Barn.  They  mostly 
slept  on  deck  and  kept  a  sharp  look  out  ; 
'twas  for  the  brigantine,  I  allow.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  watch  for.  Next  day  they 
all  went  ashore  again,  and  remained  again  till 
sundown.  I  could  see  'em  on  the  hills  among 
the  trees  walking  about,  looking  through  the 
spy-glasses  they'd  taken.  They  couldn't  fear 
for  the  ship.  The  weather  kept  wronderful 
fine.  Besides,  they  knew  we  onderstoodt  dot 
if  we  slipped  the  boat  'ud  be  alongside  afore 
we  could  have  hoisted  a  rag  of  canvas,  and 
then  they'd  have  blowed  our  brains  out.' 

4  They  certainly  would  ha'  done  that,' 
said  William,  with  a  sudden  distortion  of 
face,  that  at  least  proved  the  fellow's  slow 
intelligence  possessed  some  small  capacity  of 
realisation. 

'  It  grew  plain  to  me  and  William,'  con- 
tinued Harry,  '  that  them  gents  meant  to  give 
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the  brigantine  a  good  chance,  the  ship  lying 
at  anchor,  and  themselves  spending  the  days 
ashore  along  with  their  gold.  Davenire  asked 
William  afore  going  into  the  boat  one  morn- 
ing to  let  go  a  second  anchor  if  sarcumstances 
obliged.  William  said  yes,  he'd  do  that  to 
save  the  ship  for  his  own  life's  sake.' 

'I  must  interrupt,'  said  Mr.  Matthews; 
'when  the  boat  went  ashore  with  the  gold, 
how  deep  did  she  float  ?  ' 

1  She  showed  a  side  like  a  plank,  sir,' 
answered  William  ;  '  she  was  sunk  so  deep, 
when  the  nine  of  the  gents  got  in  on  top  of 
the  chests,  that  I  allow  it  settled  their  resolu- 
tion then  and  there  to  give  the  brigantine  a 
good  long  chance,  and  to  keep  the  ship  at 
anchor,  to  use  by'n  bye  if  that  there  Saunders, 
as  I'd  hear  them  call  him,  didn't  tarn  up.' 

1  They'll  never  attempt  to  carry  away  the 
gold  in  the  boat  then  ?  '  said  Matthews  to  the 
commander. 

<  No.' 
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4  But  I  always  felt  it.  I  knew  that  boat's 
capacity.  Nine  men.  They'd  need  to  go 
flush  with  stores  ;  they'd  see  to  that ;  they're 
not  gentlemen  to  go  afloat  with  a  view  to 
perishing  of  thirst  anyhow,'  said  Mr.  Matthews. 
1  They'll  not  trust  the  treasure  in  her,  and 
unless  the  brigantine  has  turned  up  since  this 
ship  was  blown  or  rather  rolled  away  from 
the  island,  the  gold's  ashore  and  ready  for  us 
to  re-stow.' 

'  What  did  they  mean  to  do  with  you  two 
men,'  said  the  commander,  '  if  the  brigantine 
had  arrived  ? ' 

1  My  opinion  is,'  answered  William  gloomily, 
1  that  arter  they'd  put  the  gold  aboard  they'd 
have  marooned  us  on  that  island  and  scuttled 
the  barque.' 

'  Likely  as  not,'  yelped  in  the  Dane,  with 
a  snarl  like  a  whistle  running  through  his 
words,  *  they'd  have  tied  us  back  to  t^ack,  and 
chucked  us  overboard  with  our  arms  free  to 
strike  out.     I  see  that  bloody  pirate  Trollope 
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leaning  over  the  rail  alongr  with  two  or  three 
other  of  the  gents,  wagering  how  long  we  was 
going  to  keep  afloat.'  His  wrath  was  so 
great,  but  then  its  justification  was  likewise 
so  considerable,  that  neither  the  commander 
nor  Mr.  Matthews  thought  proper  to  rebuke 
the  little  man  for  his  evil  speech  in  the  presence 
of  a  lady. 

1  How  came  you  to  be  rolled  off  the  island, 
as  I've  heard  you  express  it  ? '  said  Boldock. 

The  Dane  and  William  looked  at  each 
other,  and  William  spoke. 

1  It  was  shortly  afore  sundown,  four  days 
ago,  with  the  roastingest  hot  look  in  the  face 
of  the  west  that  ever  I  took  notice  of  in  all 
my  time.  The  gents  had  been  ashore  all  day, 
and  was  still  ashore.  They  seemed  sick  an* 
tired  of  keepin'  a  look-out  for  the  brigantine, 
and  had  left  the  vessel  without  taking  any 
glasses  with  them  ;  so  I  reckoned  from  the 
heap  that  lay  on  the  cuddy  table.  We  lay 
about  a  mile  out,  and  by  looking  through  a 
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telescope  I  could  see  'em  plain,  sitting,  walk- 
ing about,  talking.  I  was  constantly  a-watching 
of  'em  in  this  way,  reckoning  I'd  light  on  where 
they'd  hid  the  gold.' 

'  But  how  was  the  ship  rolled  off,  man  ?  ' 
said  the  commander. 

'  All  of  a  sudden,  whilst  I  was  looking 
westwards  at  the  flare  there,  and  the  light 
upon  the  water,  I  saw  the  sea  in  trouble  and 
a-moving.  It  had  been  calm  down  to  this,  a 
nice  air  of  wind  out  of  the  south,  and  a  small 
natural  heave  of  swell.  The  trouble  in  that 
water  came  along  in  seas.' 

'  Boilers/  said  the  Dane. 

'Boilers  then,'  exclaimed  William.  'We 
was  riding  head-on,  and  the  first  bowed  us 
cathead  under.  She  rose  roaring  on  top  of 
the  next  lump  of  brine  with  a  leap  that 
knocked  me  down  and  parted  the  cable.  In 
the  shindy  and  fear  I  didn't  know  the  cable 
was  gone.  The  island  was  a  sight.  It  was 
smoking  with  salt.     The  rollers  flung  them- 
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selves  hundreds  of  feet  high  into  the  air  in 
white  water,  which  fell  with  a  noise  like  bolts 
of  thunder  upon  a  mountain.  That  curve  of 
land  which  protected  the  'arbour  smoked  too, 
I  can  tell  yer,'  said  William,  speaking  a  little 
fast  with  some  excitement  of  memory  and 
some  enjoyment  of  his  own  powers  of  narra- 
tion. '  It  was  raging  white  water  in  the 
'arbour  itself,  but  all  so  thick  with  the  mist 
of  spray,  though  now  it .  was  blowing  but  a 
light  wind,  that  I  couldn't  see  what  the  men 
were  doing  of.  I  reckoned,  however,  that 
their  first  idea  would  be  to  haul  the  boat 
high  and  dry  to  save  her.  There  was  nine, 
and  it  was  to  be  done  quickly  among  'em.  I 
sings  out,  "  Shall  we  let  go  the  second  anchor, 
'Arree  ?  "  That  was  arter  I  saw  we  was  adrift, 
and  he  yelled  out,  "  It  'ud  never  hold  her  in 
this  sea.  Let  her  go.  It's  our  chance  of 
getting  away,  Bill,  without  risking  our  lives," 
and  I  don't  believe  myself  that  a  second 
anchor  would  have  held  the  ship.     I  never 
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saw  such  a  swell,  never  heard  of  the  like  of 
it.  It  was  got  up  like  magic.  Every  blow 
seemed  to  drive  the  ship  by  her  own  length 
astern,  leaving  her  sunk  in  a  walley,  and  to 
clear  the  land  we  hoisted  the  foretopmast 
staysail.  This  coaxed  her  head  off,  but  it  was 
wonderful  she  didn't  founder  in  the  trough 
afore  she  came  starn  on,  by  which  time  the 
island  was  on  the  quarter,  the  sun  going 
down,  and  darkness  a-settling  over  the 
world.' 

'To  cut  the  yarn  short/  said  the  com- 
mander, '  the  ship  drifted,  the  night  came 
down,  the  rolling  sea  broke  upon  the  island, 
and  when  next  morning  came  you  found 
yourselves  alone  ? ' 

4  Yaw,  sir,'  answered  the  Dane. 

'  How  long  did  the  commotion  last  ?  ' 

'  Till  past  midnight.' 

1  But  when  day  broke  the  island  was  still 
in  sight  ? ' 

'  When   day  broke  he  was  thick  with  a 
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middling  breeze  right  off  the  island,  and  our 
helm  was  amidships,'  answered  the  Dane. 

1  Did  it  continue  thick  all  day  ?  ' 

6  It  turned  to  rain  and  blew  fresh,  clearing 
at  night,  and  then  next  morning  the  horizon 
lay  fair,  but  there  was  no  island.' 

8  Was  it  the  intention  of  the  men,  do  you 
think,  sir,  to  recover  the  ship  ?  '  said  the  mate. 
'  They  had  the  gold,  their  arms,  plenty  of 
provisions  ashore.  They  had  their  boat  there. 
They  might  hope  the  barque  would  go  to 
pieces,  and  carry  these  fellows  down  into 
silence  with  her.' 

'  But  wouldn't  they  fear,'  said  the  com- 
mander, '  that  she'd  fall  in  with  a  vessel  and 
report  the  whole  story  ? ' 

'  They  are  nine  armed  desperate  men,  sir,' 
said  Mr.  Matthews,  '  and  what's  to  be  fallen 
in  with  down  here  that's  going  to  be  of  much 
help  to  recover  a  treasure  against  such  deter- 
mined devils  as  those  fellows  ? ' 

'May  I  say  what  I  think,  sir?'  cried  the 
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Dane,  lifting  his  hand  and  snapping  his 
fingers. 

'  Speak,'  said  the  commander. 

'  I  allow,'  said  the  Dane,  '  that  when  they 
found  the  ship  going  or  gone  they  fell  to 
argufying,  as  before,  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  and  as  every  man  had  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  nothing  was  done,'  said  Harry  with  a 
triumphant  nod. 

'  Any  way,  something's  now  done,'  said  the 
mate  dryly,  '  and  that's  your  yarn,  my  lads, 
so  you  can  go  forward.' 

8  What  do  you  say  to  a  decayed  toothful 
of  grog  apiece  for  these  fellows  ?  '  said  the 
commander. 

'Shall  I  take  them  into  the  cuddy  and 
give  it  to  them  ? '  exclaimed  Miss  Mansel, 
starting  up.  She  was  eager  the  men  should 
get  it,  and  thought  the  mate  reluctant. 

'  I  will  save  you  that  trouble,  Miss,'  said 
Mr.  Matthews,  with  a  smile  of  suspicion  ;  and 
as  he  had  no  steward  to  call  to,  he  told  them 
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to  follow  him   into  the  cuddy,  and  then  he 
gave  each  man  a  wineglassful  of  rum. 

Whilst  this  was  doincr  Miss  Mansel  talked 
with  Boldock  about  the  story  the  men  had 
given  them.  The  brig  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  ahead.  The  barque  was 
reduced  to  her  topsails  and  courses  and 
spanker,  and  yet  the  brig's  boatswain,  who 
was  keeping  a  look-out  on  the  Queens  poop, 
found  it  difficult  to  stop  the  clipper  from 
forging  ahead  of  the  clumsy  wagon  on  the 
bow.  Bright  was  that  picture  of  morning  in 
the  Pacific  ;  clouds  in  breasts  of  satin,  jewelled 
in  their  skirts  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  were 
sailing  over  the  pure  blue  sky ;  the  long  lazy 
Pacific  heave  was  in  the  sea,  that  cradling 
heave  which  the  whaleman  knows  as  he  dozes 
on  the  look-out  at  the  masthead.  There  was 
nothing  in  sight  except  the  brig.  The  ocean 
rippled  merrily  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
breeze.  The  salt  sang  in  the  short  wake,  and 
the  white  canvas  sank  in  and  out  in  breathing 
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bosoms,  flinging  a  refreshing  coolness  of  eddy- 
ing draughts  down  upon  the  hot  decks. 

*  And  you  expect  to  be  off  the  island  to- 
morrow ?  '  said  Miss  Mansel. 

6  By  to-morrow  night  I  do,  my  love, 
certainly,  clipped  as  our  plumes  are,  if  this 
breeze  keeps  on  blowing.' 

'  Suppose  the  men  are  ashore  ?  It  will  be 
horribly  exciting.  They  are  all  armed.  What 
will  you  do  ? '  said  the  girl,  gazing  with  the 
concern  of  her  heart  in  her  agreeable  eyes  as 
she  fixed  them  upon  the  commander's  face. 

6  We  will  anchor  and  go  ashore  and  make 
the  men  prisoners,  then  look  for  the  gold,  find 
it,  stow  it,  and  sail  away  for  Sydney,'  answered 
Boldock  in  a  certain  large  comfortable  manner 
he  was  sometimes  used  to  put  on  after  his 
third  glass  of  hot  rum  and  water. 

6  What  was  that  extraordinary  sea  which 
liberated  the  ship  ? '  said  Miss  Mansel,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Matthews  had 
rejoined  them. 
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6  What  would  you  call  it  ?  '  said  the  com- 
mander, turning  stiffly  in  his  chair  to  look  up 
at  the  mate. 

'  An  earthquake,  I  should  say,  sir.' 

'I  can  imagine  nothing  else,'  observed 
Boldock.  '  We  must  have  been  within  the 
area  of  any  storm  that  could  have  set  such  a 
swell  in- motion,  and  therefore  have  felt  it.' 

6  It's  not  the  first  time,'  said  Mr.  Matthews, 
1  that  I've  heard  of  these  unnatural  agitations. 
My  father  had  command  of  a  "  South  Seaman," 
and  he  used  to  tell  of  picking  up  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  that  had  gone 
down  bodily,  all  standing  in  just  such  another 
commotion  as  those  two  men  have  described. 
It  lasted  long  too,  as  though  the  rollers  were 
the  work  of  one  marine  spasm  after  another.' 

4  Everything's  possible  at  sea,'  said  the 
commander. 

Just  as  he  pronounced  these  words  the 
figure  of  a  man,  dwarfed  by  distance,  could 
be  seen  frantically  gesticulating  on  the  taffrail 

VOL.  III.  s 
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of  the  brig.  A  binocular  glass  lay  upon  the 
skylight,  and  the  commander,  with  wonderful 
agility,  jumped  for  it. 

'  It's  Hardy,'  he  cried,  '  he's  pointing  on 
our  lee  beam.' 

6  Sail  ho  ! '  shouted  a  voice  on  the  Queen's 
forecastle. 

4  The  longboat,  sir,  by  thunder ! '  yelled 
Mr.  Matthews,  looking  through  the  ship's 
telescope. 

Miss  Mansel  shrieked  with  excitement. 
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Away  far  down  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  glowed 
a  point  of  light.  In  the  binocular  glass  the 
commander  levelled,  it  shone  as  the  topmost 
sail  of  a  ship  whose  keel  was  sunk  to  the 
height  of  her  topgallant  yards,  behind  the 
horizon  ;  but  in  the  ship's  powerful  telescope 
that  far-off  dash  of  lustre  hung  near  and  bril 
liant,  a  large  lugsail  and  a  gunwale  of  ship's 
boat  under  it,  with  a  row  of  dots  as  of  heads 
of  men  glimmering  in  the  warm  transparency 
'twixt  sea  and  sk}~. 

'It's  this  ship's  longboat,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Matthews  in  a  voice  strained  by  all  sorts  of 
sensations  into  a  high  note.  '  I  will  swear  to 
her,  distant  as  she  is/ 

s  2 
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c  Very  well,'  said  the  commander,  coolly 
putting  down  the  binocular  glass.  All  excite- 
ment was  gone  from  him.  His  nostrils  were 
large,  determination  had  fixed  the  expression 
of  his  face.  The  spirit  of  roast  beef  had 
started,  but  not  from  its  grave,  in  that  sturdy 
resolved  shape.  He  said,  letting  fall  his  in- 
toning tricks  of  speech,  talking  indeed  rather 
rapidly,  with  a  pulse  of  decision,  however,  in 
every  word  : 

'  There  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that 
she  should  prove  the  longboat.  We  are 
within,  comparatively  speaking,  a  few  hours' 
sail  of  the  island ;  if  that  boat  left  it  yester- 
day and  headed  north,  as  she  appears  to  be 
doing,  she  was  almost  certain  to  fall  in  with 
us.  But  for  all  that,  Mr.  Matthews,  if  is 
a  stroke  of  fortune  of  which  we  must  be 
able  to  give  a  good  account.  Sir,  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  take  command  of  this 
vessel  ? ' 

1  Oh,  why,  most  certainly.    Anything  I  can 
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do  under  you '  said  the  mate,  bowing  and 

bowing. 

8  First  and  foremost,  we  have  not  so  much 
as  a  "peashooter  in  the  ship.  Signal  Hardy, 
speak  him — quickly,  if  you  please.  If  that 
boat  discovers,  as  she  is  sure  to  do  by  your 
topgallant  mast  being  gone,  that  we  are  the 
barque  Queen  in  company  with  a  brig,  she'll 
make  tracks,  sir,  and  we  may  have  some 
difficultv  in  catching  her.' 

A  small  ensign  run  aloft  at  the  gaff-end 
was  signal  enough  to  Hardy,  who  immediately 
threw  the  brig  in  the  wind,  and  the  barque 
slowly  floated  on  to  her  quarter. 

'  Mr.  Hardy,'  roared  the  commander,  '  I 
am  going  in  chase  of  that  boat  in  this  ship. 
Send  the  arms-chest  and  ammunition  aboard. 
See  to  the  cutlasses,  Hardy.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  shouted  the  man  as  he  stood 
on  the  rail,  holding  by  the  vang  with  the  foot 
of  his  trousers  trembling. 

'  I  may  have  to  deprive  you  for  the  time 
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of  the  services  of  three  of  your  men.  Send 
six  in  the  boat.  You  will  have  plenty  to  work 
the  brig  with.  If  I  should  run  out  of  sight 
of  you,  make  for  Halloran  Island  and  heave 
to  and  wait  for  me.' 

'  Eight,  sir,'  bawled  Hardy,  and  a  minute 
later  all  was  hurry  and  bustle  in  the  little 
vessel. 

'  Is  she  the  longboat,  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Matthews  ? '  said  Miss  Mansel,  standing  beside 
the  mate,  who  was  again  viewing  the  still 
distant  object  through  the  ship's  glass. 

'  I  am  certain  of  it.  First  of  all  she  is  a 
ship's  boat.  The  coincidence  of  a  second 
ship's  boat  being  adrift  down  here  would  be 
too  extraordinary.  Everything  tallies.  We 
are  fast  closing  the  island.  SM6  could  have 
left  it  but  a  few  hours,  so  to  say.  All  is  hap- 
pening in  one  small  space  of  water,  and  you 
may  take  my  word  that  Captain  Benson's  old 
friends  are  yonder  ! ' 

'  Amazing  ! '    murmured  the  girl ;  ;  what 
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will  Commander  Boldock  do  ?  How  will  he 
be  able  to  catch  them  if  they  try  to  escape  ? ' 

He  approached  at  that  moment  to  make 
known  his  intentions  to  Mr.  Matthews,  and 
talked  with  one  hand  affectionately  but  lightly 
lying  on  Miss  Mansel's  shoulder. 

1  We  must  catch  those  fellows  by  a  ruse,' 
said  he.  '  When  we  are  armed  we  will  shift 
helm  for  the  boat.  The  bo'sun  Trivet t  must 
coax  them  on  board  by  the  statement  I  put 
into  his  mouth.  You,  sir,  will  keep  out  of 
sight  with  the  men.  William  and  the  Dane 
will  stand  by  to  show  themselves  on  the  fore- 
castle. The  scoundrels  must  be  on  board 
before  the  rush  is  made.  Then  out  you  pour 
to  the  signal  of  my  shout.' 

'  If  the  rogues  should  refuse  to  come  on 
board,  sir  ?  '  said  Matthews. 

1  Our  brains  are  not  one-barrel  machines,' 
answered  the  commander,  his  manner  tinged 
with  the  contempt  which  at  such  a  moment 
a  naval  officer  might  justly  entertain  for  an 
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ox-faced  merchant  mate  capable  of  asking 
useless  questions. 

He  withdrew  his  hand  from  Miss  Hansel's 
shoulder,  and  stepped  over  to  Trivett,  the  boat- 
swain of  the  brig,  whom  he  addressed  in  a 
very  earnest  decisive  manner,  talking  with 
plenty  of  theatrical  gestures,  whilst  he  fre- 
quently looked  in  the  direction  of  the  boat. 
When  he  was  done  with  the  boatswain,  whose 
face  glowed  with  a  genial  intelligence  of  his 
commander's  meaning,  he  hailed  the  fore- 
castle, and  William  and  Harry  came  aft. 
Them  also  he  addressed  in  firm  tones  and 
dramatic  gestures. 

'  Do  you  understand  me  ?  '  he  said. 

8  Just  think  I  do,  sir,'  answered  the  Dane, 
whose  face  was  wrecked  with  a  grin.  In  fact 
the  little  sailor  saw  much  to  amuse  him  in 
Commander  Boldock's  appearance.  And 
though  on  the  eve  of  a  business  that  might 
cost  him  his  life,  this  wasp  of  a  man  could 
laugh.    The  Danes  are  no  cowards.  Cowards  ! 
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A  more  gallant,  heroic-hearted  people  than 
Nelson's  '  Brothers  of  the  English,'  you  shall 
not  find,  though  the  world  be  searched  for 
them. 

1  We'll  be  armed,  I  suppose,  sir  ? '  said 
Williain,  to  whom  the  humour  of  this  passage 
of  his  life  appealed  but  faintly. 

'  Certainly,'  exclaimed  Boldock. 

This  had  been  said  whilst  the  boat  of  the 
brig  had  been  coming  to  the  barque  with 
the  arms-chest.  The  oars  swept  the  lubberly 
fabric  alongside.  The  chest  was  promptly 
got  aboard  along  with  the  brig's  store  of  cut- 
lasses, and  a  quantity  of  powder  and  shot 
for  the  pistols  and  muskets.  Three  of  the 
men  re-entered  the  boat  and  returned  to  the 
brig,  which  forthwith  proceeded  on  her 
course  to  Halloran  Island,  in  obedience  to 
certain  instructions  which  had  been  des- 
patched by  the  commander  to  Hardy. 
Boldock's  next  act  was  to  order  the  quarter- 
boat,  out  of  which  the  mate  and  the  five  sea- 
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men  had  been  rescued,  to  be  lowered  by  the 
tackles  as  she  swung  at  the  davits  that  she 
might  be  invisible  to  the  longboat ;  but  as 
she  hit  the  ship's  weather  side  at  every  heave 
of  the  swell,  she  was  lowered  into  the  water, 
and  left  to  float  at  her  painter. 

The  boat  was  dead  to  leeward,  and  crept 
northwards  slowly  with  a  flattened  sheet. 
Her  people  were  without  glasses.  The  com- 
mander knew  that.  All  the  glasses  belonging 
to  the  ship  were  aboard.  They  wrould  there- 
fore be  unable  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  barque  until  within  eyeshot,  and  the 
commander  was  in  no  hurry  to  help  them  by 
bearing  down. 

The  arms-chest  was  opened  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  the  crew  summoned  aft, 
when  pistols  and  cutlasses  were  immediately 
served  out. 

1  You'll  keep  off  the  forecastle  out  of 
sight,  men,  all  but  William  and  Harry  there. 
Mr.  Matthews  will  be  in  charge  of  ye.     When 
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I  roar  out  you'll  run  out.  Down  with  'em  if 
they  resist,  even  if  it  comes  to  your  splitting 
them  in  halves,  otherwise  shed  no  more  blood 
than  you  can  help.  I  want  to  carry  those 
gentlemen  sound  in  limb  and  wind  and 
appetite  to  Sydney.  Do  you  understand  me  ? 
You'll  shed  no  more  blood  than  is  to  be 
helped,'  the  commander  said,  gazing  with 
stern  significance  at  the  little  Dane,  whose 
countenance  showed  darkly  in  the  crowd  of 
sailors  with  evil  intentions  and  the  passion  of 
revenge.  '  Eemove  his  cutlass  and  give  him 
a  handspike,  Mr.  Matthews,'  he  continued, 
irritated  by  the  mutinous  piratic  scowl  of 
the  Dane,  differing  extraordinarily  from  his 
recent  face  of  ruining  merriment.  '  We  don't 
want  to  approach  this  business  in  the  spirit 
of  murder.' 

'I  will  shoot  him  through  the  brains  all 
the  same,'  hissed  Harry  to  a  seaman  as  the 
body  of  them  went  forward.  '  Give  me  your 
pistol,  Joe.     S'elp   me  Cott,  you  shall  have 
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twenty  dollars  out  of  my  pay  for  the  use  of 
it  when  we  gets  wherever  we're  a-going.' 

The  commander  went  on  to  the  poop 
with  a  cutlass  strapped  round  his  waist,  and 
a  loaded  pistol  in  his  pocket,  leaving  the  mate 
in  charge  of  the  men  forward.  Miss  Mansel 
stood  beside  the  boatswain  viewing  the  boat 
that  looked  like  the  reflection  of  a  moon 
sliding  over  the  blue  water.  Trivett,  glass 
in  hand,  exclaimed,  '  I  count  six  people  in 
her,  sir.' 

'  Give  me  that  telescope,'  said  the 
commander. 

A^ain  he  looked  at  the  boat. 

'  So,'  said  he,  after  a  minute's  silence. 
c  Six,  as  you  say.  She  floats  too  light  for  the 
gold.  They  have  left  that  ashore  in  charge 
of  others,  and  are  in  search  of  a  ship.  The 
gallant,  roving  hearts !  One  grieves  to  be 
the  instrument  of  arresting  so  noble  an 
undertaking,  and  spoiling  the  most  splendid 
adventure  in  the  annals  of  freebooting.' 
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Nobody  was  to  be  seen  at  the  fore  end  of 
the  ship  except  Harry  and  William,  who 
walked  in  the  waist  awaiting  a  signal  from 
the  commander.  The  Wellesley  had  already 
measured  a  wide  space  of  water,  and  her 
intention  of  final  farewell  and  departure 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

'  Up  helm  !  '  said  the  commander  ;  '  we'll 
float  down  upon  them,  Trivett,  without 
touching  a  brace.  They. shall  not  see  a  man 
but  yourself  and  the  helmsman  aft.' 

The  barque's  head  slowly  fell  off  towards 
the  longboat. 

'  My  dear,'  said  the  commander — Trivett 
started — '  I  think  you  had  better  go  below  ; 
and  pray  be  careful  not  to  show  yourself 
until  we  have  polished  off  your  old  friends. 
To  think,  too,'  he  continued,  turning  up  his 
great  red  face  and  rolling  up  his  honest  eyes, 
1  that  all  this  should  have  come  about 
through  you,  love,  whom  they  think  of  as 
drowned  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ! ' 
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He  gently  took  the  young  lady  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  to  the  companion.  She 
went  down  the  steps,  but  he  remained  in  the 
hatch,  hidden  and  gazing. 

The  boat  continued  to  hold  a  course  for 
the  Queen  as  though  her  occupants  had  made 
up  their  minds.  It  was  certain  that  they 
had  by  this  time  recognised  her.  Boldock, 
standing  in  the  companion  way,  commanded 
her  with  his  glass,  and  was  able  to  distinguish 
the  faces  of  the  men.  They  were  six,  as  the 
boatswain  had  said.  He  who  steered  was  a 
fine,  rather  handsome  person,  with  a  large 
moustache.  The  powerful  telescope  brought 
them  within  a  hand-reach  of  the  commander, 
albeit  the  boat  was  still  a  mile  off.  One 
who  sat  near  the  steersman  was  a  fellow  of 
hu<*e  bulk.  His  immense  figure  dwarfed  the 
man  next  him.  Miss  Mansel  had  again  and 
again  described  the  ten  men  to  Boldock,  and 
he  immediately  said  to  himself  when  the 
lenses  perfectly  magnified  the  forms  and  faces 
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of  the  fellows  to  his  vision,  c  That  big  devil  is 
Davenire,  and  the  gentleman  at  the  tiller  is 
Captain  Trollope ; '  and  a  third  man  he 
instantly  knew  by  recollection  of  the  girl's 
description,  a  black-faced,  hung-head  man, 
who  lay  over  the  weather  gunwale,  looking 
right  into  the  commander's  eye  under  the' 
shadow  of  his  hat.  But  Mr.  Weston,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  bows,  Mr.  Hankey  beside  him, 
and  Mr.  Shannon,  who  was  seated  with  his 
back  against  the  mast,  his  arms  folded,  the 
correctest  copy  imaginable  of  a  shipwrecked 
figure,  Boldock  was  unable  to  identify  from 
memory  of  Miss  Mansel's  sketches. 

1  Down  helm  now,  Trivett,'  said  he,  after 
a  long  silence,  during  which  the  boat  had 
drawn  almost  within  musket-shot  of  the 
barque's  bow.  '  They  evidently  mean  to 
resume  possession  of  the  vessel.  Now  play 
your  part  well,  and  we  may  nab  every  man 
jack  of  them  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood.' 
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He  passed  down  the  steps,  and  going 
through  the  cuddy,  halted  beside  the  open 
door,  where  he  could  hear,  but  also  easily 
retire  when  the  moment  for  concealment 
should  arise.  The  barque  was  thrown  up 
into  the  wind  by  Trivett,  and  came  to  a  halt 
upon  the  fretting  waters,  swaying  regularly. 
At  this  hour  the  brig  was  a  large,  square, 
pale  shadow  upon  the  horizon  in  the  south- 
east. 

Suddenly  the  boat  dropped  her  lugsail, 
and  rocked  her  naked  mast,  with  the  whole 
six  men  in  her  standing  up,  staring  under  the 
sharp  of  their  hands,  all  in  attitudes  of  debat- 
ing and  considering. 

'  Go  now  on  to  the  fo'c'sle,  William,  and 
you,  Harry,  and  be  steady  with  your  yarn  if 
they  should  hail  you.' 

The  two  seamen  ascended  the  forecastle 
ladder,  and  showed  themselves. 

'  Harry  the  Dane,  ahoy ! '  roared  the 
thunderous   voice    of    Da  venire.     '  An   hour 
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ago  we  saw  that  that  vessel  was  our  barque. 
Was  it  the  heavy  swell  carried  you  off? ' 

*  Ay,  sir/  answered  the  Dane,  with  a 
flourish  of  his  hand. 

'  Who  are  those  people  aft  there  ? ' 

1  Two  sailors  put  aboard  us  by  yonder 
whaler,  sir/  answered  the  Dane. 

'  Don't  you  tell  any  lies,'  roared  Caldwell. 
4  That  brig's  no  whaler.' 

\  Ho,  the  boat  ahoy  ! ' .  shouted  the  boat- 
swain Trivett  from  the  head  of  the  poop 
ladder.  ;  Begging  your  pardon,  if  you'll  come 
alongside,  I'll  tell  you  she  is  a  whaler,  and 
give  you  her  master's  name,  and  the  quantity 
of  oil  she's  got  aboard,  and  where  she  hails 
from.' 

4  All  that's  devilish  easy  to  invent,'  shouted 
Davenire.  '  Are  you  four  men  the  only 
people  in  that  ship  ?  ' 

'  Boat  ahoy ! '  shouted  Trivett,  '  won't  ye 
draw  a  little  closer  so  that  we  can  talk? 
What  are  you  afraid  of?  I  thought  you  was 
vol. in.  T 
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castaway  men,  and  bore  down  to  pick  you 
up.' 

On  this  the  six  gentlemen  held  a  short 
consultation,  often  directing  their  eyes  at  the 
barque  with  many  marks  of  suspicion  in  their 
looks  and  gestures.  Then  Weston  threw  an 
oar  over  on  one  side  and  Shannon  an  oar 
over  on  the  other,  and  to  a  very  slow  beat  of 
blade  —  every  face,  the  rowers'  included, 
turned  towards  the  Queen — the  boat  warily 
approached  until  she  was  abeam,  within  com- 
fortable talking  distance. 

'Wouldn't  that  brig  help  you  to  more 
than  two  men  ? '  shouted  Trollope  to  the 
forecastle.  '  If  she's  a  whaler  she's  full- 
handed.' 

' Hell  explain,  sir,'  replied  Harry, pointing 
at  Trivett  on  the  poop. 

'  She's  the  Irish  Girl  of  Hull,  sixteen 
months  out.  She  fell  in  with  this  vessel  this 
morning,'  cried  Trivett,  who  fairly  looked  the 
character    of    the   rough    whaling    mate   or 
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superior  spouter's  seaman  lie  was  personating, 
as  lie  stood  in  a  sailor's  careless  attitude  a 
foot  in  a  coil  of  rope,  a  hand  on  a  backstay, 
dressed  in  a  sleeved  waiseoat,  well-worn  cloth 
breeches,  and  a  greasy  grey  felt  hat.  '  Cap- 
tain Button  could  only  spare  us  two  men,  but 
seem'  your  boat  comin'  along  he  counted  on 
my  finding  in  yer  the  extray  hands  we  require 
to  navigate  this  beautiful  and  waluable  ship, 
which  I  may  tell  yer  is  flush  to  the  hatches 
with  wool.' 

1  How  long  have  you  been  aboard  ?  '  howled 
Caldwell,  with  his  hand  at  the  side  of  his 
mouth. 

'  Not  yet  'ad  time  to  take  a  look  around,' 
answered  Trivett.  '  This  here  ship  wants 
men.  There's  no  going  below  aboard  eight 
hundred  ton  when  there's  only  fower  to  a 
crew.  Ain't  that  a  sextant  case  in  your  starn 
sheets  ? ' 

Yes,  it  was  a  sextant  case,  and  inside  it 
was  a  sextant  that  had  belonged  to  the  late 

T  2 
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Captain  Benson.  When  the  longboat  had 
gone  ashore  with  stores  the  men  carried  with 
them  this  sextant,  a  boat's  compass,  and  a 
chart  of  the  South  Pacific,  but  they  had  not 
thought  of  losing  the  barque,  or  surely  they 
would  have  provided  themselves  with  one  or 
more  of  the  glasses  on  board,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  ship's  chronometers. 

'  If  that's  a  sextant,'  continued  Trivett, 
bawling  down  at  the  boat  that  was  risdit 
abreast  of  the  ship,  sinking  and  falling  and 
rocking  her  naked  mast,  that  stood  up  like  a 
lightning-withered  pine,  whilst  Mr.  Shannon 
and  Mr.  Weston  kept  their  oars  overboard 
scarce  paddling,  however,  to  hold  their  little 
fabric   in   position,  '  there'll   be    a  navigator 

amongst   you,    and '     'He    changed   his 

manner,  and  feigning  a  sudden  air  of  suspicion 
with  such  admirable  dexterity  as  would  have 
delighted  the  commander  had  he  been  watch- 
ing the  fellow,  he  shouted  :  '  But  what  are  yer 
and  where  do  yer  come  from  ?     What  ship 
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did  yer  belong  to  ?  You've  got  the  looks  of 
passengers.  I  should  like  to  hear  your  yarn 
afore  you  come  aboard.' 

This  was  going  beyond  what  the  com- 
mander had  indicated  in  his  instructions  to 
Trivett.  The  red-faced  officer  standing  in  the 
cuddy  doorway  listened  in  an  agony  of  impa- 
tience, which  growing  insupportable,  forced 
him  to  sneak  alon^  the  deck  fast  as  a  crouch- 
ing  and  dodging  posture  would  admit  towards 
the  forecastle,  whilst  he  signed  to  Harry  and 
William  not  to  appear  to  see  him.  He  ex- 
claimed in  a  low  voice  to  Harry,  who  had 
lounged  to  the  head  of  the  forecastle  ladder 
on  observing  the  commander  coming,  'For 
the  life  that's  in  ye  both,  don't  look  down  nor 
seem  to  heed  me  ;  sing  out  this.'  He  dictated 
the  words,  and  Harry,  who  acted  with  an 
adroitness  that  was  not  to  have  been  hoped 
for  in  William,  shrieked  in  his  high  notes : 

'  We  haven't  had  time  yet  to  tell  the 
story.     That  there  man  knows  nothing  about 
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you.  But  Til  go  aft  and  give  him  the  yarn 
whilst  you  wait,  if  you  like.' 

Something  in  this  speech  appeared  to 
decide  the  six  gentlemen.  They  talked  to- 
gether for  a  few  minutes,  looking  earnestly  at 
the  ship.  Every  man  then  saw  that  his 
loaded  weapon  was  handy  to  his  grasp,  when 
the  six  should  leap  as  one  for  the  chains. 
Weston  and  Shannon  dipped  their  blades,  and 
the  boat  approached  the  barque  ;  the  four, 
who  stood  up  idle,  intently  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  men  who  were  visible  on  the 
vessel. 

The  commander  having  gone  forward 
decided  to  remain  forward.  He  backed  into 
the  gloom  of  the  forecastle  and  stood  cutlass 
in  hand,  panting  with  impatience.  The  fore- 
castle lamp  was  out ;  the  slide  of  the  scuttle 
was  drawn,  the  great  heap  of  the  furniture  of 
the  windlass,  the  foremast,  and  the  like,  just 
abaft  the  forecastle  front,  eclipsed  the  light  of 
day  upon  the  narrow  entrance,  and  the  sea- 
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men  were  scarcely  visible  one  to  another  as 
they  stood  waiting.  Even  now,  though  the 
gentlemen  in  the  longboat  had  clearly  formed 
their  resolution,  they  paused  when  within  a 
few  strokes  of  their  oars  to  listen. 

'Are  you  going  to  board  me  afore  you 
gives  me  some  account  of  yourselves  ? '  sung 
out  Trivett,  and  his  voice  breaking  the  silence 
accentuated  the  hush  in  the  ship  to  the 
listening  ears  in  the  boat. 

'You  shall  have  our  yarn  in  a  few 
minutes,'  cried  Davenire  in  his  tremendous 
voice.     '  Give  way.' 

The  boat  drew  to  the  main-chains,  and 
heedless  as  to  what  became  of  her  in  their 
rage  of  resolution  to  re-possess  themselves  of 
the  ship,  fired  too  with  suspicion  of  their 
reception  as  every  black  soul  of  the  six  was, 
they  sprang  with  tiger-like  leaps  into  the 
chains  and  gained  the  deck  in  a  dozen  heart- 
beats. 

Xot    a    moment   for    breathing   and   for 
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looking  round  was  permitted.  Eoaring  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  'Now  then,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews !  Now  then,  my  hearts !  We  must 
nab  every  one  of  these  fellows.  But  don't 
hurt  them  if  they  offer  no  resistance ! > 
Boldock  rushed  out,  flourishing  his  cutlass, 
followed  by  the  mate  and  the  whole  body  of 
seamen. 

6  An  ambush  !  '  yelled  Hankey  ;  and  Shan- 
non sprang  to  the  side  as  if  he  would  jump 
overboard,  then  faced  about,  levelling  his 
pistol. 

'  Throw  down  your  arms.  We  don't  want 
to  hurt  you,  but  we  must  take  you,'  bawled 
the  commander,  making  straight  for  Cald- 
well. 

The  six  men  fired  a  volley  slap  at  the 
approaching  seamen,  rushing  headlong  at 
them. 

It  was  to  be  a  desperate  unfair  fight :  six 
enraged  entrapped  men  against  overwhelming 
odds.     Caldwell,  black  in  the  face  with  the 
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devil  that  was  in  him,  flashed  his  second  shot 
at  the  commander.  The  ruffian  missed  his 
aim  ;  he  had  been  more  fortunate  with  Mr. 
Masters.  His  opponent's  rush  gave  him  no 
time  for  a  third  bullet,  and  he  hurled  the 
heavy  clumsy  weapon — a  deadly  missile — 
with  the  full  strength  of  his  nervous  arm  at 
Boldock's  head.  The  pistol  struck  the  uplifted 
cutlass,  and  snapped  the  blade  short  off  as 
though  it  had  been  a  carrot.  Dropping  the 
useless  hilt,  Boldock,  who  was  now  in  the 
right  fighting  fury,  was  checked  by  the  force 
of  the  blow ;  he  received  Caldwell  as  he 
sprang  at  him,  and  in  a  breath  the  two  men 
were  locked. 

It  was  a  fierce  wrestle  for  a  few  minutes. 
No  man  came  to  the  commander's  help. 
Caldwell's  intention  to  get  Boldock  under  and 
so  strangle  him  with  stamp  of  foot  or  pressure 
of  knee,  was  clear.  He  was  by  for  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  fighting  if  not  for  his  life 
at  least  for  his  liberty,  and  they  swayed  and 
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rolled  and  gnashed  their  teeth  and  sweated, 
the  commander  silent,  Caldwell  muttering 
low  curses  as  he  swung  and  twisted ;  till  all 
at  once  his  grasp  relaxed,  a  look  of  horror 
lighted  up  his  face  with  the  rounding  of  his 
eyes.     '  Oh  Christ !     Look  at  her  ! '  he  yelled. 

Crash !  down  he  went  with  those  words  in 
his  evil  mouth,  and  that  look  of  horror  on  his 
hanging  face.  The  commander  was  on  top  of 
him,  and  now  Trivett  rushed  to  his  side  with 
a  rope  to  bind  the  prisoner.  Miss  Mansel 
stood  a  little  way  in  the  cuddy,  quite  visible 
through  the  door,  watching  the  fight. 

'  Back,  Margaret,  back  ! '  panted  the  com- 
mander, but  in  an  audible  voice,  to  the  girl, 
who  shrieked,  ' He  is  Caldwell!  He  is  the 
man  whose  name  was  on  the  handkerchief!' 
and,  thus  speaking,  she  fled  to  the  after  end 
of  the  cuddy. 

8  So  we've  got  Miss  Mansel's  would-be 
murderer  here,  have  we?'  gasped  the  com- 
mander, who,  with  Trivett,  was  now  kneeling 
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upon  the  writhing,  struggling  form.  '  Frap 
him  handsomely,  Trivett.  It'll  be  round  the 
neck  when  we  get  him  ashore,  I  expect. 
Taut  as  you  please.     The  bloody  scoundrel ! ' 

They  bound  his  arms  behind  him,  they 
bound  his  legs  with  the  swift,  but  likewise 
with  the  sure,  hand  of  seamanship,  and  then, 
as  though  he  had  been  a  newly  slaughtered 
pig,  they  dragged  him  to  the  little  steerage 
hatch  under  the  break  of  the  poop  and 
dropped  him  through  it,  quivering,  cursing, 
howling,  but  helpless  as  a  man  hanging  at  a 
yardarm. 

The  struggle,  however,  was  not  yet  over. 
The  live  had  fought  like  furies,  they  snapped 
their  revolvers  to  right  and  left,  and  hurled 
them,  as  Caldwell  had,  at  the  heads  of  the 
seamen  when  the  chambers  were  empty. 
Three  sailors  lay  wounded  from  the  discharge 
of  those  firearms,  while  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves remained  unhurt.  The  giant  Davenire 
had  wrenched  a  handspike  from  the  hand  of 
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a  man,  and,  thus  armed,  he  rushed  upon  Mr. 
Matthews.  The  worthy  mate  had  a  heart  of 
oak,  but  he  was  new  to  this  sort  of  business, 
and  could  not  but  spring  back  from  the 
onslaught  of  that  great  figure,  terrible  with 
the  heavy  capstan  bar  he  swung.  In  another 
moment  the  poor  fellow  would  never  have 
needed  to  sign  articles  any  more  for  a  living  ; 
he  was  saved  by  Davenire's  foot,  in  his  white, 
blind  heat,  striking  the  revolver  that  Caldwell 
had  hurled  at  the  commander :  it  tripped 
him  and  he  was  flung :  he  fell  headlong  with 
all  his  own  and  the  weight  of  the  massive 
beam  he  grasped.  Then  the  mate,  yelling  for 
help,  leapt  upon  him.  Three  seamen  tumbled 
upon  the  prostrate  giant ;  yet  it  took  the 
united  strength  of  those  four  men  to  secure 
the  herculean  Mr.  Mark  Davenire.  At  every 
wrestling  heave  and  furious  motion  of  his 
muscular  mass  of  body  he  slung  one  or 
another,  making  them  leap  as  a  man  springs 
from  the  side  of  a  boat.     But  numbers  must 
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prevail.  Matthews  gripped  him  with  both 
hands  by  the  throat,  and  was  strangling  him, 
whilst  the  seamen  were  making  a  helpless 
bale  of  the  huge  robber  by  turn  upon  turn  of 
rope  round  his  arms  and  body  and  legs. 

There  was  no  more  noise  of  firearms  after 
Davenire  was  secured.  Trollope,  Weston, 
Shannon,  and  Hankey,  with  their  backs 
against  the  bulwarks  in  the  gangway,  were 
making  a  magnificent  stand  when  the  com- 
mander, having  dropped  Mr.  Caldwell  into  the 
steerage,  looked  round  the  hatchway  at  the 
quarter-deck  scene  of  struggle.  Davenire 
was  even  then  being  bound,  and  the  mate 
knelt  upon  him  with  his  hands  upon  his 
throat.  You  might  have  heard  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  men  above  the  cries  and  curses 
of  the  seamen  as  they  hacked  and  hewed  at 
the  four  gentlemen  against  the  bulwarks,  not 
wishing  to  shoot  them,  and  not  able  to  sub- 
due them.  All  four  men  had  managed  to 
wrench  cutlasses  out  of   the  grasp   of  their 
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opponents,  and  they  made  a  lightning  in  the 
air  with  these  weapons  as  they  struck  in 
return,  lounging  and  parrying,  or  letting 
drive  the  slinging  blows  of  the  boarder. 
Trollope  was  scarcely  recognisable  for  a 
wound  in  his  head.  Some  hand  had  early 
laid  his  cheek  open,  and  his  linen  coat  was 
drenched  with  blood,  and  his  left  arm  was 
crimson  as  he  raised  it.  It  was  a  wicked, 
miserable  scene,  lifted  to  no  height  of 
heroism — though  the  devil  knows  it  lacked 
not  that  quality— because  of  the  character 
of  the  villains.  Boldock,  gazing  a  moment, 
never  could  have  imagined  anything  to  sur- 
pass that  picture  of  savage  resistance. 

'  Surrender ! '  he  roared,  rushing  towards 
the  six  or  seven  men  who  were  swinging 
handspikes  and  cutlasses  at  the  four  ;  '  we 
don't  want  your  lives,  but  you're  our  pri- 
soners; you  must  be  our  prisoners.  Sur- 
render, you  scoundrels ! ' 

As  he  thundered  out  these  words  a  pistol 
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was  fired  behind  him,  and,  with  a  groan,  the 
unhappy  Trollope  let  fall  his  cutlass ;  his 
blood-soaked  arm  sank  slowly,  a  piteous 
expression  swam  into  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
them  upon  the  commander,  death  whitened 
him,  and  made  very  ghastly  by  contrast  of 
hue  the  wound  that  bled  in  his  head,  and  he 
fell,  sinking  on  to  his  knees,  next  stretching 
his  length. 

When  Weston  saw  this  he  flung  his  cut- 
lass high  in  the  air  and  folded  his  arms.  He 
was  immediately  collared  by  a  couple  of  sea- 
men, and  Mr.  Hankey  was  at  the  same  instant 
knocked  down. 

'  If  it  must  be,  it  must  be ! '  Shannon 
panted,  dropping  his  weapon,  and  striking 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  looking  at  the 
body  of  Trollope.  He,  too,  was  promptly 
seized,  and  the  three  men  were  walked  off  to 
the  hatch  and  dropped  below. 

'  Get  the  irons,  Trivett ! '  shouted  the  com- 
mander.   *  I  suppose  there  are  irons  aboard 
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this  ship.  Who  killed  that  man?'  and  he 
pointed  to  the  body  of  Trollope. 

'  It  was  the  Dane,  sir,'  answered  one  of 
the  seamen  of  the  Queen.  This  poor  fellow 
could  scarcely  speak,  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
front  teeth  having  been  knocked  out. 

1  The  accursed  little  foreigner  ! '  exclaimed 
the  commander,  almost  losing  his  roasted 
looks  in  the  sudden  paling  heat  of  his  wrath  ; 
<I  will  have  him  indicted  for  murder.  He 
shall  hang  for  it.  What's  become  of  the 
little  dog?'  he  cried,  looking  round  him. 
Then  his  sight  going  to  the  three  wounded 
seamen  near  the  hatchway,  he  called  to  Mr. 
Matthews  and  told  him  to  order  some  men  to 
lift  them  and  carry  them  carefully  forward  to 
their  beds,  and  to  accompany  them  that  he 
might  report  their  condition.  The  first  man 
they  handled  was  a  poor  fellow  wounded  to 
death.  They  raised  him  :  he  was  Tom,  the 
sailor  that  had  jumped  overboard.  He  was 
a  favourite  in  the  forecastle,  despite  his  queer 
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views  and  love  of  argument  and  taint  of 
harmless  madness.  '  Poor  Tom  ! '  said  the 
men,  as  they  lifted  him.  He  gave  a  single 
struggle,  and  cried,  with  a  dying  roll  of  his 
eyes,  *  Mates,  God's  put  the  sun  out ! ' 

The  other  two  were  quickly  taken  for- 
ward. 

The  commander  stood  beside  the  body  of 
Trollope.  gazing  down  at  the  dead  face.  He 
lay  sideways.  The  wound  was  hidden,  and 
Boldock  saw  a  handsome  gentleman  lying  in 
death.  He  lay  a  very  fine  figure  of  a  man, 
and  Boldock  thought  that  he  at  some  time  in 
his  life  had  met  him.  *  I  may  recall  you  some 
of  these  days,'  mused  the  commander,  with 
the  velocity  of  thought,  standing  for  a  minute 
beside  the  body.  '  That  you  were  a  gentle- 
man is  certain,  no  doubt  an  officer  in  the 
army.  Abase  end,  an  ignoble  end!  What 
did  you  do  with  those  qualities  with  which 
you  might  have  made  a  respectable,  even  a 
shining  figure  upon  this  brief  stage  ?     God 

VOL.  III.  u 
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forgive  us  all !  Why  did  the  Dane  kill  this 
man  ? ' 

He  lifted  his  wide  straw  hat  to  wipe  the 
sweat  from  his  streaming  face,  then  turned 
from  the  body,  calling  to  a  couple  of  hands 
to  carry  it  to  a  foremost  cuddy  cabin.  Trivett 
came  up  to  him. 

1 A  sharp  business,'  said  the  commander, 
1  and  far  bloodier  than  I  wanted.' 

1  It  couldn't  be  helped,  sir.' 

c  No.  They  fought  like  true  children  of 
Satan.' 

c  Like  Englishmen,  sir,'  said  Trivett. 

'  Get  buckets'  and  swabs  for  these  decks,' 
the  commander  shouted.  'Been  hurt,  Tri- 
vett?' 

'Bit  of  a  thump  over  the  back  of  the 
head,  sir :  nothing  to  talk  of.' 

'  We  have  three  men  wounded1/  said  the 
commander  ;  '  one  man's  badly  hurt  in  the 
mouth.  The  mate  of  this  barque  will  report 
other  injuries.     I  believe  we  have  come  off 
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pretty  lightly.  The  rogues  were  handsomely 
armed,  but  shot  wildly,  or  their  first  dis- 
charge should  have  dropped  more  than  three 
of  us.     Is  Miss  Mansel  on  deck  ?  ' 

1  She's  right  aft  near  the  wheel,  sir.' 

*  The  fellows  are  in  irons  ? ' 

*  They  are,  sir.' 

c  Well,  get  the  decks  washed  down,  Tri- 
vett,  and — stay.'  He  rushed  to  the  side  and 
looked  over.  '  Just  so  ! '  he  shouted  ;  '  Trivett, 
Tve  must  get  that  longboat  aboard.  Keep  all 
shaking  aloft  till  the  boat  has  been  fetched 
and  stowed/ 

He  then  went  on  to  the  poop.  The  little 
combat  had  been  fierce  and  long — long,  at 
least,  for  numbers  so  unequal.  The  sun  was 
high,  the  wind  small,  the  sea  floated  before 
the  faint  northerly  wind  in  a  breast  of  shiver- 
ing satin  down  to  where  the  dim,  pearly 
square  of  the  brig's  canvas  took  the  eye.  The 
barque  had  been  held  to  the  wind  during  the 
struggle,  and  the  longboat  lay  about  a  quarter 
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of  a  mile  distant  on  her  quarter.  Miss  Mansel 
stood  beside  the  wheel  watching  her.  When 
Boldock  approached  she  turned,  and,  seeing 
him,  ran  to  meet  him. 

i  Are  you  hurt  ?  '  she  cried. 

*  Not  to  the  extent  of  a  hair  of  my  head, 
my  dear,'  he  answered. 

4  How  the  wretches  fired  !  It  was  a  per- 
fect storm  of  shooting.  I  listened  in  the  cuddy, 
shivering.     If  one  ball  had  hit  you  .  .  .' 

6  It  is  pleasant  to  be  thought  of  in  this 
way.  It  is  a  novel  sensation  to  me.  There's 
been  nobody  to  think  of  me,  fair  or  foul, 
since  my  mother  died.' 

'  That's  altered,'  said  Miss  Mansel. 

She  was  about  to  ask  after  the  prisoners  : 
some  men  came  along  to  enter  the  quarter- 
boat,  which  lay  floating  in  the  water  along- 
side, and  interrupted  her.  One  was  Harry 
the  Dane.  He  looked  with  a  scared  though 
brilliant  gaze  at  the  commander,  and  tumbled 
quickly  into   the   mizzen   chains   before   the 
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rest.     Boldock  did    not   address  him.      He 
called  to  one  of  the  others. 

1  Any  of  you  men  injured  ?  ' 

'None  of  us  here,  sir.  There's  a  man 
dead  in  the  foVsle.' 

'  Ha ! '  groaned  Boldock. 

The  seamen  dropped  over  the  side. 

'It  was  that  scoundrel  Dane  who  killed 
your  friend  Trollope,  Margaret.' 

8  Is  Trollope  dead  ?  '  she  exclaimed. 

1  Killed  by  a  dirty  little  mutinous  foreigner 
in  absolute  disobedience  to  my  orders.  I  will 
see  how  he  is  to  be  punished  for  it.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  law  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, will  enable  me  to  get  at  the  scoun- 
drel.' 

'  Captain  Trollope  dead  ! '  murmured  the 
girl.     '  Are  others  of  them  killed  ?  ' 

8  All  unhurt  in  irons  in  the  steerage.' 

They  stood  watching  the  men  bringing  the 
longboat  to  the  ship,  and  they  talked  of  the 
fight,  and  Miss  Mansel  asked  the  commander 
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if  he  had  observed  the  look  on  Caldwell's  face 
when  he  saw  her. 

8  It  was  not  a  favourable  moment  for  ob- 
servation,' said  the  commander.  'I  tripped 
him  on  a  sudden  rather  easily,  I  thought,  and 
fell  with  him  and  on  him.  He  carries  the 
aspect  of  a  wicked  character.  The  hand- 
kerchief convicts  him  as  one  of  them.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  was  the  other.' 

'  It  is  like  a  dream,'  said  the  girl ;  '  yet  I 
could  swear  that  the  other  was  Mr.  Davenire.' 

Mr.  Matthews  rose  upon  the  ladder  and 
came  in  his  slow  walk  along  the  poop.  He 
looked  pale  and  hollow,  as  though  just  out  of 
a  hospital. 

*  Sorry  to  say  there's  a  hand  dead  in  the 
fo'c'sle,  and  the  others  seem  in  a  bad  way. 
I've  done  what  I  could  for  them.' 

*  The  villains  should  have  surrendered  and 
saved  this  loss  of  life,'  cried  the  commander, 
stamping  his  foot. 

'  As  I  came  along,'  continued   Mr.  Mat- 
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thews,  '  your  bo'sun  told  ine  that  one  of  the 
prisoners  had  gone  mad.  I  put  nay  head  over 
the  hatch  to  listen,  and  heard  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Caldwell  shouting.  It  mainly  concerned 
you,  Miss  Mansel.  You  and  the  man  Masters. 
D'ye  remember  him  ?  The  worm-eaten,  rather 
good-looking  chap  that  was  believed  to  have 
lost  his  heart  to  you.' 

'  I'd  rather  not  hear  such  things,'  said  the 
commander,  stiffly,  whilst  Miss  Mansel's 
cheeks  began  to  glow. 

8  What  is  that  dreadful  Caldwell  saying  ?  ' 
said  the  girl. 

*  Oh,  he  was  shouting  and  shouting,  and 
all  I  could  collect  was — but  he  swears  so — "  I 
never  would  have  shot  you,  you  wretched 
idiot,  if  I'd  known  she  was  alive.  Why  in  the 
name  of  brimstone  did  you  challenge  me  for 
a  dead  woman  as  you  thought  her  ?  There's 
Davenire  here  will  tell  you  we  did  it  in  the 

interests  of  the  gang,  for  your  sake,  you " 

Here  he  began  to  shout  and  rave  again,  but  it 
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was  all  to  the  same  effect.  He's  gone  mad, 
and  is  talking  to  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Masters, 
and  I  never  heard  the  others  speak  a  word.' 

I  Caldwell's  assistant,  then,  was  the  giant ! ' 
said  the  commander. 

I I  have  all  along  said  it/  exclaimed  Miss 
Mansel,  and  she  appeared  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  boats. 

6  What's  our  programme  now,  sir  ? '  said 
Mr.  Matthews,  with  a  slow  gaze  of  fatigue  and 
horror  at  the  distant  brig. 

'  Up  helm  for  that  craft  there  as  soon  as 
ever  you  like/  answered  the  commander, '  and 
a  straight  course  for  the  island,  where,  I  hope, 
we  shall  find  the  gold.  Eefresh  yourself  first, 
pray,  and,  Mr.  Matthews,  let  the  hands  have 
a  bumper  all  round.  Get  that  boat  stowed  as 
smartly  as  the  men  are  able  to  do  it,  and, 
Margaret,  come  below,  my  dear,  and  help  me 
to  find  the  materials  for  a  glass  of  grog/ 
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The  story  of  the  issue  of  this  daring  and 
long  memorable  enterprise  may  be  entrusted 
to  Miss  Mansel,  who  sent  a  copious  account 
of  the  whole  of  the  transactions  on  board  the 
ships  Queen  and  Wellesley  to  her  aunt,  Miss 
Julia  Home,  Pdchmond,  Surrey.  Dating  from 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  after  six  sheets  of  close 
writing  she  proceeds  thus  : — 

When  this  dreadful  fight  was  ended, 
Eobert,  who  was  kindly  permitted  by  Mr. 
Matthews  to  remain  in  command  of  the 
barque  until  the  island  was  reached,  ordered 
the  vessel  to  be  steered  for  the  brig,  which 
was  still  in  sight,  like  a  little  piece  of  paper  at 
the  end  of  the  sea.  Sail  was  made  (I  cannot 
help  expressing  myself  in  the  language  of 
nautical  men),  and  we  very  soon  overtook  her. 
We  then  sailed  in  company  through  the  night. 
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Eobert  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  Queen  (meaning  me)  for  the  brig, 
but  he  had  ultimately  to  shift  his  quarters, 
for  duty  is  duty  at  sea,  and  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  live  in  a  stuffy  little  cabin  when  I  had 
got  a  beautiful  airy  bedroom  and  a  large 
drawing  and  dining  room  and  noble  esplanade, 
as  it  might  be,  all  to  myself.  He  is  an  honest 
dear  fellow,  but  when  I  get  to  know  him 
more  intimately  I  shall  entreat  him  never  to 
talk  to  me  in  the  language  of  love.  You 
cannot  believe  what  a  ragout  his  face  makes  of 
sentiment.  Indeed,  he  is  no  beauty,  but 
he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  courage 
and  piety  and  a  sailor,  and  I  would  not 
exchange  him  for  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
army.  Besides,  I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  a 
beggarly  governess,  without  any  prospects 
here  or  at  home,  and  I  do  think  myself 
wonderfully  lucky  and  greatly  obliged  to  the 
villains  who  would  have  drowned  me. 

Though   Mr.  Caldwell  ceased  to  make  a 
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noise,  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  had  gone 
out  of  his  mind.  Eobert  went  down  into  the 
steerage,  which  in  our  ship  was  a  little  com- 
partment under  the  cuddy  deck,  where  there 
happened  to  be  no  wool  :  you  gained  it  by  a 
manhole,  and  a  short  up  and  down  ladder ; 
he  descended  into  this  steerage  where  the 
prisoners  lay  helpless  in  irons.  They  had 
been  regaled,  however,  with  beef  and  beer. 
Indeed,  the  rascals  wanted  refreshments. 
They  had  spent  the  night  in  an  open  boat, 
and  they  had  been  fighting  like  demons,  as 
Eobert  would  say — why  do  demons  fight  ? 
He  tried  to  coax  some  intelligence  about  the 
gold  out  of  them,  and  they  in  return  sought 
to  bribe  him. 

'Give  us  that  longboat  and  our  liberty/ 
said  the  giant  Davenire.  '  Give  us  meat  and 
drink  for  a  fortnight,  give  us  a  chance  in 
short  to  escape  the  horrors  to  which  I  suppose 
you  mean  to  carry  us,  and  I  swear  by  my 
heart's  blood  to  tell  you  where  the  gold  is. 
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and  you  shall  be  deceived,  so  help  me  God,  in 
nothing.' 

Such  a  proposal  of  course  could  not  be 
listened  to.  Eobert,  looking  at  him  in  his 
stern  way — and  he  can  look  very  terrifying,  I 
assure  you,  when  vexed  by  his  men,  or  when 
things  go  wrong — said  : 

'  You  are  one  of  the  two  persons  who  tried 
to  murder  Miss  Mansel.  There  sits  the  other 
man/  said  he,  pointing  to  Caldwell,  who  was 
squatting  in  a  dark  corner,  scarcely  visible, 
sometimes  mumbling,  and  sometimes  chuck- 
ling, but  clearly  giving  no  heed  to  what 
was  passing.  '  God  has  visited  him,  and  his 
punishment  is  hard  enough.  That  young  lady 
whom  you  gagged  and  threw  overboard  has 
consented  to  be  my  wife,  and  I  shall  not  lose 
sight  of  you  when  we  get  ashore,  Mr. 
Davenire ! ' 

The  huge  man  made  no  reply,  Eobert 
said.  The  rest  kept  silence,  and  Eobert  came 
away. 
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We  were  off  the  island  early  next  morning. 
When  I  awoke  and  came  on  deck,  I  beheld  a 
beautiful  scene  of  bright  green  land,  most 
sweet  and  refreshing  to  the  sight  after  long 
days  of  blue  water ;  it  lay  out  upon  what  is 
called  the  port  beam.  Soon  afterwards  both 
vessels  anchored.  Kobert,  from  the  poop  of 
the  Queen,  incessantly  viewed  the  land  through 
a  glass,  but  told  me  he  could  see  no  sign  of 
the  men. 

'  Depend  upon  it,'  said  he,  ■  they  are  in 
hiding.  The  boat  left  the  island  yesterday 
on  a  piratical  cruise,  that  is,  with  the  idea, 
since  they  had  lost  the  barque,  of  falling  in 
with  a  small  vessel  suitable  to  their  purpose, 
seizing  her,  and  sending  her  people  adrift. 
Look  how  well  they  were  armed/ 

I  suggested  that  if  the  three  men  were  not 
on  the  island,  they  might  have  been  killed  in 
quarrels. 

6  We  shall  soon  find  that  out,'  he  ex- 
claimed. 
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Before  he  went  ashore  he  entered  the 
steerage  to  exhort  the  prisoners  to  tell  him 
where  the  gold  was  hidden  ;  he  said  that  a 
confession  would  be  of  great  use  to  them, 
whilst  their  silence  could  simply  signify 
nothing  but  the  inconvenience  of  detention, 
for  he  was  determined  not  to  leave  the  island 
without  the  nuggets. 

Davenire  asked  if  the  island  was  in  sight, 
and  being  answered,  inquired  if  the  com- 
mander had  been  ashore.  This  was  all  he 
said.  He  grinned  fiercely  at  the  others, 
Kobert  told  me,  who  were  as  dumb  as  dogs. 
Quite  as  likely  as  not  that  wretch  of  a  giant 
was  hoping  and  thinking  that  the  nuggets 
would  not  be  found,  that  something  would 
befall  to  free  him,  so  that  he  could  return  to 
the  island  in  due  course  properly  equipped, 
and  possess  himself  of  the  whole  of  the 
gold.  Surely  he  or  the  others  would  have 
confessed  the  hiding-place  but  for  some  such 
wild  dream. 
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Caldwell  had  been  taken  out  of  the  steer- 
age and  put  into  the  cabin  into  which  Trol- 
lope's  body  was  conveyed.  I  think  I  told 
you  that  the  remains  of  that  miserable  man 
were  buried  in  the  evening.  Caldwell  was 
now  gloomily  and  dangerously  mad,  and 
needed  a  sentinel  with  a  truncheon.  He  was 
safe  enough,  however,  with  irons  on  his  feet 
and  handcuffs  on  his  hands,  and  in  this  dread- 
ful, degrading  condition  Eobert  told  me,  he 
lay  in  a  bunk,  cursing  his  watchman,  blabbing 
secrets  of  horror  and  blood,  and  grimacing 
with  the  face  of  Satan  at  the  upper  deck. 

Well,  very  soon  after  the  ships  were 
anchored  the  longboat — that  historic  long- 
boat ! — was  lowered  into  the  water,  and  ei^ht 
men  and  Eobert  entered  her.  I  confess  I 
cried  when  Eobert  went.  I  knew  there  were 
but  three  men — if  three — if  any  !  Yet,  sup- 
posing three,  they  had  the  means  of  killing, 
without  pausing  to  reload  their  weapons, 
eighteen  people.     There  were  but  nine,  and 
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my  heart  sank  and  my  tears  flowed  when  I 
thought  that  Eobert  might  be  shot. 

The  south  side  of  the  island  had  been 
exactly  described  by  the  Dane.  A  curve  of 
land  formed  a  small  harbour.  I  noticed  a 
fine  stretch  of  white  sand  which  ludicrously 
enough  painted  a  vision  of  Eamsgate,  and  I 
dare  say  the  humours  of  that  town  were  not 
unrepresented  in  that  island  if  Mr.  Burn  was 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  ashore,  for 
besides  being  continuously  under  the  influence 
of  bottled  beer,  he  was  a  person  of  a  vulgar 
but  very  sprightly  wit. 

The  boat  went  ashore  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  was  very  fine  weather.  In- 
deed, we  were  most  fortunate  in  this  respect 
throughout.  The  ships  lay  with  their  topsails 
beating  in  pulses  of  fight  and  shade  as  they 
lightly  rolled  upon  the  smooth  undulations. 
Many  birds  glanced  like  showers  of  broken 
glass  over  the  island,  and  some  drew  near  on 
arched  wings  with  coarse  shrieks.   They  were 
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evidently  not  used  to  be  disturbed  by  visitors. 
William  was  in  the  longboat.  Eobert  had 
refused  the  services  of  Harry,  pronouncing 
him  a  contemptible  little  murderer,  unfit  to 
oppose  men  in  a  fair  fight. 

I  watched  the  boat  through  an  opera- 
glass  as  she  grounded  upon  the  beach,  and 
two  men  were  left  in  charge  of  her.  This 
reduced  the  strength  of  the  commander's  little 
company,  but  of  course  it.  was  necessary  that 
the  boat  should  be  watched.  Likewise,  there 
was  the  chance  of  her  being  seized  by  the 
three  men  rushing  down  upon  her.  But 
that  was  a  risk  not  to  be  seriously  appre- 
hended. What  use  could  they  make  of  her? 
The  brig's  boat  would  fetch  Eobert  and  his 
party,  who  would  immediately  give  chase  to 
the  robbers.  I  should  add  that  the  boat  was 
without  mast  or  sail,  for  these  things  the  com- 
mander did  not  require  to  go  ashore  with. 

Well,  I  watched  Eobert  and  his  six  men 
march  along  the  white  sand.    Eobert  trudged 

VOL.  III.  x 
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with  a  cutlass  in  his  grasp.  The  others  were 
armed  with  the  like  weapons,  as  well  as  mus- 
kets and  pistols,  and  they  entered  a  little 
valley,  or,  as  I  might  say,  a  sort  of  hollow  in 
the  wood  that  was  very  thick  upon  this  part 
of  the  island,  and  disappeared. 

Then  for  two  hours  we  could  get  no  news 
either  by  eye  or  ear.  Impatience  became  a 
torment.  I  longed,  and  yet  dreaded,  to  hear 
the  crackling  of  firearms,  that  I  might  know 
matters  had  been  brought  to  a  head.  At 
about  one  o'clock,  feeling  a  little  faint,  I  went 
into  the  cuddy  to  get  some  wine  and  cake. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  poop  I  saw  a  dark 
line  on  the  beach,  and  when  I  looked  through 
the  glass  I  counted  a  procession  of  ten  men. 
My  heart  beat  so  hard  that  I  could  scarcely 
see.  However,  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  looked 
again.  They  were  ten  men,  and  I  distin- 
guished Eobert,  but  not  the  rest,  as  they 
trudged  to  the  boat. 

Forgetting  myself,  I  shrieked   in  my  ex- 
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citenient  to  Mr.  Matthews,  who  was  busy  with 
some  shipboard  work : 

1  They  have  got  the  men.' 

1  Then,'  says  he,  '  they'll  have  got  the 
gold,'  striking  his  leg  hard  in  a  manner  of 
marvelling. 

I  had  not  thought  of  that ;  but  was  it  so  ? 
Had  those  three  men  shown  Eobert  the  place 
where  the  chests  were  concealed  ?  The  island 
was  a  dot  of  land  to  look  at,  but  a  great  tomb 
for  a  few  chests,  and  if  those  men  chose  to 
keep  the  secret  of  the  gold,  who  was  to  say 
but  that  we  might  stop  a  whole  year  hunting 
and  probing,  and  then  sail  away  in  the  end 
without  the  nuggets  ? 

When  the  boat  drew  close  I  saw  Caven- 
dish, Johnson,  and  Burn  among  the  crowd 
which  filled  her.  They  j  umped  into  the  chains 
(as  the  platform  on  the  ship's  side  is  called), 
and  climbed  over  the  bulwarks,  the  seamen  in 
the  boat  coming  quickly  after  them. 

I  had  observed  that  the  three  gentlemen 

1  2 
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stared  hard  at  the  barque  whilst  the  boat 
approached,  but  I  don't  think  they  clearly 
knew  who  I  was  until  they  were  on  board, 
and  then  they  stood  as  men  petrified.  They 
were  white  with  astonishment.  Never  could 
ink  convey  their  varying  expressions  of 
dismay  and  incredulity,  but  chiefly  amaze- 
ment, profound  and  thrilling.  Johnson  spoke 
to  the  commander,  and  they  both  looked  at 
me.  Johnson  then  whispered  to  Cavendish. 
Burn  stood  a  little  apart. 

Cavendish  looked  the  wickedest  man  you 
could  imagine  with  his  mean  little  eyes  and 
sinister  fawning  expression,  and  his  chin  un- 
shorn, and  his  hair  wild  as  the  wind  that  had 
blown  it.  The  other,  Mr.  Peter  Johnson,  I 
had  always  rather  admired  for  his  intelligent 
eyes  ;  he  was  black-bearded  and  a  little  bald. 
Oh,  aunt !  such  respectable  men,  you  would 
have  thought,  to  figure  in  so  audacious — I 
may  say  murderous — a  business  !  I  heard 
Eobert  say,  ■  I  shall  not  put  you  in  irons ; 
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but,  gentlemen,  this  is  your  road,  and  down 
there  you  will  find  a  few  of  your  old  friends/ 
and  in  a  moment,  in  obedience  to  a  gesture, 
some  seamen  laid  hold  of  Mr.  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Johnson  and  walked  them  out  of  my  sight 
to  the  hatch  under  the  break  of  the  poop. 

Mr.  Burn  was  left  standing  just  where  he 
had  sprung  from  the  rail  and  where  the  sight 
of  me  had  nailed  him.  Eobert  said,  '  Step 
this  way,'  and  Burn  followed  the  commander 
into  the  cuddy.  I  guessed  by  this  treatment 
that  he  had  turned  informer,  and  was  heartily 
glad  and  relieved  to  believe  it.  I  looked 
through  the  skylight,  and  saw  them  talking 
together  at  the  cabin  table,  and  presently  the 
commander  pulled  out  a  pocket-book,  on  a 
blank  page  of  which  Burn  made  a  sketch.  I 
heard  the  unfortunate  man  ask  Eobert  for  a 
glass  of  beer,  and  the  commander  fetched  a 
bottle  and  a  glass  from  the  pantry ;  and  after 
Burn  had  drunk  he  began  to  cry,  and  then  he 
spoke  of  Mr.  Masters.     He  said  that  he  had 
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loved  Masters  and  abhorred  Caldwell  for  his 
murder  (as  he  called  it).  Neither  he  nor 
Masters  had  the  least  suspicion  that  Caldwell 
and  Davenire,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
others,  had  brutally  gagged  and  thrown  me 
into  the  sea.  He  and  his  friend,  I  overheard 
him  say,  were  never  in  close  sympathy  with 
the  gang.  Masters  died  in  the  desire  to 
avenge  my  murder,  and  had  he  shot  Caldwell 
he  would  have  stood  up  a  minute  later  to  the 
giant  Davenire. 

I  had  never  suspected  any  particular 
partiality  for  me  in  Mr.  Masters.  He  had 
been  a  very  handsome  man.  He  had  the 
handsomest  profile  of  any  that  ever  I  saw  in 
human  face.  Any  woman  would  have  been 
proud  to  have  reclaimed  such  a  person.  I 
was  much  affected,  and  stepped  away  from 
the  skylight  that  Robert  should  not  know  I 
was  listening ;  for,  judging  by  his  looks,  I 
thought  he  did  not  relish  this  passage  of  Mr. 
Burn's  discourse. 
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Presently  I  heard  bis  voice  distinct  and 
loud  under  the  skylight. 

1 1  trust  you  have  not  deceived  me  ?  ' 

4 1  swear  by  heaven  I  have  not,'  answered 
Burn,  in  his  bubbling  voice  full  of  tears  and 
beer. 

'  You  will  enter  that  cabin  and  stay  there. 
You  are,  of  course,  my  prisoner ;  but  your 
behaviour  has  been  very  different  from  that 
of  the  rest,  and  when  I  have  got  the  gold 
back  into  this  ship  you  shall  not  be  deceived 
in  my  promise  of  good  usage.' 

The  commander  came  out  of  the  cuddy 
and,  looking  up,  spied  me.  He  kissed  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed  in  his  deep  intoning 
voice  (which  habit  I  shall  hope  one  day  to 
correct),  'I  am  now  off  for  the  chests, 
Margaret ;  I  have  full  particulars,  and  you 
may  look  for  me  in  an  hour  or  two.' 

He  then  called  for  a  boat's  crew  and  went 
ashore.  Sure  enough,  about  half  an  hour 
after  his  company  of  men  had  landed,  I  saw 
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them  corning  out  of  the  wood  on  to  the 
beach,  loaded  with  the  chests.  They  brought 
some  chests  to  the  boat  and  went  back  for 
more,  and  when  all  the  chests  were  together 
— a  goodly  heap — they  loaded  the  boat  and 
pulled  to  the  ship. 

I  can't  tell  whether  the  sailors  realised  the 
value  of  this  recovered  treasure,  or  whether 
it  was  that  the  realisation  of  its  value  awed 
them,  but  I  recollect  that  those  chests  were 
swung  on  board  in  silence.  No  cheers,  no 
demonstration  of  delight.  But  why  should  I 
have  expected  this?  The  sailors  were  not 
interested.  They  were  not  going  to  benefit 
probably  by  the  value  of  a  pennyweight  of 
the  precious  stuff.  In  truth  I  believe  every 
British  sailor  to  be  a  buccaneer  at  heart,  and 
suspect  that  the  men  regretted  on  the  whole 
that  the  robbers  of  the  Queen  had  not  been 
successful. 

For  my  part,  though  I  had  been  thinking 
a  great  deal  about  the  gold,  I  found  my  mind 
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dwelling  more  upon  Mr.  Masters  than  upon 
the  chests  as  they  came  over  the  ship's  side. 
The  commander  stood  in  the  waist  attending 
the  shipment.  I  never  shall  forget  whilst  life 
lasts  his  face  of  delight.  Deep  were  his 
smiles  as  the  chests  were  handed  up.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  wonderful  recovery,  and  all  brought 
about  by  their  trying  to  drown  me ! 

Within  three  hours  of  the  time  when  Mr. 
Burn  gave  the  commander  the  information 
about  the  gold,  the  chests  were  safe  in  their 
former  locker  amongst  the  wool,  nailed  up 
securely  under  the  eye  of  the  commander, 
and  the  hatches  battened  down.  When  the 
order  to  make  sail  was  given,  Mr.  Matthews, 
the  mate  of  the  Queen,  came  up  to  the  com- 
mander, and  was  so  affected,  poor  man,  that 
he  could  scarcely  speak.  He  extended  his 
hand,  and  Eobert  silently  pressed  it. 

'We  owe  this  magnificent  result  first  to 
you,  Miss  Mansel,'  said  he,  c  and  very  much 
to  you  next,  sir.' 
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'  It  is  a  truly  glorious  haul  for  us  all,'  said 
the  commander,  '  and  it  shall  make  us  both 
richer  if  not  better  men,  sir.' 

He  then  left  us  to  hail  the  brig  :  the  little 
vessel  was  quite  close  at  the  time.  The  com- 
mander roared  out,  'I  suppose  you  know, 
Hardy,  that  we  have  recovered  the  chests  ? ' 

Mr.  Hardy  made  a  sailor's  motion  of  con- 
gratulatory joy  with  his  hand  as  he  stood 
upon  the  brig's  taffrail,  the  queerest  figure 
of  a  mariner  you  can  picture,  his  flowing 
trousers  for  ever  shivering  in  the  breeze,  as 
though  his  legs  were  under  some  ceaseless 
uncontrollable  influence  of  hornpipe. 

6 1  will  dine  on  board  this  ship,'  shouted 
Eobert,  *  and  be  with  you  before  sundown.' 
And  he  turned  his  great,  red,  dear  old  face 
round  the  sea  to  find  out  how  the  weather 
promised. 

He  told  Mr.  Matthews  and  me  the  story 
of  his  going  ashore  and  getting  the  men  and 
the  nuggets.     He  found  the  wood  very  thick, 
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and  walked  with  great  anxiety,  fearing  that 
they  might  be  shot  at  by  the  men  in  conceal- 
ment. The  grass  was  tall  and  their  tread 
souDdless.  There  was  no  dry  bush  or  brush- 
wood to  crackle.  After  they  had  gone  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  a  green  twilight  of  wood 
they  arrived  suddenly  at  an  open  space  of 
sunshine  and  grass,  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
a  tent.  It  was  a  little  tent  shaped  like  a 
house,  and  contrived  out. of  spars  and  spare 
sails.  At  the  entrance  stood  Mr.  Burn,  who 
yelled  when  he  saw  the  commander  and  his 
men,  then  let  his  arms  fall  and  stood  like 
one  thunderstruck  and  deprived  of  speech 
by  a  stroke.  The  others  were  inside  asleep. 
Robert  noticed  plenty  of  bottles  and  some 
glasses  and  the  remains  of  a  meal.  All  three 
were  secured,  two  of  them  scarcely  awake 
when  they  were  seized.  The  commander 
asked  them  to  tell  him  where  the  gold 
was.  Cavendish  grinned  hideously  ;  the  three 
fellows  kept  obstinately  silent.     They  began 
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to  look  at  one  another,  however,  when 
Eobert  told  them  that  the  longboat  was 
captured  and  Trollope  dead,  and  the  balance 
of  the  gang  in  irons  aboard  the  Queen,  which, 
with  the  Wellesley,  lay  out  of  sight  upon  the 
sea  beyond  the  trees.  Still  they  would  not 
speak ;  but  as  they  marched  down  to  the 
beach  Burn,  who  walked  behind  his  two 
associates,  signed  to  the  commander  and 
softly  addressed  him,  and  Eobert  gathered 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  make  a  clear 
breast  of  it  when  he  was  alone. 

They  found  the  chests  in  the  place  where 
Mr.  Burn  had  told  them  to  look.  They  were 
in  a  cleft  or  fissure  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  facing 
east,  so  bountifully  and  luxuriously  concealed 
by  the  wild  growths  of  that  spot  of  land  that 
it  was  wonderful  they  should  have  lighted 
upon  it.  Eobert  told  me  he  might  have 
explored  the  island  in  vain  for  months.  The 
eighteen  cases  were  there  intact.  Burn 
assured  the  commander  they  had   not  been 
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opened  since  the  day  when  they  were  re- 
moved from  the  ship's  hold.  They  had  pro- 
posed, indeed,  to  open  one  that  contained 
dust  with  the  idea  of  buying  a  small  vessel, 
but  fell  out  over  this,  as,  indeed,  they  quar- 
relled about  nearly  everything,  and  the  long- 
boat sailed  away,  as  Eobert  had  cleverly  con- 
cluded, on  a  piratical  mission,  to  seize. 

Well,  before  I  close  this  letter,  which  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  wish  shorter,  I  must 
give  you  a  few  interesting  items  of  news 
which  the  commander  picked  up  from  the 
traitor  Burn,  who  talked  very  freely,  being 
evidently  hopeful  that  Eobert  would  intercede 
for  him.  He  said  that  it  was  well  known 
that  a  great  purchase  or  cargo  of  gold  was  to 
be  consigned  from  the  diggings  by  the  ship 
Queen.  Trollope  met  him  one  day  in  Sydney, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  join  a  gang 
who  meant  to  sail  as  passengers  in  the  ship 
and  seize  her  at  sea.  He  went  with  Trollope 
to   the  house  of  one  Moses  Jacobs  who,  it 
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seems,  found  the  capital  for  this  enterprise, 
and  there  met  Davenire,  Caldwell,  and  others. 
They  wanted  a  company  of  ten.  Some  be- 
lieved they  could  not  do  with  less,  and  so  he 
introduced  Masters.  The  brigantine  that  was 
to  rendezvous  at  the  island  was  commanded 
by  Jacobs's  brother-in-law.  This  man  was 
brought  in  here,  dead  of  paralysis,  a  fortnight 
ago.  He  lived  till  the  vessel  entered  Sydney 
harbour,  so  he  had  his  wish,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  child. 

On  our  arrival  we  heard  that  Jacobs,  for 
whom,  as  you  may  suppose,  inquiries  were 
immediately  made,  had  vanished  shortly  after 
the  brigantine  anchored.  He  has  not  yet 
been  found.  He  is  the  worst  of  the  culprits, 
but  his  loss  is  heavy.  Eobert  calculated  that 
he  could  not  have  put  less  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  into  this  venture  !  This, 
without  any  other  security  than  the  arrival  of 
the  brigantine  at  the  island !  this  on  the 
chance   of  the   men   rising   and   successfully 
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seizing  the  ship  and  navigating  her  to  the 
island !  This  on  the  chance  of  Saunders  re- 
maining loyal !  I  do  not  think  that  the 
people  of  the  nation  to  which  Mr.  Jacobs 
belongs  are  commonly  great  lovers  of  such 
loose  insecure  speculations  as  this.  And  yet 
you  do  hear  of  money-lenders  advancing  large 
sums  on  notes  of  hand  at  crushing  rates  of 
interest,  and  then  uselessly  suing  the  person 
to  whom  the  balance  was  advanced. 

Eobert  and  I  have  been  made  much  of 
here.  Eobert  is  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Hun- 
dreds go  down  to  the  waterside  to  look  at  the 
Quee?i,  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Matthews  will 
command  on  her  voyage  home.  I  cannot  yet 
tell  what  the  award  will  be,  but  as  the  value 
of  the  treasure  is  very  great,  it  is  generally 
thought  that  twenty  thousand  pounds  will  be 
divided  in  sums  proportioned  to  rating  and  so 
forth  among  the  people  who  were  engaged  in 
the  work.  How  much  do  /  deserve?  But 
for  me  the  gang  would  have  got  off  clear  with 
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the  gold,  letting  Jacobs  in,  and  themselves 
dispersing  in  various  countries. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  Davenire  and  his 
crew  will  be  dealt  with.  It  is  believed  that 
all  of  them,  excepting  Burn  and  another,  will 
be  sent  to  Norfolk  Island.  That  other  is  Mr. 
Dike  Caldwell,  who  is  out  of  his  mind,  and 
promises  to  be  incurably  insane.  The  rest 
are  sure  to  get  a  life  sentence.  Indeed,  as 
Eobert  says,  it  may  end  in  the  gallows ;  for 
though  all  the  boats  of  the  Queen  have  been 
accounted  for,  a  lady,  Mrs.  Peacock,  died  in 
one  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  whether  they 
cannot  hang  the  men  for  causing  her  death. 

My  head  aches  now,  and  I  have  no  time 
to  write  more  by  this  mail. 

THE   END 
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